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To  the  Librarian* 


Within  a few  days  you  will  receive  a copy  of  the 
new  edition  of  our  catalog,  "Library  Supplies."  If  you 
would  like  to  have  additional  copies  for  heads  of  depart- 
ments or  for  branch  librarians,  please  send  for  them.  W9 
shall  be  glad  to  send  them  to  you.  Or  if,  for  any  reason, 
this  catalog  does  not  reach  you  in  a reasonable  length  of 
time,  do  not  hesitate  to  send  for  another  copy. 


Whether  you  order  supplies  in  large  or  small  quan- 
tities, we  are  now  able  to  ship  them  within  twenty-four  hours 
excepting,  of  course,  those  requiring  special  printing  or 
those  that  have  to  be  made  up  especially  for  you.  The  trans- 
portation charges  are  prepaid  on  all  but  bulky  articles  such 
as  catalog  cases  and  pamphlet  files. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  extend  to  you  the  oppor- 
tunity of  free  consultation  with  our  library  specialists  in 
all  matters  relating  to  library  organization,  equipment  and 
supplies.  It  is  our  desire  to  be  of  help  to  you  on  such  mat- 
ters whenever  we  can.  Personal  acquaintance  often  helps  to 
firmly  establish  more  friendly  business  relations  and  it  is 
our  hope  that  whenever  you  can,  you  will  call  at  the  office 
of  our  Boston  Library  Division,  89  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


G.T.C. 

ANS. 


f yery  truly  yours. 


\1 /uy\5V\ 

Mgr.  Boston  Library  Division. 


Address  all  communications  to  Library  Bureau89  Federal  St.  Boston  9,Mass 
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space  on  the  bank,  and  stood  beckoning 
^one  on  the  opposite  shore. 

.'•  In  the  few  moments  thus  occupied  Marg 

W.d  every  expedient.  She  was  complu  * 
re’s  power;  a fate  lay  before  her  from 
’••  -would  afford  any  release,  and 
”'d  be  withheld  from  her. 
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/When  he  had  finisheu  nis  signals  to  his  compan- 
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./^ion,  he  turned  and  followed  her  with  a rapid  walk. 
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■n£^«-  ^As  Margaret  felt  him  nearing  her  she  was  para- 

sf  lyzed.  The  world  grew  black,  she  suffocated,  her 
limbs  gave  way  beneath  her,  she  staggered  forward 
* ^and  fell.  In  doing  so,  with  the  last  act  of  con- 

io  i "i  i-.us  / sciousness,  she  knew  that  a ball  whizzed  over  her 

w r-  ioTb*»J^r  . . . <•  *head.  Oneof  those  flashes  of  expiring  intelligence 

-.in  ■ ’ ra<.e<*  .nat  hail-storm  which  reveal  so  much  came  to  her.  She  realized 

• 1 .n  miles  home.  JNow  it  s my  opinion  jthat  she  was  killed, — and  at  the  same  time  that 

thai  you  couldn’t  do  that  little  trick  to-day  with  death  was  preferable  to  capture,  and  with  this 
any  two  horses  in  Illinois,  not  if  you  soak  their  /conviction  she  sank  upon  the  ground, 
tails  in  turpentine  the  night  before,  and  touch  a IT  AT  TJ  rr  ti  w T 8?  ( I HT 

match  to  ’em,  just  as  you  say — Git  out  of  this!”  I .1  jJ  Si  li  * <J  I ll  A i Jl  • 

Taking  a furtive  survey  of  his  audience,  and 
hooking  his  heel  firmly  on  the  round  of  his  chair, 
he  braced  himself  for  a final  tale. 

‘‘When  I first  came  here  in  1849,  those  oxen 
were  steers.  Stock  was  rather  scarce  then,  and 
I worked  the  critters  in  early.  Well,  one  day, 
old  Tennessee  Smith,  down  by  the  Lillycacbe, 
had  cut  a red  elm,  and  it  got  lodged  in  the  Sloo, 
and  none  of  them  dared  venture  out  to  cut  it 
clear.  So  they  hitched  on  all  the  oxen  they  had, 
and  tried  to  drag  it  upon  the  bluff.  But  with 
six  yoke  they  couldn’t  make  it  let  go.  Then 
somebody  said  send  for  Spencer's  steers.  When 
Smith’s  boy  came,  I told  him  you  can  have  the 
steers,  Charley,  but  no  one  ever  drives  ’em  but 
me.  So  I yoked  up  and  went  down.  When  I 
got  there  I said,  gentlemen,  take  away  your  ox- 
— and  they  did.  Then  I told  ’em  to  cut  a welt 
log,  so  that  my  chain  would  lie  in 
i h with  the  outside  of  the  bark.  Then  I cut 
pm  thib  welt  to  the  end  of  the  butt,  so 
‘■"ut  of  my  chain  wouldn’t  catch  in  the 
’■'* ' -h.  Then  I put  the  chain  round  and 

y and  took  up  my  whip,  and  just  gave 


s’udueii jy  ,<y0f 


v,  ,,  ers  a cheerful  start  with  the  lash.  They 
to  it,  and  jerked  the  log  about  two  feet, 
and  there  it  «tupVfrst.  Then  I yelled  and  put 
e two  little  fellows  leaned 
ust  shivered  a minute,  and 


I have  been  for  many  years  in  the  employment 
of  the  Telegraph  Company,  chiefly  in  the  inspec- 
tion and  repair  of  the  telegraph  wires,  and  their 
fixings,  which  are  subject  to  many  accidents,  and 
require  constant  looking  after  to  insure  their  in- 
tegrity and  efficiency.  Even  when  carried  through 
tunnels,  in  gutta  percha  casings,  embedded  in 
leaden  tubes,  they  are  liable  to  accidents — from 
passing  luggage  wagons,  or,  in  winter,  from  lumps 
of  ice  falling  down  the  sides  of  the  shafts,  and 
damaging  the  tubes.  It  appears  that,  one'  day, 
the  doors  of  a coal-wagon  had  got  loose  in  the 
long  tunnel  of  a railway,  and,  dashing  back 
against  the. sides  of  the  tunnel,  had  torn  the  tubes, 
and  even  cut  across  the  wires  in  many  places. 
The  telegraph  was,  therefore,  broken;  it  could 
not  be  worked,  and  several  workmen  were  sent 
into  the  tunnel  to  execute  the  necessary  repairs 
Then,  in  my  capacity  of  inspector,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  me  to  visit  the  workmen,  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  damage  that  had  been  done,  and 
give  directions  on  the  spot,  as  to  the  repairs,  the 
necessity  for  completing  which  was  of  the  great- 
est urgency. 

I knew  very  well  that  the  tunnel  was  of  great 
length — rather  more  than  two  miles  long — and 
that  the  workmen,  who  had  set  out  in  the  morn- 
ing from  the  station  r»earest  to  the  tunnel,  had 
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through  the  tunnel,  along  the  line  on  which  I was 
proceeding,  while  the  passenger  train,  now  r^j 
came  on  in  the  opposite  direction?  I had 
thought  of  this  before.  And  yet  I was  aware  tha: 
the  number  of  casual  trains  on  a well-frequented 
railway  is  very  considerable  at  particular  seasons. 
Should  I turn  back,  reach  the  mouth  of  the  tun- 
nel again,  and  wait  until  the  passenger  train  had 
passed,  when  I could  then  follow  along  the  down 
line  of  rails — knowing  that  no  other-  train  was 
likely  to  follow  it  for  at  least  a full  quarter  of  an 
hour? 

But  the  shaft,  down  which  the  light  now  faint- 
ly streamed,  was  nearer  to  me  than  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel;  and  I resolved,  therefore,  to  make 
for  that  part  where  there  was,  1 knew,  ample 
room  outside  of  both  lines  of  rail  to  enable  me  to 
stand  in  safety  until  the  down  train  had  passed. 
So  I strode  on.  But  a low,  hollow  murmur,  as  if 
of  remote  thunder,  and  then  a distant  scream, 
which  seemed  to  reverberate  along  the  tunnel,  fell 
upon  my  ear — doubtless  the  passenger  train  whi\t 
I had  been  expecting  entering  the  tunnel  mout 
But  looking  ahead  at  the  same  time,  I disce*'  ' 
through  the  gleam  of  daylight,  at  the  bottc' 
the  shaft  toward  which  1 was  approaching. 
seemed  a spark  of  fire.  It  moved— w 
one  of  the  laborers  of  whom  I was  in  set 
increased.  For  an  instant  I lost  it.  Again! 
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time  it  looked  brighter.  A moaning,  tir 

noise  crept  along  the  floor  of  the  vault.  If 

still  with  fear,  for  the  noise  of  the  train  belli. 

was  rapidly  increasing ; and  turning  for  an  i 

in  that  direction,  1 observed  that  it  was  ; 

sight.  I could  no  longe'r  disguise  from  i (s 

that  I stood  full  in  the  way  of  another 

. . or 

vancing  from  the  opposite  direction. 

before  me  was  the  engine  lamp;  it  w; 

liant  as  agiowing  star,  and  the  roar  of 

of  the  train  was  now  fully  heard  amid  ’ 

It  came  on  with  a velocity  which  , . 

■a  t«!ia I 
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SONGS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


1. 

Nobly  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  fight, 

With  the  flag  of  the  west  waving  o’er  him ; 

And  its  star-spangled  folds  were  the  pride  of  his  sight 
With  the  foes  of  his  country  before  him. 

Where  the  battle  was  fierce  o’er  the  rugged  ravine, 
He  thought  not  of  pause  or  surrender; 

But  foremost  and  first  of  his  ranks  he  was  seen, 

The  nation’s  unshrinking  defender. 

2. 

At  wild  Buena  Vista  the  foe  he  had  met, 

To  contend  for  his  country  and  glory ; 

And  twice  o’er  the  fight,  ere  the  red  sun  had  set, 

He  fell  on  the  battle-field  gory. 

“O,  give  to  my  sire  my  weapons,”  he  cried; 

“ I have  used  them  as  duty  commanded — 

Press  ye  on  to  the  fight,”  he  repeated,  and  died, 

As  his  soul  for  his  country  expanded. 

3. 

They  buried  him  there  on  the  field  of  the  fray, 

W ith  the  funeral  guns  o’er  him  booming, 

To  sleep  till  conducted  in  silence  away, 

Where  the  soil  of  Kentucky  was  blooming. 

They  mourn’d  for  the  fallen  at  Ashland’s  retreat, 

On  the  joyless  return  of  the  morrow ; 

And  the  heart  of  the  nation  in  unison  beat 
WTith  the  throbbings  of  filial  sorrow. 

4. 

His  relics  they  bore  from  their  war-crimson’d  bed 
That  his  bones  might  his  birth-sod  encumber; 

And  many  a tear  for  the  hero  was  shed 
O'er  the  last  hallow’d  place  of  his  slumber. 

An  army  of  friends  form’d  his  burial  train, 

And  with  funeral  garlands  they  crown’d  him  ; 

And  they  laid  him  to  rest,  and  they  let  him  remain 
AVith  the  flag  of  his  country  around  him. 

J'j  aW<  Song  was  written  by  Thomas  G.  SrKxn,  Esq.,  on  hearing  of 

tiie  ucatn  of  Lien  Col.  Henry  Clay  Tr  Buena  U '3  intended  to 

air  -r  the.  ‘-Burial  .nag-  -in  Mo.  re  j 


BY  PROFESSOR  A.  G.  EMERICK. 
Published  by  G.  B.  Zieber  Sc  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


One  afternoon  recently  a gentleman  wi.  ruling  up 
ingion  street  (says  the  Boston  Daily  },)  behind  an 
which  he  prized  very  highly  for  her  many  good  qua 
Sh?  i?  not  the  best  piece  of  horse  flesh,  to  look  at,  t 
was,  but  she  is  really  a ‘‘great  one  to  go.”  Just  bey 
Boyleston  street,  the  gentleman  espied  the  city 
heading  towards  the  Neck,  probably  to  take  some 
to  put  a 8 top  to  the  fast  driving.  The  maishal  v^s 
to  ride  and  accepted.  The  two  rode  together 
entered  upon  the  ground  where  the  racing 

At  this  point  the  gentleman 
shal,  with  the  request  that  he  would  hold 
(the  gentleman)  adjusted  his  coat.  The 
nerously  complied.  No  sooner  were  the 
key’s  hands,  than  a familiar  word  wos  spoken  to 
by  her  master,  when  she  carefully  laid  her 
breast,  and  “put.”  Away  she  went,  tearing 
leading  every  other  “team”  upon  the  track,  and 
shal  holding  on  for  dear  life.  When  we  last  saw 
police  officer  was  in  chase,  to  learn  the  driver’s 
the  purpose  of  entering  a complaint  against  them 
' driving. 

A TEA-SING  REPLY 

A poor  mechanic  in  Dublin,  having  signed  the  pledge  r>t 
abstinence  at  the  earnest  request  of  his  wife,  took  it  into  hi? 
head  one  day  that  his  better  half  should  also  sacrifice  some 
of  the  “creature  comforts”  not  only  for  economy’s  sake,  Si.- 
also-tnat  she  might  know  fiom  experience  what  it  is  to 
stain  from  a favorite  indulgence.  He  began  his  refoi 
striking  out  the  item  tea  from  the  domestic  expenditures 
This  was  almost  too  much  for  the  wife,  who  went  abo_  ' 
complaining  of  such  ungenerous  conduct  to  all  the  neighbors.  ; 
Her  lamentations  reached  the  ear  of  a charitable  old  maid,  i 
who  knowing  how  to  feel  for  a fellow-being  deprived  >f  J 
what  in  her  mind  constituted  the  charm  of  life,  cod?“nt  -d 
and  promised  to  make  her  a small  W'-ekly  allowance  of  :_.ij 
fragrant  shrub.  AV  hen  the  mechanic  returned  horn."  ;t,v 
night,  he  found  his  wife  in  high  spirits  She  had  s.c  anything J 
to  taunt  him  about  now.  “There!”  said  she,  as  sue'conclul 
ded  the  story  of  her  good  luck  and  exhibited  the  first  instaja 
merit.  “Well,”  quietly  said  the  husband,  “if your  rich frienj 
keeps  you  in  tea,  I shall  have  to  keep  you  in  hot  water.  ” 


SAVING  THE  “ILE.*' 

An  amusing  story  is  told  of  a newly  apjiointed  light  hou 
keeper:— Immediately  after  he  took  possession  of  the  liga 
complaints  were  made  that  his  lights  went  out  by  twel] 
o’clock.  The  proper  officer  was  at  once  sent  to  look  it. , 
the  matter,  and  he  was  told  that  complaints  were  mad 
against  him. 

“For  what?”  was  his  inquiry. 

“Why,”  replied  the  officer,  “they  say  your  lights  do^ 
burn  after  12  o’clock  at  night.” 

“AVell,”  was  his  reply,  “I  know  they’  don’t,  for  I put  UiJ 
out  myself  then,  for  I thought  all  the  vessels  had  got  i^ 
that  time,  and  I wanted  to  save  the  Ile!” 


STAMMERING. 

Stammering  (says  Coleridge)  is  sometimes  the  cau| 
a pun.  Some  one  was  mentioning  in  I.amb’s  presenc/ 
cold-heartedness  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  restrf 
the  Duchess  in  rushing  up  to  the  embrace  of  her  son, 
she  had  not  seen  for  a considerable  time,  and  insisted  ] 
receiving  him  in  state. 

“How  horribly  cold  it  was,”  said  the  narrator. 

“Yes,”  said  Lamb,  in  his  stuttering  way,  “but  you| 
he  is  the  Duke  of  Cu-cum-ber-land.,> 


JUDICIAL  ANECDOTE. 

In  a note  to  his  life  of  Chief  Justice  Mansfield,  LordJ 
bell  tells  us  that  he  once  heard  a judge  at  Stafford  se^ 
a prisoner  convicted  of  uttering  a forged  one  poun 
when,  after  having  pointed  out  to  him  the  enormity] 
offence,  and  exhorted  him  to  prepare  for  another  wd 
dignitary  thus  concluded:  “And  I trust  that,  threfl 
merits  and  mediation  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  you 
experience  that  mercy  which  a due  regard  to  the" 
the  paper  currency  of  the  country  forbids  yTou  toJ 
here!” 

_ — . — — — t 

A CHILD'S  WITTY  LOGIC. 

“I  have,”  writes  a correspondent,  “a  pre’ty,  br  J 
juvenile  friend,  some  five  years  of  age,  named  Ro  T 
days  ago  she  was  teazed  a good  deal  by  a gentl  \l 
visits  the  family,  who  finally  wound  up  by  sayingj 
I don’t  love  you.”  “Ah,  but.  you’ve  got  to  la 
said  the  child.  “Why?”  asked  her  torment;. 

^said  Rosa,  “the  Bible  says  you  m-st^U jJ 
^“you,  and  I am  sure  I Sate  i“r-  - 


Gellisemane  ! 

The  Saviour's  altar-piece — the 
sluine-~- 

Silent  rebuker  in  Itie  spirit's  dark 
Bless  God  tor  lime. 

Tis  evening  there. 

Slowly  o'er  Olive  s brow 
has  come, — 

Star  glances  shed  ilierr  softer  light 
en's  bine  dome, 

Through  ambient  air 


MM 


Ni_l  t's  silent  mantle  round  him,  bent  in  ag 
f).  p stillness  reigned — as  though  Ant  h 
solemnity 

re 

Ills  spirit  bnwei^B^^H 
J Neat'.i  t ; l.e 

l.b  oil-drops  I'ril  ; 

Jllis  wasa  whole  world's  agony, 
stars  grew  pale" 

To  see  their  Maker — God. 

i Before  the  throne 

[That  prayer  arose  ; he  drank  the  cup] 
[ grace  was  given  ; — 

I A ruined  world  was  saved  ; loud  sang  the 
’ of  Heaven  ; 

’ The  work  o!  love  was  done. 


tibiiry, 


TK£  CHURCH. 

When  the  Church  courts  the 
Its  captains  and  squires; 
Then,  it  changes  its  gold. 
For  trappings  and  snares. 


LINES  TO  KATE 


OONYNGH  v 

■Hear  Kate:  Are  yrfu  really  quite  handsome 
Or  exceedingly  plain  to  the  view? 

^ 'o  your  eye-lashes  gracefully  cover 
, ' you.  orbs  of  jet  black,  or  mild  blue? 

’hoes  a form  of  most  marvellous  beauty 
Envelope  a mind  e’en  more  fair? 

^ our  voice  sound  so  sweetly  melodious 
As  to  rival  the  tenants  of  air? 

1.  pancy  fondly  depicts  a fair  charmer, 

I ^ Hying  the  power  of  pen; 

He  son  whispers,  “’Tis  not  at  all  likely 
I You'd  find  such  an  angel  ’mongst  men.” 

L Thus  you  see  I am  racked  by  anxiety, 

P A prey  to  the  phantoms  of  doubt — 

F\c  spell  but  your  own,  my  dear  Katy, 

I "'an  pu  thesegrim  visions  to  rent. 

I • pen,  x must  say,  is  all  powerful, 

p Love’:  arrows  must  yield  to  your  own, 

I * hey  could  not,  though  aim’d  by  the  blind  j 
L Have  been  so  successfully  thrown. 

W‘o  you  say  your  affections  are  plighted? 
^(Perdition1  and  furies  together!) 

■ hall  drown,  just  as  soon  as  1 find 

■ ♦ ■’■ceptible  change  in  the  weather. 

■ o prevent  such  a shocking  disaster, 

| ( Adorable  Kate  Conyngham; ) 

Kndite,  0:  ndiie,  I implore  thee. 


f Rewards. — Five  hundred  dollars  loi 
4 laid  a wager.” 

< me  I'-indr-d  for  the  eat  that  was  ' 
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FARM  PRODUCTIVE. 


5,-e  aSIBOR  OS 


“a  fox  hunt  in  THE  '.CD  dominion. 


fjr  p. now  known  as  one  of  the  mostsuc- 

sfijl  farmers  of  Eastern  Virginia,  came  into‘pos- 
Sl'on  f ’.is  fine  estate  when  he  was  a young 
in;  a - line  when  the  property  bore  quite  a bad 
potation.  The  quality  of  the  land  was  acknovj- 
1 I dged  fo  be  excellent,  and  the  force  of  laboring 
^ ands  amply  sufficient  to  till  it;  but  somehow  the 
/ whole  of  the  produce  had  been  always  eaten  up 
year  after  year,  and  far  from  yielding  the  former 
owner  any  considerable  income,  the  estate,  at  the 
time  of  his  decease,  was  in  a somewhat  embarras- 
sed condition.  Our  young  farmer,  who  as  the  rea- 
der will  not  be  slow  to  perceive,  was  a man  of 
considerable  acuteness  of  mind  and  great  energy 
of  character,  was  satisfied  that  something  was 
wrong,  and  before  commencing  operations,  like  a 
good  general,  took  a deliberate  survey  of  the  field 


™ 1 v"™“ 

The  master  assumed  a stern  aspect. 

“To-morrow  morning,  Mr.  Brown,  you  will 
please  have  brought  here,  at  ten  o’clock  precisely, 
every  negro  on  the  plantation,  lame,  sick,  blind  or 
old,  who  is  unfit  for  service,  and  who  is  not  in  the 
field,  or  at  his  appropriate  duties,  by  sunrise.” 

The  spectators  to  the  scene  just  enacted  were 
stricken  suddenly  aghast  at  this  c-’-nmand.  Many 
who  five  minutes  before  had  been  unable  to  get  on 
the  ground  without  assistance,  now  moved  off  with 
astonishing  alacrity — arms,  which  for  months  had 
not  touched  axe  or  plough,  suddenly  became  sinewy 
— bent  frames  rose  up  erect — and  the  place  of  exe- 
cution was  soon  cleared. 

/(tone r any  considerable  income,  the  estate,  at  me  Next  morning  before  the  sun’s  fresh  rays  glanced 

{ time  of  his  decease,  was  in  a somewhat  embarras-  1 *;r°ss  the  xiver,  which  bounded  the  farm  on  the : 
1,1  ’ east,  a crowd  of  very  unusual  magnitude  stoou 

before  the  overseer’s  door,  waiting  for  orders. 

At  ten  o’clock,  Mr.  Brown  appeared,  alone,  to 
report  that  the  hospital  was  cleared — that  the  sic’- 
list  was  clean — that  there  were  no  superannuat.  d ; 
hands — in  short,  that  all  on  the  land  were  at  work. 
In  two  years  after  it  had  conie  into  his  posses-  I 

sion,  Mr.  C ’s  land  yielded  a double  crop;  and  I 

of  his  future  exertions.  It  soon  became  very  ap-  the  yield  has  continued  to  increase  till  his  farm 

parent  to  him  that  under  a lazy,  worthless  over-  h%^Come, the  Pri?e  oft  his  ,?ectio"  of  c°untry-  , ; 
pare  , „ 3 t „ , The  reader  must  not  suppose,  from  the  simple  J 

seer,  a large  part  of  the  force,  which  ought  to  have  relation  of  this  fact— for  what  he  has  just  read  is 

been  actively  employed,  was  worse  than  useless  almost  literally  true — that  Mr.  C.  was  an  unfeel- 

on  the  farm,  and  even  those  who  were  classed  as  *nS  man.  This  was  far  from  being  the  case.  He 

*«*• « ~ srddr.,o^„”,rpy.„t„rxre?i 

quite  an  extended  sick  list,  as  may  be  sup-  into  his  possession,  made  it  absolutely  necessary 


deed  wohdi:,  p,  «nd  i grid’s  Liu  v 

jyohu  conception  and"  hi  ’ 


Lints  to 


■U".  JKalmost 

beyond  conception  and  belief  _ y 

' i.  • • 

...  Lht  GiLlctlt.J 

Mrs.  llavuncU.  vn  the  LeuthoJ 
their  Child.  . , 

Weep  not,  dear  friepds  ; that  gem 

Plucked  frimt^ou'j  little  household  baud, 
Dwells  now  with  God,  in  realms  of  ligh*, 

A seraph  in  the  spirit  land. 

Ye’ve  laid  him  in  juiir  garden,  where  J 
The  lilac  and  the  rose  shall  bloom. 

And  sry-  jig  flow  ers  ope  their  pelals_,la  ^ 

i shed  sweet  fragrance  .o'er  his  *<  n.:- 

\ ' / a.  ‘ i v 

i ier-  -.ests  neain  tha'  mile  moun 
'A  talher'o  pride,  a mother's  joy, 

.jeep  till  the  last  trump  shall  e'-und, 
v - ke  to  life' i ir  much  lev  ' bey. 

■mid  affection  biditbee  weep* 
leu  sorrow’s  was  A 11  o’er  thy  hea9— 

Thy  first  born  in  the  grave  doth  sleep, 

But  Christ  shall  bu  ss  the  sleeper’s  bed. 
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A dazzling  crown,  in  splen 
Ac,  ns  his  little  sainted 
L . - . ta  in  tngebc  robes  uj 
He  chanio  • na  'a  ea 
T - • grie-’e  ..o  more  u 
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For  the  American  Messenger^ 

« I cannot  Die  as  I Am.” 

Early  one  morning  ft,  tire  last  summer,  a mf  ssen,j 


posed:  one  was  unable  to  work,  because  he  had  that  some  decisive,  striking  lesson  should  be  given.  j ~ ^ 

“sich  a misery  in  the  breast;”  another  was  a little  The  one  he  read  was  effectual.  Its  results,  too,  'with  hurried  pace,  entered  my  garden-gate,  and  bast 
fame,  another  had  a toe,  another  had  run  a A--*  «««**■  * <*«  the  request  ol 

splinter  into  his  finger;  and  so  on  through  a long  and  infirm,  and  unfit  for  service.  For  these  he  I - ■woman,  that  I should  hasten  to  her  bed-side  to  | 

list  of  ailments.  C observed,  however,  that  provided  comfortably,  and  his  servants  are  well  -f  veliuion  A few  minutes  me 

known  as  among  the  best  and  most  hupp-,  n the  i minster  the  consolations  ot  ren0 

and  I rtood  by  the  bed  ol  the  apparently  eying  and* 
A Dinner  Story.  — The  following  fron  an  ' ’ ’ 1 f 1 

I.  Noah's  Wecklv  M -senger,  beautifully  illustrate; 
can  eat  heartily,  so  can  they  work,  if  they  feel  dis-  the  principle  oi  -harity,  l d teaches  us  tha 
posed  to.  it  is  often  for  < : interest- to  med  the  hungry  ant 

clothe  the  nak'  d ’’  ^ . 

4 Sir,  bring  rue  ' gpod  plain  dinnei,  said 


they  all,  to  a man,  drew  their  rations,  regularly  £"°wn  as  among  the  best  and  most  happy  n the  | minister 
and  disposed  of  them,  too,  and  he  was  strongly  in 
clined  to  the  opinion  that  in  proportion  as  men 
can  eat  heartily,  so  can  they  work,  if  they  feel  dis- 
posed to 

His  first  step  was  to  discharge  the  overseer,  and 
to  employ  one  in  whose  energy  and  probity,  ac-  p ...  _ 3 

cording  to  the  representations  of  his  neighbors,  he.  melancholy  individual  to  the  waiter,  at  one  ol  ou 
could  place  confidence.  Before  installing  Mr. ."principal  hotels.  > 

1 ‘ Yes,  sir.’ 

The  dinner  was  brought  and  devoured,  and  tb 
eater  calling  the  landlord  aside,  thus  addressei 


Brown,  the  new'  overseer,  into  office,  he  gave  hun 

ict 


distinctly  to  understand  that  he  expected  always  to  ' 
be  obeyed,  in  every  particular,  to  the  very  letter. 

“It,”  said  Mr.  C , “I  order  you  to  turn  the 

plougn  into  the  wheat  field  a \teek  before  harvest, 
it  is  f • be  done.  If  I order  you  to  pull  up  the 
corn  . ud  w'ash  the  roots  after  the  first  ploughing, 
you  are  to  have  it  done  without  question.  I am  to 
be  the  loser  or  gainer  by  the  system  practised 
here,  and  my  will  is  to  be  the  supreme  law.  Your 
duty  must  be  to  carry  my  will  into  effect,  and  this 
I wish  clearly  understood  by  the  negroes.  If  you 
cannot  engage  w’ith  me  on  these  terms,  why  our 
negotiations  are  at  an  end.” 

Mr.  Brown,  making  no  objection  to  the  terms  on 
which  he  was  to  be  employed,  and  promising  impli- 
cit obedience,  was  duly  installed  in  office.  The 
lay  after  he  had  entered  upon  his  duties,  he  was 
sent  for  by  Mr.  C . 

“Mr.  Brown,”  said  he,  “to-morrow  morning,  at 
ten  o’clock,  I wish  you  to  collect  together  and  have 
piled  up  in  the  field,  close  by  the  garden  fence,  all 
the  old  ploughs,  broken  hoes,  and  useless  farming 
implements  of  every  description.  At  the  same  | 
time  and  place,  you  will  also  have  all  the  hands, 
sick,  lame,  blind,  superannuated, — men,  women  and  ; 
children,  assembled.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

■■I  The  next  day,  accordingly,  at  the  designated 
Jr  time  and  place,  wrere  collected  a huge  pile  of 
T ploughs,  w'ith  broken  shares,  harrows  destitute  of 
I teeth,  hoes  with  nothing  left  but  the  handles,  axes 
I without  blades,  toothless  rakes,  & c.  &c.  Closet 
f | by  were  assembled  the  whole  force  of  hands,  able 
to  move  out  of  the  house. 

Mr.  C.  made  his  appearance  in  due  time. 

“Set  fire  to  these  things,  Mr.  Browm.” 

It  was  done  at  the  word,  and  in  a short  time  a 
heap  of  smoking  ashes  and  some  fragments  of  iron 
were  all  that  remained.  The  negroes  seemed 
somewhat  bewildered. 

I The  master  continued — 

“To-morrow  morning,  Mr.  Brown,  at  ten  o’clock, 

[ desire  you  will  have  brought  to  this  place  all  the 1 

I f i old  oxen,  unable  to  work,  all  the  sick,  blind  and 

II  / lame  horses — in  short,  every  animal  on  the  plan-, 

j / tation  unfit  for  service.”  i 

1 “Yes,  sir,”  was  the  ready  response. 

“Dismiss  the  hands,  and  order  them  to  come  up 
• / at  the  same  hour  to-morrow.  I 

k .1  At  the  appointed  time,  all  the  old  horses,  oxen,  ( 
cows,  sheep,  pigs,  every  unserviceable  animal 
which  could  be  found  on  the  plantation,  was  hud- 
dled together,  in  a pen  near  the  pile  of  ashes  above 
alluded  to.  The  kvhole  army  of  servants  stood  by, 
open-mouthed,  to  know  what  they  were  next  to  ' 
witness. 

The  master  made  his  appearance. 

“Knock  these  useless  animals  in  the  head,  :>‘v. 


m 


mm  : 

‘ You  a:e  the  landlord  V 

‘ Ye3-’ 

‘ Yrou  do  a good  business  here  ?’ 

‘ Yes,’  (in  astonishment.) 

* You  make  probably  ten  dollars  a day,  clear  : 

‘ Yes.’ 

< Then  I am  safe.  I cannot  pay  for  what  I havi 
consumed.  I have  been  out  of  employment  sev- 
en  months,  but  have  engaged  work  for  lo-morrow 
I had  been  out  of  food  for  four  and  tweut} 
hours  when  I entered  your  place.  I will  pay  yoi 

in  a week.’  . 

1 1 cannot  pav  bills  with  such  promises,  olustcr 
ed  the  landlord  ; ‘ and  I do  not  ke-p  a poor 
house.  You  should  have  addressed  the  poor  an 
thoritics.  Leave  me  something  for  security.’ 

‘ I have  nothing.’ 

1 1 will  take  your  coat.’ 

‘If  I "0  into  the  street  without  that  I will  get 
my  death  such  weather  as  this.’ 

* You  should  have  thought  of  that  before  you 
came  here.’ 

‘ I will  leave  the  coat.’ 

The  coat  was  left,  and  in  a week  afterwards  re- 
deemed. 

Seven  years  after  that,  a wealthy  man  enter- 
ed the  political  arena,  and  was  presented  at  a 
caucus,  as  an  applicant  for  Congressional,  candi- 
date. The  principal  of  the  caucus  held  his  place 
— he  heard  the  name  and  1 "story  of  the  appli- 
cant, who  was  a member  of  a church,  and  one  of 
the  most  respectable  citizens  He  was  chairman. 
The  vote  was  tie,  and  he  east  a negative,  there- 
by defeating  the  wealthy  applicant,  whom  he  met] 
an  hour  afterwards,  and  to  whom  he  said  : 

‘ You  don’t  remember  me  ?’ 

‘ No-’ 

‘I  once  ate  dinner  at  your  hotel,  and  although 
, I told  you  that  I was  famishing,  and  r'odged  my 
•(  word  and  honor  to  pay  you  in  a week,  you  took 
mv  coat  and  let  me  go  out  in  the  inclement  air  at 
the  risk  of  my  life  without  it.’ 

| ‘ Well,  sir,  what  then  ?’ 

| ‘Not  much.  You  called  yourself  a Christian. , 
To-night  you  were  a candidate  for  nomination, 
and  but  for  me  you  would  have  been  elected  fo-  j 
Congress.' 

Three  year”  after,  the  Christian  hotel-keeper  j 
became  a bankrupt  and  sought  for  a Louie  at  i 
Bellevue.  The  poor  dinnnerless  wrench  that  1 
was,  is  now  a high  functionary  in  Albajiy;  we 
know  him  well.  The  ways  of  provdlench  arejn- 


frighted  wom”an'“  She  heard  the  loud  eummons  from  l 
throne,  and  now  felt  for  the  first  time  that  rt  re  f J 
ful  thine  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  Sod. 

“en  her  before,  when  hope  of  recovery  made  her  comj 
atively  fearless.  I had  endeavored  to  convince  h f 
fatal  delusion  in  which  her  sonl  was  wrapped-th. 
trine  of  Universal  Salvation.  But  in  the  mos  e 
manner  she  had  expressed  her  ccnfidenee  m the  docj 
her  willingness  to  die,  and  that  she  should  reignj 
Christ  for  ever.  But  now  the  crisis  had  come.  1 

seemed  near  and  real.  Her  hope  was  shaken.  U>nh,l 

her  lonfr-cherished  belief  was  extinct.  er  imt^ 


in  agony.  I spoke,  and  the  first  sentence  that  hurstl 
6 ' Oh,  I cannot  die  as  lam!  AJ 


her  quivering  lips  was,  “ 

not  now  willing  to  die?  1 inquired.  And  again  s 

claimed,  “ Lea  amt  die  as  lam!"  But  have  you  y tel 

all  confidence  in  your  former  belief.  lasted.  A 

she  replied,  “it  can  give  me  no  support, 
rected  to  the  Saviour.  I cannot  die  as  . 
seemed  impatient  for  counsel,  as  J she  cc 
finger  of  death  reaching  for  the  strings  of  life,  wit 
a moment  left  her  to  prepare.  At  this  crisis  she  a- 
to  revive.  I gave  her  instruction,  entreated 
God  spared  her  until  she  rejoiced  in  hope.  A 
warnings,  to  her  dying  hear,  were  directed  afifaij 
delusion  that  would  have  ruined  her  soul 

For  the  American  Mesti 

! « He  ever  Liveth  to  mate  Intercession  for  nsj 

It,  has  been  said,  that  when  iEschylus  the  Greek  pf 
condemned  to  death,  his  brother,  who  wa.  an  oratoJ 
hero,  was  summoned  to  plead  his  cause.  While  the  J 
was  mazing  with  intensi.y  of  interest  to  hear  what  w j 
said,  he  silently  lifted  up  the  stump  of  his  dismemb. 
which  he  had  lost  in  the  service  of  his  country,  a 

“ The  multitude  bur,,  into  . shout  of  eppleusi 
brother  the  poet  was  pardoned.  The  dumb  .lo,o.n.| 
mutilated  arm  spoke  more  powerfully  than  ^ 

So  Jesus  cur  great  high-priest,  while  interceding 
heaven,  presents  his  hands  and  side  which  were  pi< 
us,  and  thus  speaks  far  more  powerfully  in  our  bej 
could  the  eloquence  of  angels. 

“ Five  bleeding  wounds  he  hears, 

Received  on  Calvary; 

They  pour  effectual  prayers, 

They  str  ngly  speak  for  me: 

Forgive  rim,  0 forgive,  they  cry, 

~ Nor  le.  er-  - ■ ^ . nner  die.’ 


DRY  GOODS  OR  GROCERIES. 

A friend  tells  us,  that  some  dozen  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  when  he  had  the  “melancholy  duty” 
to  stand  behind  the  counter  in  a country  shop, 
dealing  out  the  “best  selected  stock  west  of  the 
Alleghanies,”  he  was  once  brought  very  sudden- 
ly to  a state  of  unutterable  wonderment.  A 
youthful  and  pretty  woman,  robed  in  “deep 
black,”  approached  him  and  asked  to  look  at  his 
“Gleam  of  comfort.” 

“At  what,  madam?”  said  he,  puzzled,  con- 
founded, and  confused,  at  what  appeared  to  him 
a singular  request. 

“Gleam  of  comfort,  young  man  ; haven’t  you 
any,  or  don’t  you  know  what  it  is?”  replied  the 
lady. 

“Yes,  madam,  most  likely  we  have  it ; what  is 
it  like — is  it  dry  goods  or  groceries  ?” 

“Drygoods  or  groceries!”  echoed  the  lady, 
looking  at  our  friend  in  a way  that  made  him 
feel  decidedly  uncomfortable.  “Sir,  it  is  a mourn- 
ing calico  of  the  second  grade,  for  widows  of  three 
weeks.  It  is  well  known,  sir,  with  us  in  the  city. 
I’m  astonished  at  your  ignorance.” 

The  frightened  young  man  could  only  stammer 
out— “They  hadn’t  any  of  that  particular  kind 
of  calico.” 


THREE  WEEKS  BEFORE  MARRIAGE. 


CHRISTMAS 

SCANDALOUS  TABLE- 
iTable-talk,  or  knocking,  sometimes  leads  to  em 
Taseing  results,  as  proved  by  the  following  goe 
#p,  current  at  Berlin.  A party  met  the  othe 
light,  and  formed  a chain,  and  when  the  “fluid’ 
;tas  In  movement,  a married  lady  present  put  th 
Question,  “How  many  children  have  If”  “Tap 
L tap,  tap — or  four,”  replied  the  table.  “True 
Wonderful!”  exclaimed  the  lady,  and  all  others.— 
Jresently  her  husband  came  in,  and  asks  the  saint 
mestion.  “Tap,  tap — or  two,”  was  the  answer. 
Jhe  effect  produced  by  this  may  be  better  conceiv 
fid  than  described.  This  might  be  termed  “scan-f 
Idalous  table-talk.” 


f n 


• Irish  Wit. — An  Irish  cab-driver  made  a 
levy  happy  and  characteristic  reply,  the  other 
day.  A gentleman  had  replied  to  Pat’s  “Want  a 
lage,  sir?”  by  saying,  “No,  I am  able  to 
when  Pat  rejoined,  “May  your  .honor  long 

a \ 


AWFUL  ARITHMETIC. 

A.  well  known  and  very  decent  kind  of  an 
“adopted  citizen”  of  New  York,  not  long  since 
visited  Albany,  upon  a festive  occasion,  and  in  due 
course  of  time  he  was  called  upon  at  the  supper 
table  for  a “few  remarks.”  The  citizen  arose, 
gracefully  waved  his  hand,  and  wiped  his  mouth; 
then  says  ho — 

“Gentlemen — gentlemen — ” 

“Order,  order?” 

“Gentlemen,  I am  proud,  very  proud,  of  this 
honor:  I am  proud  of  having  it  in  my  power,  an 
humble  citizen  of  that  vast,  tremendous  city  of 
the  a — the  new  world,  New  York — to — a— to  have 
it  in  my  power,  a citizen  of  a city  the  population 
of  which  is  over  five  millions!—” 

“Oh!  oh!  oh!”  cries  a friend  or  two. 

“A  city  of  three  millions — ” ^ 

“No,  no,  tip!  not  three  million,  Dan.” 


ROES. 

“Well,  gentlemon,  a city  the  population  of 

which  is  a million,  be , and  I won’t  take  a soul 

off  that  for  a d — out  of  you.!" 

As  they  say  in  the  theatre,  Dan  “took 

down  the  house.” 


.but  seldom  willing. 


ALL  1HE  BERRIES! 

A celebrated  comedian  arranged  with  his  green- 
grocer— one  Berry — to  pay  him  quarterly;  but  the 
green-grocer  sent  in  his  account  long  before  the 
quarter  was  due. 

The  comedian,  in  great  wrath,  called  upon  his 
green-grocer,  and  laboring  under  the  impression 
that  his  credit  was  doubted,  said — 

“I  say,  here’s  a pretty  mul,  Berry;  you’ve  sent 
St>  your  b:ll.  Berry,  before  it  is  due , Berry;  your 
father,  the  elder  Berry , would  not  have  been  su^b 
a goose,  Berry.  But  you  need  not  look  b'a' 
Berry — for  I don’t  care  & straw,  Berry — and  sh>' 
pay  you  till  Christmas,  Berry." 
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i illustration  is  an 
f be  found  many 


excellent  view- 
fertile,  romantic 


VIEW  OF  PETAN,  OREGON. 
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of  one  of  tlie  wildest  regions  in  Oregon — a portion  of  the  United  States  which  lias  ex  ited  a great  deal  of  interest.  Among  the  , 
and  beautiful  valleys  like  that  of  Petan,  and  who  does  not  love  nature  when  looking  at  some  of  her  palaces  like  this  one . 

THE  BRIDE’S  RETURN. 

"i.c  [From-the  Court  Mul 

Site  bad  her  wish — for  which  in  vain 
She  pined  in  rcellces  dreams— 

“ Oh,  mother!  is  this  home  again'! 

How  doeolato  it  seems! 

Yot  all  the  dear,  familiar  things 
Look  as  they  did  of  yore;  . 

But  oh!  tho  change  this  sad  heart  brings, ' 
This  is  iny  home  no  more!  " 

I left  thee;— like  the  dove  of  old 
I left  thy  parent  breast, — 

But  on  life’s  waste  of  waters  cold 
* My  soul  hath  found  no  rest! 

And  back  the  weary  bird  is  come 
Ha  woes — its  wanderings  o’er ; 

INVcr  from  the  holy  ark  to  roam- 
let  this  is  home  no  more! 

Oh.  mother,  sing  my  childhood’s  song?; 

They  fall  like  summer’s  rain 
On  this  worn  heart,  that  vainly  long3 
To  be  all  thine  again. 

P©*k  comfort  to  me;  cull  n>e  ret 
* Mary' — os  of  yore; 

Those  words  couhJ  mako  mo  half  forget 
That  this  is  hontc  no  more. 

Sit  hear  me: — oh  this  hour  repays 
Long  years  ol  lonely  pain: 

I feel  as  if  tho  old  bright  days 
W ero  all  cornc  back  again . 

Mv  heart  beats  thick  with  happy  dreams 
My  oyc*  with  tears  run  o’er:  fl 

Thou’rt  with  me,  mother;— oh!  it  seems  j 
Like  home — our  home  once  morel 

homo  and  moiher!  cun  vc  not 
' hack  my  heart’s  glad  youth? 

The  visions  which  my  soul  foigot. 

Or  learnt  to  doubt  their  truth  1 


lligfer 
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HHllllfe,  / back  my  childhood’s  peaceful  Bleep, I 

' I*1*  aimless  hopes  restore? 


VIEW  OF  THE  CITY  OF  HOUSTON. 

No  suhj«st,  we  think,  can  interest  the  subscribers  more  than  those  connected  with  Texas,  Mexico,  and  California.  Hence  our 

action  of  pri  icipal  places  like  the  above. 


\ 0 cannot!- — mother,  let  tnc  weep- 
for  this  is  homo  no  more!” 

Tbou  mourner  for  departed  dreams  I 
- ®**rth  there  is  no  rest — 1 

yheii  grief  ha  th  troubled  the  pur*  sired 
5 Of  memory  in  thy  breast 
4 shadow  on  thy  path  shall  lie 
Where  sunshmo  laughed  before: 

Look  upwards — to  tho  happy  sky! 

Earth  is  thy  home  no  mere. 
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LINES , — By  P.  B SMlerj. 
When  the  lamp  is  shatter’d, 

The  light  in  the  dust  lies  dead — 
When  the  cloud  is  scattered 
The  raiubow’s  glory  is  shed. 

When  the  lute  is"  broken, 

9*eel  tones  are  remember’d  not; 

When  the  lips  have  spoken, 

Lovod  accents  are  eom  forgot. 

As  music  and  snlendor 


old  1 


A large  white  headed  which,  ’ 

with  its  mate,  had  inhabited  ‘ T'ole’s  woods’ 
at  Stroudwater,  and  reared  young, .'year  after 
year,  lor  forty  or  fifty  years  past  at  least,  was  1 
shot  a few  days  ago  by  a person  living  in  the 
vicinity.  It  had  latterly  got  to  be  very  fero- 
cious, and  had  carried  off  two  lambs — and 
turkeys,  geese  and  chickens  without  stint:  j 
and  fearing  that  some  child  might  be  attacked  1 
and  carried  off  by  it,  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
woods  reluctantly  consented  to  have  it  shot. 

On  Sunday  last,  the  female,  after  being 
absent  for  a while,  came  back  with  two  others 
— dete:  mined  apparently  to  keep  possession  . 
of  her  old  domain. 

S C K VANE, 

Thy  heart  was  as  a river 
Without  a main: 

Would  I had  loved  thee  never, 
Florence  Vane. 

“But  fairest,  coldest  wonder  1 
Thy  glorious  clay 
Lieth  the  green  sod  under- 
Alas  the  day! 

And  it  boots  not  to  remember 
Thy  disdain — 

To  quicken  love’s  pale  ember, 
Florence  Vane. 

“The  lilies  of  the  valley 
By  young  graves  weep, 

The  pansies  love  to  dally 
Where  maidens  sleep; 

May  their  bloom.  In  beauty  y\— k 
; Never  wane' 

1 Where  thine  earthly  part  is  lying 
1 Florence  Vq»«'” 


V rim  heart’s  echoes  render 
No  song  when  the  spirit  is  mute: — , 

No  song  hut  sad  dirgee,  ) 

Like  the  wind  through  a ruin’d  cel1,  / 
Or  tho  mournful  surges 
rfThat  ring  the  dead  seaman’s  knell. 

■ JVhen  hearts  hare  once  mingled,  ' 

W0fxe  first  loaves  the  well-built  neet;  j; 

■ The  weak  one  is  singled 
■fe  endure  what  it  once  posses t. 

9 O,  Love!  who  bewailust 
llhe  frailty  of  all  tilings  here, 

choose  the  irailcst 

'■^cradlo.  voi't  h .m«  nr;  1 V mi  birr 


“ Seeing  it ’s  Yon.” 

“ I don’t  drink  any  thing  very  often ; but  seeing  it ’s 
you,  I don’t  care  if  I do  now” — so  replied  a young  man 
who  had  won  a game  of  quoits  to  his  comrade  who  in- 
vited him  into  the  bar-room  In  multitudes  of  cases  social 
feeling  is  perverted  to  forming  habits  of  intemperance.  The 
young  man  would  not  drink,  b d he  joins  the  glee-club, 
and  there  cannot  resist.  The  young  lady  on  festal  days,  to 
show  hospitality,  invites  the  young  man  to  drink,  whose  hard 
fist,  may  yet  bruise  her  own  person  as  the  martyr  lo  a drunken 
husband.  The  head  of  a family  would  be  sober  at  home,  but 
he  forms  associations  in  clubs  or  the  beer-shop,  where,  “ see- 
ing it’s  you,”  he  must  drink.  “Resist  beginnings,”  is  the 
grand  rnaxim.  “Avoid  it,  pass  not  by  it,  turn  from  it,  and 
pass  away.”  i.  s. 


FLOR 

“I  loved  thee  long  and  dearly 
Florence  Vane ; 

My  life’s  bright  dream,  and  early 
Hath  come  again ; 

1 renew,  in  my  fond  vision, 

My  heart’s  dear  pain, 

My  hopes,  and  thy  derision, 
Florence  Vane. 


“The  ruin  lone  and  hoary, 

The  ruin  old, 

Where  thou  didst  hark  my  story 
At  even  told, — 

That  spot — the  hues  Elysian 
Of  sky  and  plain — 

I treasure  in  my  vision, 
Florence  Vane. 


“Thou  wast  lovelier  than  the  roses 
In  their  prime ; 

Thy  voice  excelled  llie  closes 


Like  to  the  falling  of  a star: 

J3r  as  the  flights  of  eagles  are; 

.T)r  like  the  fresh  spring’::  gaudy  hue, 

Or  silver  drops  of  morning  dew; 

>r  like  a wind  that  chafes  the  flood, 

Or  bubbles  which  on  water  stood, 

Ev’n  such  is  man,  whose  borrow’d  light 
Is  straight  call’d  in,  and  paid  to  night. 
The  wind  blows  out,  the  bubble  dies;. 
The  spring  entomb’d  in  autumn  lies. 
The  dew  dries  up;  the  star  is  shot; 

The  flight  is  past;  and  man  forgot. 


‘HIT  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS 


i 8 1:  l $ I1 1 $ i 0:  if : 

sslMiMta! 


{Ty^The  tobacco  chewer  i#  like  a goose  in  a 
dutch  oven — always  on  the  spot. 

(fjr’When  is  the  weather  like  a crockery  shop  P 
When  it’s  muggy. 

05^  When  is  a pigeon  like  a young  lady  in  the 
sulks  ? When  itV  a pouter. 

pleasing  paradox.  When  a young  lady 
wishes  to  bring  her  engagement  to  an  end,  it  is 
usually  a circular  termination  that  she  sighs  for. 

(Jy^The  grand  jury  of  Baltimore  have  found 
true  bills  against  Captain  White  and  his  two 
m .tes,  late  of  the  ship  James  Cheston,  abandoned 


ck  of  tf)C  iiUdosa 


ro<  > peas  like  Sebasto^ 

• u : ehelied  before  tnken. 


£y*There  is  no  doubt  that  when  our  ships  are 
• ploughing  the  main,  they  must  meet  with  sony 
LLverv  ha— ’owing  scenes!  _ 


.’KEY  OF  3RAZTT. 
‘ the  French  soMoui 


If  Mie  wa'cni  was  ehowr 

■ « . , , , er  hour,  lie  Sid  not  gc 

'The  captain  o the  trench  ] wlliJe,  if  three  o'clock"-'/ 

Idrienne,  who  last  summer  was  stationed)  out  tjie  ]unch  being  <««’• 
it  Pernambuco,  Brazil,  gives  the  follow-|  |“rety,  and  at  last  ra^,  ’ y 
sketch  of  a tame  monkey:  ! in  tliis  case  he  was  alwajs  r 

T B . 1 some  sugar  plums 

‘A  short  time  ago,  I dined,  at  a 

I',.! 


Jgjfc-.-* 

■ .y,  with-  ^ 
vit , he  got 
t dit  it  in; 
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if  Mr. 
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ENOUGH  FOR  ONE  BED. 
Emigration  to  the  State  of  Michigan 
was  so  great  during  the  years  1836-0 
that  every  house  was  filled  every  night 
with  travelers  wanting  lodging.  Every 
traveller  there  at  that  time  will  remember 
V&B-jthe  difficuliy  of  obtaining  a bed  in  the 
hotels,  even  if  he  had  two  or  three 
“strange  bed  fellows.” 


with 
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Vur.neck,  a Creole  gentleman 
rhos:  lave  had  brought  him  the  mon- 
ey, licit  he  had  caught  iu  the  woods, 
i, very  one  praised  the  accomplished  ani- 


'4to  Rev.  Hosea  Brown,  an  eccentric 


“You  have  no  cotiop,”  tnoi  Mr 

merchant’s.  The  conversation  neck>  ]10W  much  lime  and  trouble,  and 
pon  the  well-tutored  chimpanze  ' eSpecja]ly  how  much  patience.  I have  be - 

Kaxrw.oL  . ( di  stowed  in  the  training  of  this  animal.-  Methodist  minister,  stopped  one  night  at 

Confined  to  mv  chair,  however,  I contin-  one  0f  the  hotels  in  Ann  Arbor,  and  in* 
ued  my  task  methodically.  Nothin?  was  qu;,.ecj  jf  could  have  a room  and  bed 
more  difficult  than  to  accustom  Jack  to  . .... 

don  his  clothes;  he  used  to  take  off  his 
pantaloons  again  and  again,  until  at  last 
I had  them  sewed  to  his  shirt.  When  he 
walks  out  with  me,  he  wears  a straw  hat. 


ci  o t j 

c •?.  .c  - 

-O  cr,  .a  - 


E tyg:. 


n il,  -icing  accoun’s  of  its  talents  so  won- 
.eriuf  that  I could  not  help  expressing 


ome  incredulity.  My  host  smiled,  say- 
ng  that  I was  not  the  first  one  who  would 
ot  believe  in  these  results  of  animal  edu- 
a*ion,  until -he  had  seen  it  with  his  own 
yes.  He  therefore  proposed  to  me  to 
all  with  him  on  Mr.  Vanneck. 

I gladly  consented,  and  on  die  follow- 
)g  morning  we  set  out.  The  house  of 
c 0<  ole  lies  on  the  road  to  Olinda, 
it  ovt  , i hour’s  ride  from  town.  We  pro- 
edv  1 along  splendid  hedges  of  efetus, 
by  bananas  and  palm  trees,  and  at 
observed  its  charming  villa.'  A 
et  ro  received  ns  at  the  entrance  and 
k as  to  the  parlor.  hastening  to  tell  his 
ter  of  our  visit.  The  first  object 
licit  caught  our  attention  was  the  mon- 
-y,  seated;  on  a stool,  and  sewing  with 
i\  it  industry.  Much  struck,  I watched 
attentively,  while  he,  not  paying  any 
tuntiou  to  us,  proceeded  with  his  work, 
fhe  door  opened;  Mr.  Vanneck.  reclining 
,r,  an  easy  chair,  was  wheeled  in.  Tho’ 
is  legs  are  paralyzed,  he  seemed  briglit 
i l < ^Wul;  lie  welcomed  us  mostkind- 
ttce  monkey 


, but  never  without  making  fearful  grima-  door>  anc[  soon  reLir€d  to  his  bed,  and 
He  takes  a bath  every  day,  and  ts  sunk  ;nt0  a comfortable  sleep.  Along  to- 


to  himself.  The  bar-keeper  told  him  he 
could,  unless  they  should  be  so  full  as  to 
render  it  necessary  to  put  another  in  with 
him.  At  an  early  hour  the  reverend 
gentleman  went  to  his  room,  locked  the 
soon 


to 


« = : 


ces. 


on  the  whole  very  cleanly.  ward  mid-night  he  was  roused  from  his 

“Jack,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Vanneck.  point-  ?iumhers  by  a loud  knocking  at  his  door. 

._.i  ......  his  «.  jiaii0  [ you  there,  ” he  exclaimed. 


a)  ‘ 

• - _ O ^ • 

Z C js  ~ 
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Xti. 


in g to  me,  “this  gentleman  wants 
handkerchief.  The  monkey  drew  it  from 
my  pocket,  and  handed  it  to  me.  “Now 
show  your  room  to  my  guests,”  continued 
his  master,  at  which  lie  stopped  to  let  us 
pass,  and  then  followed  himself.  Every- 
thing was  extremely  tidy  in  the  small 
room.  'J  here  was  a bed  with  a mattress, 


a table,  some  chairs,  drawers  and  various  jg  tjiere  ?” 


“ what  do  you  want  now?" — particular 
stress  on  the  last  word. 

“You  must  take  another  lodger,  Sir, 
with  you,”  said  the  voice  of  the  land- 
lord. 

“ What ! another  yet  ? ” 

Why,  yes — there  is  only  one  in  here. 


o 

. cu  **  * < 

o — .o  -a  2 
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toys;  a gun  hung  on  the  wall.  The  bell'  0ue  i why  here  is  Mr.  Brown, 

T 1 L ...»  1 J - . . « I « 


was  rung;  Jack  went  out  and  reappeared  metiW(nsfc  preacher,  and  myself,  already, 
with  his  master,  wheeling  in  the  chair. — -anj  ^ si10Uid  think  that  enough  for  one 
Meanwhile  I had  taken  the  gun  from  the,  bfcd  even  in  Michigan.” 
wall;  Mr.  Vanneck  handed  it  to  the  mon-  rpbp  jandlord  seemed  to  think  so  too, 

key,  who  fetched  the  powder  fla>k  and  anci  feft  the  trio  to  their  repose.  

shot  bag,  and  in  the  whole  process  of  , German  writer  gives  the  following: 
loading,  acquitted  himself  like  a rifleman.  ouncr  «nrl  is  a"  fishing-rod.”  Tot 

1 had  already  seen  so  much  that  was  »s-4  f ^ he  aver3  the  eyes  to 
tomshing,  that  I hardly  felt  surprised  at- 1)0okt  Jjie  smi,e  to  be  the  bait,  the 


K 
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went  on  sewing  with  this  feat.  Jack  now  placed  himself  at  the 


■,  .ua.-jal.  I could  not  refrain  from  ex-  open  window,  took  aim,  and  discharged 
“how  wonderful  !”  for  the  man-  ti,e  jrUn.  without  being  the  least  startled 

^ I _ _ C * 1.  n,  M » na  1,1  A W/\  eh  Al>A  1 


without  being 

mr process  of  the- animal  were  those  by  the  report.  He  then  went  through  the 


f 


_ practical  tailor.  He  was  sewing  a 
ir  of  striped  pan'aloons,  the  narrow 
.-pi-  of  which  showed  chat  they  were  in- 


!,-  I for  himself. 

j\  negro  now  appeared,  announcing 


ifaci-me  Jasmin,  whom  Mi.  Vanneck  in- 
i' » aceJ  as  his  neighbor.  Madame  Jas- 
n vas  accompanied  by  her  little  daugh- 
a girl  of  2 years 


who  immediately 


sword  exercise,  with  the  same  skill. 

It  would  be  too  long  to  jot  down  all 
Mr.  Vanneck  told  us  about  his  method  of 
education  and  training;  the  above  facts, 
witnessed  by  myself,  bear  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  abilities  of  the  animal,  and 
its  master’s  talents  for  tuition. 

We  stayed  to  supper,  to  which  came 
more  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Jack  again 


t-r  r 


if 


lover  the  gudgeon,  the  “marriage 
butter  in  which  it  is  fried.” 

1 “Boys,  what  is  all  that  noise  in  the 
school  ? ” “ It’s  Bill  Sikes,  sir,  a imitat 

ing  a locomotive.  ” “ Come,  V illiam, 

ymi  have  turned  into  a locomotive,  it 
high  lime  you  were  switched  off. 

. Invaluable. — “The  skin  of  his  teeth,  ” j k 
by  which  so  many  politicians  have  been  ; 
elected,  and  persons  saved  from  peril  and  | 

, death. 


o r? 


§"M  -5 


,n  to  the  monkey,  greeting  him  as  an  old  1 exhibited  his  cleverness  in  waiting,  at  'There  aie  about  fourteen  thousand1 


which  he  acquitted  himself  as  well  as  any 
man-servant.  Going  home,  my  compan- 


j-fcxid,  and  beginning  to  prattle  with  him. 

ack  furtively  peeped  at  his  maste  , but  ^ ^ _____  o 

is  Mr.  Vannrck’s  glance  was  ster.  , th5  iH  ion  missed  a small  box  of  sweets,  out  of 
filur  went  on  sewing.  Suddenly  his  I which  he  had  regaled  the  monkey  with 
read  broke,  and  he  yut  the  end  to  his  ^ almonds.  Jack  had  managed  to  steal  it 
oath,  smoothed  it  with  bis  left  paw,  and 

breaded  the  needle  again.  Mr.  Vanneck  I 

hen  turned  to  him.  and  speaking  in  the  j punished  by  his  master. — Chambers'  Jvur- 
f<me  calm  tone  in  which  he  had  convers- 1 nal.  - ’3  ' ' Jl 

d with  us,  said, 


stitches  in  a shirt,  for  making  which  a / 
woman  receives  twelve  and  a half  cents. 


I L 


The  ague  rages  so,  in  somu  parts  of 
Iowa,  that  people  are  oblige:!  to  sleep 


5T1  Z - 


from  his  pocket,  and  on  being  afterward  ] with  corn  cobs  in  their  mouths  to  keep 
convicted  of  the  theft,  he  was  severely 


from  shaking  their  teeth  out. 


“Jack,  put  your  work  aside  and  sweep 

le  floor.” 

^ Jack  hurried  to  the  adjoining  room  and 
rme  back  without  delay,  wiili  a broom 
n his  paw,  and  swept  onckdusted  like  a 
lean  housemaid.  I could  not  perfectly  f 
(lake  out  his  size,  as  he  always  walked  ' 


Negro,  airs  are  entirely 
l-he  latest  “ -i-* 

Orleans, 
ai  d playc 
is  that  of 


in 


;a!!e 


• The 
-i  i ior> 


superseded  b 
so  ci.ility  a:!op  ed 
rise-  ir  now  whistled, 
everywhere  by 

In  son 


Ltve  Within  Your  Means. — The  art 
of  living-  easily  as  to  money,  is  to  pitch 
your  scale  of  living  one  degree  below 
. your  means.  Comfort  and  enjoyment  are 
“j*  more  dependent  upon  easiness  in  detail  oi 
■■■..  .itiinmc'i  expenditure,  than  upon 
•oe  Oile.-.tioisi  diperence  in  the  scale. 


one  degree  oi 


&.T3  1 


very  beautiful  sopr 


Maiden’s 
t Robt-ii 


Complain- 


it 


Mi 


prigdit,  not  on  his  four  paws.  He  was 


Mrs.  Oh  tries  Howard 


bout  three  feet  high,  but  stooped  a little.  S. 
le  w s clad  in  linen  pantaloons,  a color- 
d-  shirt,  a jacket,  and  red  neckerchief. — 
ft  another  hint  from*  his  master.  Jack 
,-ent  and  brought  several  glasses  of  lem- 
nade  on  a tray.  He  first  presented  the 
ray  to  Madame  Jasmin  and  her  daugh- 
ter, like  a well-bred  footman.  When  I 
ad  emptied  my  glass,  he  hastened  to  re- 
eve me  from  it,  putting  it  back  on  the 
Mr.  Vanneck  to6k  out  his  watch 


ay. 


Mrs.  Partington  advises  all  young 
■ be-  people  afflicted  with  the  preparation  of 
•n  the  heart  to  apply  the  cataract  of  mustard 

. , . ..  , . to  draw  out  the  information.  She  says 

Doctor  -am  a waggish  r^nsluon-  ghe  ^ Qever  known  a fai|  .re  where  this 

;\rTl  TTU>  i!Ha  °'rtv  a"-' ! device  was  followed, 
tliat-i  must  have  a pew  nearej 


goo  1 I 

thi’>k 


can’t  voi 


the  desk  than  where  1 now  sit 
“Why,”  sai;l  the  parson  ‘ 
hear  well  where' you  are.  ” 

0 yes,"  was  the  reply,  bu-  tint  am 
lit  flic  fact  is  then- a;--  .o'manv  people 


It  is  rumored  that  one  of  the  Smith 
a family  is  about  to  get  married.  We  don’t 
j want  to  appear  inqusitive,  but  we  would^ 
,(j  like  to  know  which  Smith  it  is. 


to 


hd  showed  it  to  the  monkey;  it  was  just 
Pree.  Jack  went  and  brought  a cup  of  j 
p6th  to  his  master,  %ho  remarked  that 
p monkey  did  not  know  the  movements 
jc  the  watch,  but  that  he  knew  exactly 
lion  of  the  hands  when  they 
'h'-'-m  and  kept  it  in  . ic  ! | 
lAk-.-  ...  ■ -r 


I between  me  and  lim  pulpit,  that  by 
i time  wii  it  you  say  g ts  back  t->  wln-i. 
am,  it  i - <u Jlul  as  dish-water l" 

| "Do  you  think  you  are  fit  to  die  ? 


Mile.  Nan,  the  prima  donna  of  Niblo’s 


(-  opera  troupe,  is  described  as  a bright,, 
agreeable  looking  woman,  with  a sharp, 


nose,  sharp  chin,  and  sharp  eyes — a very- 
pretty  piece  of  music  set  in  three  sharp. 


JU  .a  <v 


said  a slattern  mother  to  Her  neglecfc 

child. 

“ I don’t  know,  ” said  tne  little  girl 
taking  hold  of  her  dirty  dress  and  in- 

Lspecting  it  “if  it  ain’t  torjlii  There  are  twenty-eightmilliorsof specie 

'..opinion,  -v. no  lying  idlevmd  profitless  in  the  Treasurv 

2d 


The  hog  is  'said  to  have  been  tV  firs- 
animal  saerified  to  the  gods  and  eaten 

*’  by  men. 

i-  J 


It: 


FAJJJiy  VJLLISi; 


OR, 


n 


THE  WIDOW  AND  THE  MARQ.DIS. 


Fanny  A'llliers,  at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  had' 
ffst  returned  with  her  father  to  London,  alter  a 
►Jong  continental  sojourn.  Her  mother  had  been 
"lead  many  years,  and  she  was  the  idol  of  her  sor- 
rowing parent,  who  beheld  in  her  the  reflection  of 


leauties  and  accomplishments  which  had 
him  to  his  lost  wife;  and  he  was  now 
lanxious,  as  he  was  advancing  in  years,  to  see  his 
daughter  well  and  worthily  bestowed.  It  was 
with  this  object  he  had  returned  from  the  Conti- 
nent, and  many  were  the  suitors  for  her  hand,  that 
the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  which  soon  got  abroad, 
brought  round  the  young  maid;  her  graceful,  and 
yet  withal  rounded  and  developed  figure,  her 
glossy  tresses,  that  descended  gracefully  and  play- 
her  shoulders,  her  large  hazel  eyes, 
ruei^^mile,  and  beautiful  complexion,  were  re- 
sistless charms  for  some,  while  with  others  it  was 
the  amiable,  yet  esplcgle  temper,  and  lastly,  and 
perhaps  not  the  least  powerful  tempters,  were  her 
wealth  and  expectations;  be  it,  however,  as  it 
! may , there  were  wooers  enough.  They  were  all 
equally  well  received,  laughed  with,  and  when  the 
eventfu^moment  came  upon  which  they  hazarded 
their  hopes,  they  were  either  politely  and  steadily 

refused,  or,  if  the  case  deserved  it,  laughed  at. 

< Not  with  all  this  could  it  be  said  that  Fanny  Vil- 
t liers  was  a coquette,  far  from  it;  but  perhaps  from 
having  seen  more  of  the  world  than  other  girls  of 
her  age,  she  had  less  timidity  about  the  male  pop- 
ulation in  general,  and  a better  appreciation  and 
perception  of  their  characters.  Learned  then  in 
r\j  love>  and  herself  lovely,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
1 she  should  obtain  a paragon  of  men.  Something 
like  this  did  really  present  himself  in  the  person 
of  Edward  Lascelles,  for  he  was  endowed  with 
manly  beauty,  an  amiable  disposition,  wealth,  and, 
moreover,  had  also  sufficient  discernment  to  see 
that  so  difficult  a maid  must  be  skilfully  played 
for;  and  he  was  master  enough  of  the  art  of  love 
to  pretend  indifference  when  he  had  momentarily 
armed  her,  and  she  was  in  expectation  of  the 
customary  declaration  with  which  such  successes 
were  always  followed;  her  disappointment  induced 
r pique;  which  when  again  overcome  by  fascinating 
attentions  and  apparent  devotion,  made  her  his 
1 filing  captive;  and  such  was  his  tact,  that  the 
,;)ove  he  entertained  for  Fanny  Villiers  was  reward- 
ed at  a hint,  by  a lull,  impassioned,  confiding 
^confession. 

J Thus  was  she  won,  and  by  her  father  willingly 
'resigned  to  him  who  was  in  every  way  worthy  of 

her. 

Happy  was  the  wedding-day,  and  full  of  pro- 
_m.se,  for  it  saw  two  really  loving  hearts  united, 
tnd  though  in  first  love,  yet  in  love’s  ways  no  in- 
experienced pair.  Nor  was  the  marriage  unpro- 
ductive of  that  real  happiness  which  it  promised, 
.'nd  the  years  that  passed  by  seemed  rather  to 
Strengthen  the  tie  which  had  been  thus  joyfully 
ijeommenced.  But  the  sixth  year  was  to  be  one  of 
[trial  for  the  young  and  beautiful  wife,  for  in  it  she 
[was  fated  to  lose  this  loving  partner  of  her  life,  and 

Bnot  him  alone,  but  that  parent  who  had  watched 
through  life  with  such  care  and  tenderness, 
for  every  heart,  whatever  its  grief,  there  yet 
mains  a ray  of  joy,  and  though,  in  the  first  burst 
•}f  poignant  grief  and  anguish,  there  seems  nought 
[>n  this  earth  for  the  afflicted  ones  to  live  for,  yet, 
,Ke  the  mariner  tossed  in  the  storm,  when  dark- 
less and  desolation  surround  him,  his  eye  at 
fength  catches  the  faint  dash  of  light  upon  the  sky 
Ihich  bids  hope  once  more  enter  into  his  despond- 
tag,  heart.  So  too  the  young  widow  was,  in  all 
pr  poignant  grief,  yet  bound  to  earth  by  one  tie 
4-her  boy — and  in  him  she  concentrated  all  her 
mbpes  and  love,  and  through  him  she  once  more 
>/  'M  on  V>  that  life  she  had  else  renounced.  But 
4 fiugh  she  dwelt  in  the  haunts  of  men  as  a duty, 
pme  seemed  to  be  w ithout  one  of  those  impulses 
| vhich  incite  to  the  enjoyment  of  life. 

The  third  year  of  her  widowhood  had  already 
lassed,  and  the  occasional  glimpses,  that  were 
u in  the  world  of  -.l".  widow  Lascelles  had  been 
t-,  ,'reate  moi^^jhan  usual  sensation,  for 


be  more  just  to  say  that  her  beauty  was  now  first  , bestow  one  look  of  pardon  for  this  proceeding  / 
fully  developed  into  womanly  perfection.  Can  it,  ‘ and  yet  not  banishment,  but  one  ray  of  hone  for  /» 
therefore,  be  wondered  at  that  admirers  began  to  the  future.  Oh,  madame!”  he  exclaimed  as  ‘he  * 
follow  the  young  widow-at  a distance,  it  is  true,  f sunk  back  upon  the  sofa  with  averted  looks  as  if 
for  they  well  perceived  that  their  addresses  would,  ’ vexed  and  wearied  out  with  his  efforts,  «can  you 

feel  no  pity  for  me?” 

“Monsieur  le  Marquis,”  at  length  exclaimed 
the  widow,  wishing  to  end  a scene  which  was 
beginning  to  agitate  her  beyond  her  control,  “why 
will  you  continue  to  appeal  to  me  for  my  love  or 
for  my  hand,  after  you  know,  what  I once  more 
repeat,  that  I wifi  never  marry  again?  Do  not 


iV/i  } 

at  the  present  early  date,  have  excited  the  indig- 
nation of  one  who  had  suffered  much,  and  who 
still  retained,  though  not  an  acute,  still  a subdued 
melancholy  feeling  of  her  bereavement.  Still 
they  hoped,  believing  that  in  no  woman’s  heart 
yet  young  and  beautiful,  and  surrounded  with  all 
the  luxuries  of  life,  could  grief  maintain  a settled 


sway.  The  fourth  year  after  the  death  of  her  hus-  think  this  position,  which  I regret  to  see  you  in 
b’nd,  Fanny  Lascelles  did,  indeed,  seem  to  have  0r  even  your  tears,  wifi  for  one  instant  move  me 


taste  for  life  and  society,  but  it  might  have 
been  that  now  her  boy  was  advancing  to  an  age 
which  prevented  her  continuing  her  seclusion. — 
Her  air  appeared,  too,  less  melancholy,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  male  portion,  and  the  indignation  of 
the  female,  rose  with  the  circumstance,  and 
wherever  the  young  widow  was,  there  assuredly 
might  be  met  some  of  her  expectant  but  silent 
admirers.  They  were  of  all  ages  and  positions, 
from  the  lisping,  self-satisfied  elegant , to  him  of 
ripe,  almost  mellow  age,  and  whose  respectable 
and  staid  position  in  society  gave  him,  in  his  esti- 
mation, a greater  chance,  when  she  who  was  con- 
cerned was  an  unprotected  female.  Amongst  ' 
these  silent  admirers,  however,  was  one  more 
sedulous  in  his  attentions  than  the  rest;  he  was  a 
young  Frenchman,  of  good  family  and  fortune, 
extremely  handsome  exterior,  and  highly  accom- 
plished; he  was  amiable  to  her,  and  appeared  most 
fond  of  her  child,  and,  under  the  plea  of  bringing 
him  trifles,  he  found  a ready  admission  into  her 
house.  His  visits  gradually  extended  in  length 
and  frequency,  until  it  became  almost  a certainty 
to  find  the  young  Marquis  de  Yincy  at  the  house 
of  the  fair  widow  at  a certain  period  of  the  day; 
and,  joining  this  circumstance  to  her  increased 
gaiety,  rumor  was,  it  is  possible,  not  altogether  to 
blame  in  foretelling  the  speedy  alliance  of  the  pair. 

Upon  one  of  these  visits  the  Marquis  de  Yincy 
was,  perhaps  premeditatedly  so,  unusually  taci- 
turn, and,  after  more  than  an  ordinary  long  pause 
in  the  conversation,  when  the  Marquis  was  appa- 
rently lost  in  deep  thought,  the  widow  broke  the 
silence — 

“I  trust,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  that  nothing  un- ' 
pleasant  has  occurred  to  you  since  our  last  meet- 
ing?” 

“No,  madame,  you  are  very  good  to  interest 
yourself;  but” — a momentary  silence  ensued,  and 
f the  Marquis  heaved  a deep  sigh,  and  looked  most 
expressively,  “can  you  not  feel  for  me,  madame?”  - 
“I  really  do  not  understand  you,  Monsieur  le 
Marquis.”  ; 

“I  trust  that  you  wifi  pardon  me,  then,  when  I 
confess  to  you  my  admiration  and  love,  and  my 
hopes  raised  by  your  kind  reception.” 

Half  pained  and  insulted  at  these  words,  which 
were  the  first  she  had  ever  heard  of  his  affection, 
she  sprung  from  the  sofa,  regarding  him  with 
astonishment. 

■The  Marquis  perceived  the  effect  of  his  sudden 
nouncement,  and  though  but  little  flattered  at 
s reception,  he  still  persevered. 

“Ah!  cold-hearted  woman,”  he  exclaimed;  “is 
there,  then,  no  hope  for  me — can  you  not  see  the 
true  affection  which  I feel  for  you?” 

The  young  widow  had  now  recovered  her  former 
serenity,  and  with  her  kindest  manner,  that  she 
might  somewhat  soften  the  blow,  and  inwardly 
blaming  herself  for  the  impropriety  of  so  often  re- 
ceiving his  visits,  she  declared  that  she  was  ir- 
revocably determined  never  to  wed  again.  But 
the  marquis  was  resolved  to  press  his  suit,  and, 
seizing  her  hand,  he  bent  over  it,  and,  bedewing  1 
it  with  tears,  implored  her  not  to  tell  him  that 
there  was  no  hope.  Regardless  of  the  torrent  of  I 
passionate  words  which  fell  from  his  lips,  the  young 
widow  drew  her  stately  form  up,  and  as  far  from  , 
him  as  possible,  requested  him  to  rise. 

“Ah,  madame!”  he  exclaimed,  in  tones  of  most 
touching  sorrow,  “have  you  not  a woman’s  heart? 
Can  you  witness  my  agony — my  humiliation  be- 
fore you— these  tears,  from  a man?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  you  cannot  feel  pity  for  me.  You  I 
shrink  from  me,  but  I will  pot  rise  fromyour  feci 


from  his  position, 


from  my  fixed  resolve.” 

The  Count  slowly  arose 
abashed  and  crest-fallen. 

“Since  I cannot  have  your  love,  grant  me  at 
least  your  pity.” 

“I  do  pity  you,  from  my  soul  I do,”  and  her 
voice  trembled  slightly;  “and  now,  for  pity’s  sake, 
leave  me  in  peace.” 

The  disconsolate  lover  at  these  words,  which 
sounded  too  much  like  mockery  for  even  his 
humbled  pride  to  brook,  bowed  respectfully  be- 
fore  her. 

“Since  my  presence  so  unhappily  disturbs  you, 
madame,  I will  leave  you;  but  will  you  permit  me 
to  return?  Do  you  refuse  me  this  sole  gratification 
which  I humbly  ask?” 

This  modest  request  was  preferred  with  such  an 
air  of  deep  sorrow  and  humiliation,  and  such  a 
timid  fear  of  refusal,  that  the  heart  of  Fanny  Las- 
celles  could  not  resist. 

“I  will  permit  you  to  return,  Monsieur,  only  on 
condition  that  you  never  again  speak  to  me  of 
your  affection  or  allude  to  this  scene,  which  has 

been  as  mortifying  to  me  as  it  must  have  been  to  7 
vou.” 


She  waved  her  hand  with  a majestic  ai£-  ; 
the  poor  Marquis,  bowing  in  eloquent  silence, 
sighed  himself  out  of  the  dear  but  forbidding  pre- 
sence. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  him,  she  sank  back 
utterly  exhausted  and  trembling  with  agitation, 
and  she  laughed  a little  laugh  that  was  full  of  sor- 
row, vexation,  and  pity.  “Poor  man,”  she  sigh- 
ed, “what  a fool  he  is ! Can  it  be  possible  he 
loves  me  so  much?  I cannot  believe  it.  Well, 
I suppose  he  won’t  return  any  more,  and  then 
he’ll  soon  forget  me.  But,  poor  fellow,  how  he 
wept!  A man’s  feelings  must,  indeed,  be  poignant 
when  he  comes  to  that.  I could  scarcely  command 
myself,  yet  I was  determined  that  he  should  not 
perceive  that  he  distressed  me.  Heigh  ho  !”  half 
' yawned  the  widow,  settling  her  soft  cheek  down 
£ int0  yielding  cushion,  and  abstractedly  regard- 
ing her  wedding-ring,  and  then  passing  her  white 
hand  through  her  falling  tresses,  she  continued  her 
0 soliloquy.  “Well,  he  is  certainly  very  handsome,” 
/ and  then  again,  as  if  half  chiding  herself  for  the 
" thought,  she  continued,  “Not  that  I can  love 
^ aught  else  but  him  who  is  gone,  let  me  render 
whatever  praise  I may  to  those  who  are  worthy  of 
it.  But  was  I not  somewhat  harsh  with  him?  I 
fear  I must  have  been;  yet  I was  compelled  to  it, 
or  he  would  not  have  believed,  in  the  truth  of  my 
determination  not  to  marry,  and  that,  dear  hus- 
band, I never  will;”  and  as  she  said  this,  she  rose 
and  walked  across  the  room  to  the  full-length 
portrait  of  her  husband,  and  she  stood  some  mo- 
ments silently  contemplating  it;  but  she  turned 
from  it,  the  tear  glittering  in  her  eye,  the  proof  of 
the  sorrow  of  a first  thought,  and  the  half-smile 
yet  lighting  her  countenance  showed  it  had  been 
chased  by  gayer  visitants,  and  the  ejaculation, 
“All!  poor  Marquis!”  told  the  direction  of  that 
smile. 

Thus  it  was  that  pity,  the  only  thing  for  which 
her  lover  prayed,  made  its  way  into  her  soft  heart, 
and  reigned  there  with  gentle  influence.  Pity, 
’tis  said,  is  akin  to  love.  It  was,  therefore,  very 
thoughtless  of  the  young  widow  to  let  him  con- 
tinue his  visits,  and  how  could  she  expect  him  not 
to  speak  again  of  the  foelings  which  consumed 
h'£  ' ^was  ntterly  impossible,  and  if  ho  com 
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^ 'ongue,  and  refrained  from  speaking 

t/7  V \ lie  could  not  control  his  eyes 


<%om  her  sight;  they  w< 
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1 brightness,  and  then  she  would  pity  him  still 
i | more.  Still,  however,  she  did  not  distinguish  him 
■[rom  aoy  of  the  others  who  secretly  aspired  to  her 
”hand;  her  manners  were  to  all  alike  coldly  digni- 
fied and  merely  polite. 

The  Marquis  de  Yincy  was  a most  accomplished 
man,  and  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  not  to  have 
felt  pleasure  in  his  society,  embellished  by  attain- 
ments which,  though  not  profound,  were  varied 
. and  pleasing.  He  was  an  excellent  musician,  and 
had  a well-cultivated  voice.  The  young  widow, 
too,  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  would 
gladly  accept  his  invitation  to  sing  with  him,  and 
if  he  flung  fire  and  meaning  into  passages  which 
bore  upon  his  unrequited  passion,  it  was  natural 
also  that  she  should  sing  with  expression,  and  not 
too  unnatural  that  it  should,  in  some  measure,  be 
addressed  to  the  object  before  her  when  the  theme 
was  not  altogether  of  so  ideal  a character  that  she 
might  be  carried  away  in  imagination  to  the  dear 
defunct.  Such  a rehearsal  of  love  the  young  wi- 
dow but  too  plainly  felt  might  not  altogether  be 
; indulged  in  with  impunity,  for  it  had  already 
heigh,  ned  the  character  of  that  pity  she  had  ex- 
presses into  something  of  real  sorrow  at  the  unfor- 
tunate position  of  the  Marquis;  and,  lest  this  phase 
, o^feeling  should  develope  itself  till  it  assumed  a 
more  decided  character,  the  prudent  widow  for  a 
time  gave  up  these  musical  discoursings.  But 
then,  again,  the  Marquis  read  romarkably  well, 
and  ho  had  the  tact,  by  describing  the  character 
of  some  particular  book,  to  interest  the  young  wi- 
. dow  u-itil  ho  obtained  permission  to  read  it  to  her. 

But  his  ooks  were  all  of  one  class  and  one  theme, 

' the  one  on  which  he  appeared  most  eloquent,  and 
- when  he  read  some  particular  passage,  it  came 
ry  from  him  as  though  he  were  addressing  his  own 
sentiments  to  the  beautiful  listener.  Not  that  he 
ever  spoke  of  his  love,  an  occasional  sigh  was  the 
only  and  .the  indirect  allusion  to  his  particular  1 
state  of  feeljng.  What  woman  could  have  resisted? 
And  the  young  widow  was  to  be  pardoned  if  she 
felt  her  heart  gradually  softening  to  him.  Half 
ashamed,  she  would  question  herself  as  to  her 
changed  feelings,  and  then  make  a sudden  resolve 
to  banish  him  from  her  house.  But  then,  again, 
she  would  reason,  would  this  not  seem  strange, 
and  mark  my  own  weakness  and  mistrust  of  my- 
j self  after  so  long  an  acquaintanceship?  This 
! reasoning  would  shake  her  determination.  The 
Marquis  continued  his  visits — he  read  his  favorite 
auth<frs  (they  became  her  own),  was  permitted  to 
sing  his  songs.  He  sang  so  well  that  she  would 
no  longer  deny  herself  the  pleasure  of  joining  her 
^ voice  with  his,  an^the  neglected  duetts  were  once 
more  daily  repeated.  Her  boy,  too,  was  an  espe- 
cial favorite  with  the  Marquis,  and  he  was  really 
so  kind  to  him;  he  would  often,  too,  give  him  a 
little  lesson  in  French,  or  please  the  boy  by  teach- 
ing him  fencing  or  drawing,  and  she  doubly  re- 
gretted that  he  was  left  to  a woman  to  bring  up, 
and  would  lose  many  advantages. 

“Ah!  if  I dare  think  of  it,  for  his  sake  I would 
make  the  sacrifice,  and  might  take  compassion 
upon  the  poor  Marquis.  He  really  is  very  hand- 
some.” 

Such  were  her  thoughts,  aud  they  must  have 
continued  to  gather  strength  and  decision  by  time, 
for  about  four  months  after,  she  had  just  returned 
from  a drive  alone,  when  her  boy  came  running  to 
her,  and,  bursting  into  tears,  buried  his  head  in 
his  mother’s  lap,  and  thus  sobbingly  replied  to  her 
tender  inquiries: — 

“Oh!  mamma — dear  mamma;  Jane  tells  me 
that  you  will  not  love  me  now!” 

“And  why  not,  my  precious  one?” 

“Because  she  says  I shall  have  another  papa?” 

“And  would  you  not  like  the  Marquis  do  Yincy, 
who  is  so  kind  to  you,  for  a papa?” 

“No,”  replied  the  boy,  “I  will  have  no  other 
papa  than  my  own  papa  there,”  pointing  to  the 
picture. 

The  widow’s  eye  followed  his  little  hand,  but 
hastily  turned  away,— her  face  was  momentarily 
flushed. 

“But,  my  dear,  it  is  for  your  good.  You  will 
then  have  one  who  will  care  for  you,  and  know 
how  to  guide  your  future  career,  which  I,  as  a 
an,  cannot.” 

tba  arrival 


of  an  elderly  lady,  a frieau  of  the  widow’s. 

“My  dear  Fanny,”  she  exclaimed,  after  she  had 
been  a few  minutes  with  her,  “I  have  come  to 
know  whether  the  report  which  is  circulating  of 
your  intended  marriage  with  the  Marquis  de  Vincy 
is  true?” 

“Indeed,  my  dear  it  is,”  said  the  young  widow,  ^ 
casting  down  her  eyes.  “The  Marquis  has  pre-  f 
vailed  upon  me  by  his  constant  entreaties,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  for  the  future  advantage  of  my 
child,  for  whom,  God  knows,  I am  willing  to 
sacrifice  myself  in  any  way.” 

“Well,  my  dear  Fanny,  you  are  perfectly  mis- 
tress to  do  what  you  like,  and,  at  your  young  time 
of  life,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  asking  too  much  of 
you  to  give  up  your  future  days  entirely  to  the 
memory  of  him  who  is  gone.  But  there  is  only 
one  thing  that  I sincerely  regret,  and  that  is  that 
you  did  not  choose  a man  of  a more  amiable  tem- 
per.” 

“A  more  amiable  temper,  my  dear  friend?”  said 
the  young  widow,  in  surprise. 

“Yes,  my  dear;  but,  perhaps,  I should  rather 
say,  of  a less  hasty  temper.  To  you,  of  course, 
he  would  never  have  shown  it,  but  I happen  to 
know  the  fact.  But  it  would  be  wrong  of  me  to 
set  you  against  him,”  said  she,  with  rather  a ma- 
licious expression,  “and  might  not  be  considered 
quite  disinterested,  as  I was  the  dear  friend  of  poor 
award  there,”  looking  at  the  picture,  upon 
which  she  gazed  for  some  time;  and  then,  turning 
to  her  friend,  said,  with  that  peculiar  kind  of  small 
malice  for  which  women  in  general,  and  old  maids 
in  particular,  have  a well-earned  reputation,  “My 
dear  Fanny,  how  remarkably  well  preserved  that 
portrait  of  Edward  seems  to  be;  surely  you  must 
take  great  care  of  it,  or  have  had  it  re-varnished 
recently,  eh?” 

A month  after  this  interview,  the  Marquis  called 
early  in  the  morning.  There  was  an  air  of  confi- 
dence, nay,  even  of  command,  which  he  now  as- 
sumed in  the  establishment  of  the  young  widow, 
that  was  quite  unknown  before.  He  was  waiting 
in  sn  ante-room,  and  was  pacing  up  and  down  as 
though  somewhat  excited,  when  the  little  boy  en- 
tered, who,  upon  seeing  him,  turned  away  hastily 
to  leave  the  room. 

“Come  here,  sir,”  said  the  Marquis,  impatient- 
ly; “do  you  not  see  me?” 

“Yes;  but  I w’as  not  looking  for  you — I wanted 
my  mamma.” 

“And  wben*I  speak  to  you,  sir,  for  the  future, 
you  will  please  to  pay  the  same  attention  to  me  as 
to  her.  But  come,  tell  me  what  was  that  your 
mamma  was  saying  to  you  the  other  day  about 
Mr.  Powis?” 

“If  you’re  so  angry  I shan’t  speak  to  you,”  re- 
plied the  spoiled  boy,  “and  I’ll  tell  my  mamma.” 

The  Marquis  bit  his  lips,  muttering  between  his 
teeth— 

« Art,  my  little  fellow,  wait  a short  time  longer, 
and  we  shall  see.” 

In  this  not  very  amiable  mood  he  was  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  his  intended,  who  graciously 
extended  her  hand  to  him,  and  motioned  him  to 
take  a seat  beside  her. 

After  exchanging  a few  short  sentences,  the 
Marquis  relapsed  into  an  unusual  silenco. 

“What  is  the  matter,  Marquis?  You  are  deci- 
dedly not  amusing  this  morning.” 

“I  believe,  madame,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  be  amiable  when  they  are  so 
ill-satisfied.” 

“And  what  in  the  world  can  you  have  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  me?” 

“Well,  madame,  since  you  will  know,  I highly 
disapprove  of  your  conduct  yesterday. 

“My  conduct!”  said  the  widow,  in  a half-offend- 
ed  tone. 

“Yes,  madame,  did  you  not  accept  the  arm  of 
Mr.  Powis  at  the  concert,  and  did  he  not  after-  r 
jpards  see  you  home,  when  I,  through  unavoidable 
circumstances,  could  not  be  present? 

“And  is  this  all  that  puts  you  out  of  temper?” 
said  the  widow,  laughing  playfully. 

“Well,  madame,  since  you  will  have  me  to  tell 
all  my  complaints,”  said  the  marquis,  who  was 
evidently  in  a bad  humor,  which  was  heightened 
by  the  playful  badinage  of  the  lady,  “I  have  ftr- 
to  cpBH*Um  of  your  general  coldness  t^  x 
at  least  tw  f 


since,  and  now  . 

your  mind.” 

“Trne,  marquis,  but  I am  sorry  your  mem  (by 
is  so  tr^.acherous.  Did  I not  say  that  when  I had 
completed  purse  which  I am  knitting  for  you, 
j 1 would  then  n<>.me  the  day?”  and  she  held  up  the  ^ ^ I 


purse  in  her  hand,  and,  as  if  to  tease  him,  she 
pulled  out  two  or  thi-ee  meslies. 

The  marqnis  suddenly  r0se— “I  can’t  bear  this 
any  longer!” 

“Then  I must  pull  out  some  more  rows,”  and, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  she  continue  yp 
undo  the  purse. 

“Very  well,  madame,  very  well,  as  you  please,”  ' 
continued  he,  pacing  up  and  down 
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“laugh  at  me— torment  me,”  and  then,  suddenly 
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stopping  before  the  picture  of  her  late  husband, 
he  continued,  “and  have  I not  also  to  submit  to 
daily  affront  as  well  as  petty  annoyances?  Is  this 
picture  never  to  be  removed?  Will  you  eternally 
insult  me  by  this  old  attachment— this  imbecile, 
who  still  mocks  me?  I will  myself  remove  it,” 
and  he  was  advancing  towards  it  in  the  heat  of  his  ^ * 
passion,  when  of  a sudden  he  felt  his  hand  seized 
with  violence,  and,  turning  round,  he  beheld  the 
woman  he  had  believed  so  tame  and  implacable 
standing  before  him,  her  eyes  literally  flashing 
fire;  for  a moment  her  indignation  seemed  to  choke 
her. 

“So,  sir!”  she  at  length  exclaimed,  “do  you 
then  fling  off  the  mask  and  outrage  my  feelings  in 
this  unmanly  way?” 

The  marquis  shuddered — he  felt  in  an  instant 
how  his  temper  had  led  him  to  overstep  the  bounds 
of  prudence,  and  he  feared  to  demolish  in  a day 
the  plan  of  years. 

“Madame,  you  must  feel  that  you  have  trifled 
with  me,”  he  at  length  exclaimed,  “and  I have 
some  right  to  accuse.” 

“Me  you  might  accuse,  and  I would  pardon  you, 
but  when  you  once  attack  my  husband,  do  you 
not  know,  short-seeing  man,  that  you  call  back 
into  my  heart,  when  I seek  to  defend  him,  all 
those  feelings  with  which  it  once  overflowed;  but 
which  I have  allowed  to  pass  into  near  forgetful- 
ness, that  you  might  tranquilly  obtain  some  little 
spot  therein?” 

“Pardon,  madame;  I did  but ” 

“No  pardon,  sir;  open  war  from  henceforth  and 
for  ever.  Leave  this  house,  and  know  that  I de- 
test you.” 

“Oh,  hear  me,  madame.” 

“Never!” — and  she  advanced  across  to  the  door 
and  opened  it.  “Either  you,  sir,  or  I.” 

The  marquis,  crest-fallen,  and  fearing  to  provoke 
her  further,  with  one  short,  unsuccessful  appeal, 
reluctantly  obeyed  her  commands. 

Scarcely  had  he  left  the  room,  when  she  ad- 
vanced towards  the  picture,  and,  with  an  impas- 
sioned glance  and  outspread  arms,  sank  upon  her 
knees. 

“Oh,  that  I should  ever  have  forgotten  thee, 
dear  one! — have  lent  a willing  ear  to  him  who  is 
no  more  worthy  to  be  compared  to  thee  than  I am 
to  an  angel.  I am  saved,  and  never  more  shall 
thy  dear  memory  quit  my  heart.” 

The  rage  of  the  unfortunate  Marquis  was  soon 
dispelled;  in  vain  he  wrote  to  her,  suing  for  par- 
don, and  employed  the  good  offices  of  their  mutual 
friends.  She  declared  that  she  was  resolute,  and 
broke  off  the  match  for  ever,  and  the  Marquis  thus 
saw  the  prize  for  which  he  had  waited  with  years 
of  anxiety  snatched  from  his  hands  by  a momen- 
tary betrayal  of  that  passion  which  he  had  hitherto 
always  carefully  concealed  in  her  presence,  and 
he  was  driven  to  the  deepest  despair.  All  written 
communications  being  now  returned,  and  the 
assistance  of  his  friends  continuing  unavailing,  he 
resolved  to  risk  all,  and  pay  a visit  to  her  house, 
even  though  he  should  receive  the  ignominy  of  a ; 
repulse  at  the  threshold.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  I 
fifth  day  after  the  rupture,  with  a faltering  heart, 
he  knocked  at  the  door;  it  was  opened;  it  was  evi- 1 
dent  that  the  servants  had  received  no  commands, 
and  were  not  aware  of  the  change  in  his  position, 
for  the  entree  was  given  to  him  as  to  the  master  ofl 
the  house.  Taking  advantage  of  this  circm-T 
stance,  and  hoping  to  enter  her  presence  beforni 
she  could  deny  him,  he  bade  the  servants  not  a,?-£ 
y «»  he  would  proceed  to  the  ro 
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_r  son.  But  when  alone  he  passed  rapidly  along 
the  corridor  to  the  saloon  which  had  witnessed  his 
misfortune.  She  was  not  there,  the  door  was  open, 
and  he  passed  from  one  room  to  the  other  till  he 
arrived  at  her  boudoir;  at  this  hallowed  precinct 
ie  paused;  the  door  was  half  opened,  and  there, 
r reclining  upon  a conch,  lay  the  beautiful  widow; 
she  was  asleep,  her  hair  falling  negligently  over 
her  fair  bust,  her  beautiful,  jewelled  little  hand 
hanging  negligently  by  her  side;  her  face  was  re- 
. clining  uk  the  soft  pillow,  a flush  o’erspread  her 
f cheeks, Tind  a smile  lighted  up  her  countenance, 
as  though  the  pleasing  passage  of  the  book  which 
was  open  by  the  side  of  her  were  still  passing 
though  her  mind.  Ttfe  Marquis  was  entranced; 
could  it  be  possible,  could  he  have  indeed  lost 
this  beautiful  creature,  and  could  she  cruelly  dis- 
card him  from  her  for  ever?  No,  she  would  re- 
lent, and  now  that  smile  upon  her  face,  a happy 
omen;  he  approached  gently  to  her,  for  an  instant 


he  gazed  upon  her,  then  kneeling  by  her  side, 
seized  her  hand.  At  the  same  instant  the  widow 
awoke,  and  seeing  the  Marquis  by  her  side,  sprang 
up,  indignation  and  anger  darting  from  her  eyes. 

“Ah,  bold  man,”  she  at  length  exclaimed,  “do ' 
you  dare  to  approach  me  again,  and  now  not  even 
respect  the  privacy  of  this  room?  Begone,  sir,  ere 


I call  my  servants  to  drag  you  hence,”  and  she 
shrunk  loathingly  from  him,  and  placed  her  hand 
upon  the  bell. 

“Cold  and  heartless  woman,  you  shall  hear  me, 
or  if  not,  I will  never  leave  this  spot  with  life.55 

“Yon  shall  not  force  me  from  my  fixed  resolve;* 1 
each  word  you  now  utter  but  adds  to  my  con- 
tempt, and  I do  not  fear  your  idle  threat.” 

“You  will  not  pardon  me?” 

“No.” 

“My  death  be  upon  your  head  then,”  and  before 
she  could  recover  from  her  surprise,  the  Marquis 
had  plunged  a small  stiletto-knife,  which  lay  upon 
the  reading-table,  into  his  side. 

The  scream  of  the  widow,  as  she  saw  the  rash 
and  unexpected  act,  brought  assistance  to  the 
wounded  man.  A few  minutes  after,  the  friend 
who  had  previously  warned  her  of  the  character 
of  the  Marquis  entered  the  room;  she  ordered  the 
; wounded  man  to  be  removed  to  his  house,  and 
brought  back  tho  consoling  information  that  the 
I physicians  had  pronounced  the  wound  not  to  be 
Ji  dangerous.  Six  weeks  long  he  lay  suffering  from 
the  effect,  but  his  illness  was  not  without  good  re- 
sults, for  it  apparently  cured  him  of  the  wildness 
;!of  his  paroxysm  of  love  in  his  growing  anxiety 
after  health  and  strength;  and  in  a few  days  after, 
vc’oy  the  advice  of  his  medical  men  and  at  his  own 

» I desire,  he  left  England  for  Italy,  leaving  Fanny 
‘ Villiers  still  a young  widow,  happy  in  her  widow- 
P -ood,  and  in  this  blessed  state  she  ever  after  re. 

Alined,  declaring,  when  still  a handsome  old  lady, 
(’and  the  offspring  of  her  own  curly-haired  boy  were 


^clustered  happily  about  her,  that  she  was  thankful 
fFor  her  escape  from  a second  marriage. 


dripal 


Meantime  a smiling  offspring  rises  round, 

And  mingles  both  their  graces.  By  degrees, 

The  human  blossom  blows;  and  every  day, 

Soft  as  it  rolls  along,  shows  some  new  charm, 

The  father’s  lustre,  and  the  mother’s  bloom. 

[Thomson’s  Seasons. 


Written  for  the  Model  American  Courier. 
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THE  FLOWERS  OF  EARTH. 


BY  MAKY  GRACE  HALPINE. 


ft 


I turned  away  all  wearily 
From  the  cold  stranger’s  gaze, 

And  mournful  thoughts  came  o’er  me — 
The  thoughts  of  other  days; 

The  soul  grew  sick  within  me, 

Of  weariness  and  pain, 

And  the  heart  yearned  for  the  soft  caress 
It  ne’er  might  feel  again. 


Near  by  went  manhood’s  lofty  form, 
And  woman’s  softer  grace, 

And  bright  the  light  of  beauty  beamed 
From  many  a youthful  face; 

- Yet  woman  oft  unworthy  is 
1 1 Of  woman’s  holy  name, 

And  manhood  ben^js  his  lofty  brow 


Thus  as  I sadly  mused,  there  came 
A bright  and  joyous  band; 

Flowers  twined  around  each  tiny  brow- 
Flowers  in  each  little  hand. 

Oh!  pleasant  were  their  forms  and  fair, 
And  their  wild  and  merry  shout 
On  the  clear  and  balmy  summer  air, 
Like  silver  bells  rang  out. 


THE  TWO  WEAVERS. 


As  atjtheir  work  two  weavers  sat, 
Beguiling  time  with  friendly  chat, 
They  touch’d  upon  the  price  of  meat, 
So  high,  a weaver  scarce  could  eat. 


I thought,  sweet  prattlers,  as  I heard 
Those  tones  of  guileless  mirth. 

Though  bright  the  gathered  blossoms  bloomed 
Ye  were  the  flowers  of  earth; 

And  my  thoughts  grew  calmer  as  I gazed 
Upon  each  sunny  brow, 

And  I blessed  you  “darlings”  in  my  heart, 
E’en  as  I bless  you  now. 

And  I prayed  that  you  might  ever  be 
As  beautiful  as  now; 

Each  little  heart  from  care  as  free, 

As  pure  each  stainless  brow. 


“What  with  my  brats  and  sickly  wife,” 
Quoth  Dick,  “I’m  almost  tired  of  life; 
So  hard  my  work,  so  poor  my  fare, 

’Tis  more  than  mortal  man  can  bear. 


Oh!  there’s  a nameless,  touching  charm 
About  sweet  childhood’s  face — 

Its  merry,  artless,  winning  wiles — 

Its  wild,  untutored  grace — 

Like  buds  of  Eden  blooming  fair 
Amid  surrounding  dearth, 

As  pure  and  innocent  they  are 
The  loveliest  flowers  of  earth. 

Nashua,  New  Hampshire. 


Written  for  the  Model  American  Courier. 

THE  THREE  MARYS. 


BY  RICHARD  COE. 


We  should  love  the  name  of  Mary, 
For  the  sake  of  her  who  bore 
Jesus  on  her  gentle  bosom, 

In  the  days  of  yore: 

Soothed  and  oftentimes  caressed  Him, 
Blending  with  His  own  her  breath; 
Stood  beside  and  fondly  blessed  Him, 
At  His  death! 


We  should  love  the  name  of  Mary, 
For  the  sake  of  her  who  bowed 
At  the  Saviour’s  feet  in  sorrow, 
And  with  wailings  loud, 

Did  lament  her  lost  condition, 

All  before  the  face  of  men; — 
Thine  be  glory’s  lull  lruition, 
Magdalen! 


We  should  love  the  name  of  Mary, 

For  the  sake  of  her  who  cried, 
“Lord,  had’st  Thou  but  been  anear  us, 
Brother  had  not  died!” 

Tears  of  kindly  recollection, 

Mingling  with  her  bitter  sighs, 

As  they  met  a like  reflection, 

In  His  eyes! 


We  should  love  the  name  of  Mary, 

In  that  they  together  stand 
’Round  the  pure  white  throne  in  Heaven, 
Joining  hand  in  hand; 

And  the  while  all  circumspectly, 

Jesus,  Saviour,  praising  Thee, 
Shedding  on  us  indirectly 
Blessings  free! 


LADIES’  NAMES. 


Ann  is  too  plain  and  common, 
And  Nancy  sounds  but  ill; 
Yet  Anna  is  endurable, 

And  Annie  better  still. 

There  is  a grace  in  Charlotte, 
In  Eleanor  a state; 

An  elegance  in  Isabel, 

A haughtiness  in  Kate; 

And  Sarah  is  sedate  and  neat, 
And  Ellen  innocent  and  sweet. 


Eliza  is  not  very  choice, 

Jane  is  too  blunt  and  bold, 

And  Marian  somewhat  sorrowful, 
And  Lucy  proud  and  cold. 

Amelia  is  too  light  and  gay, 

Fit  only  for  a flirt; 

And  Caroline  is  vain  and  shy, 

And  Flora  smart  and  pert. 

Louisa  is  too  fat  and  sleek, 

But  Alice,  gentle,  chaste,  and  meek. 


And  Harriet  is  confiding, 

And  Clara  grave  and  mild; 

And  Emma  is  affectionate, 

And  Janet  arch  and  wild. 

And  Patience  is  expressive, 

And  Grace  is  old  and  rare, 

And  Hannah  warm  and  dutiful, 

And  Margaret  frank  and  fair. 

And  Faith  and  Hope  and  Charity, 
Are  heavenly  names  of  sisters  three. 


“How  glorious  is  the  rich  man’s  state! 
His  house  so  fine!  his  wealth  so  great! 
Heav’n  is  unjust,  you  must  agree; 

Why  all  to  him?  Why  none  to  me? 


“In  spite  of  what  the  Scripture  teaches, 
In  spite  of  all  the  parson  preaches, 

This  world  (indeed  I’ve  thought  so  long) 
Is  ruled,  methinks,  extremely  wrong. 

“Where’er  I look,  howe’er  I range, 

’Tis  all  confused,  and  hard,  and  strange; 
The  good  are  troubled  and  oppress’d, 
And  all  the  wicked  are  the  bless’d.” 


Quoth  John,  “Our  ignorance  is  the  cause 
Why  thus  we  blame  our  Maker’s  laws: 
Parts  of  His  ways  alone  we  know; 

’Tis  ajl  that  man  can  see  below. 


“Seest  thou  that  carpet,  not  half  done, 
y Which  thou,  dear  Dick,  hast  well  begun? 


Behold  the  wild  confusion  there, 

So  rude  the  mass  it  makes  one  stare! 


“A  stranger  ign’rant  of  the  trade, 

Would  say,  no  meaning’s  there  convey’d; 

For  where’s  the  middle,  where’s  the  border! 
Thy  carpet  now  is  all  disorder.” 

Quoth  Dick,  “My  work  is  yet  in  bits, 

But  still  in  ev’ry  part.it  fits; 

Besides,  you  reason  like  a lout — 

Why,  man,  that  carpet’s  inside  out!” 

Says  John,  “Thou  say’st  the  thing  I mean, 
And  now  I hope  to  cure  thy  spleen; 

This  world,  which  clouds  thy  soul  with  doubt, 
Is  but  a carpet  inside  out. 


“As  when  we  view  these  shreds  and  ends, 
We  know  not  what  the  w’hole  intends; 

So,  when  on  earth  things  look  but  odd, 
They’re  working  still  some  scheme  of  God. 


“No  plan, no  pattern,  can  we  trace; 
All  wants  proportion,  truth,  and  grace; 
f The  motley  mixture  we  deride, 

Nor  see  the  beauteous  upper  side. 


“But  when  we  reach  that  world  of  light, 
^ And  view  those  works  of  God  aright, 
Then  shall  we  see  the  whole  design, 
And  own  the  workman  is  Divine. 


“What  now  seem  random  strokes,  will  there 
All  order  and  design  appear; 

Then  shall  we  praise  what  here  we  spurn’d, 

For  then  the  carpet  shall  be  turn’d.” 

“Thou’rt  right,”  quoth  Dick;  “no  more  I’ll  7 
grumble, 

That  this  sad  world’s  so  strange  a jumble; 

My  impious  doubts  are  put  to  flight, 

For  my  own  carpet  sets  me  right.” 

TV  Z'U" 


Ifye  3?oeiT|  of  life  Kge. 


But  seldom  (as  if  fearful  of.expense) 

Vouchsafes  to  man  a poet’s  just  preteuce — 
Fervency,  freedom,  fluency  of  thought, 
Harmony,  strength,  words  exquisitely  sought; 
Fancy,  that,  from  the  bow  that  spans  the  Bky, 
Brings  colors,  dipp’d  in  heav’n,  that  never  die  ; 

A soul  exalted  above  earth,  a mind 
Skill’d  in  the  characters  that  form  mankind. 

[CowrER, 


rContinued  from  the  Courier  of  last  week.J 


BY  ALEXANDER  SMITH,  LONDON,  ENGLAND.# 


SCENE  X. 


A Bridge  in  a City — Midnight — Walter  alone. 


Walter. 

Adam  lost  Paradise — eternal  tale 
Repeated  in  the  lives  of  all  his  sons. 

I had  a shining  orb  of  happiness, 

God  gave  it  me,  but  sin  passed  over  it 
As  small-pox  passes  o’er  a lovely  face, 
Leaving  it  hideous.  I have  lost  for  ever 
The  paradise  of  young  and  happy  thoughts. 
And  now  stand  in  the  middle  of  my  life 


Looking  back  through  my  tears— ne’er  to  return. 


I’ve  a stern  tryst  with  Death,  and  must  go  on, 


V 


Though  with  slow  steps  and  oft-reverted  eyes. 


’Tis  a thick,  rich-hazed,  sumptuous  autumn  night; 
The  moon  grows  like  a white  flower  in  the  sky; 
The  stars  are  dim.  The  tired  year  rests  content 
AmoDg  her  sheaves,  as  a fond  mother  rests 
Among  her  children;  all  her  work  is  done.  \ 
’’here  is  a weight  of  peace  upon  the  world; 


,1 


f ItsleepsMrOd'S  Diessmg  on  it.  .No?  o' 

| Oh,  as  a lewd  dream  stains  the  holy  sleep, 

I stain  the  holy  night,  yet  daro  not  die! 
knew  this  river’s  childhood,  from  the  lake 
What  gave  it  birth,  till,  as  if  spilt  from  heaven, 

It  floated  o’er  the  face  of  jet-black  rocks, 

Graceful  and  gauzy  as  a snowy  veil. 

Then  we  were  pure  as  the  blue  sky  above  ns, 
Now  we  are  black  alike.  This  stream  has  turned 
The  wheels  ol  commerce,  and  come  forth  de- 
tained; 

And  now  trails  slowly  through  a city’s  heart, 
Drawing  its  filth  as  does  an  evil  soul  • 

Attract  all  evil  things;  putrid  and  black 
It  mingles  with  the  clear  and  stainless  sea. 

So  into  pure  eternity  my  soul 
Will  disembogue  itself. 

Good'men  have  said 

That  sometimes  God  leaves  sinners  to  their  sins, — 
He  has  left  me  to  mine,  and  I am  changed; 

My  worst  part  is  insurgent,  and  my  will 
Is  weak  and  powerless  as  a trembling  King 
When  millions  rise  up  hungry.  Woe  is  me! 

My  soul  breeds  sins  as  a dead  body  worms! 

They  swarm  and  teed  upon  me.  Hear  me,  God! 
Sin  met  me  and  embraced  me  on  my  way; 
Methought  her  cheeks  were  red,  her  lips  had 
bloom; 

I kissed  her  bold  lips,  dallied  with  her  hair: 

She  sang  me  into  slumber.  I awoke — 

It  was  a putrid  corse  that  clung  to  me, 

That  clings  to  me  like  memory  to  the  damned, 
That  rots  into  my  being.  Father!  God! 

I cannot  shake  it  off,  it  clings,  it  clings; — 

1 i"»oon  will  grow  as  corrupt  as  itself. 

[A  pause. 

God  sends  me  back  my  prayers,  as  a father 
Returns  unoped  the  letters  of  a son 
Who  has  dishonored  him. 


Have  mercy,  Fiend! 

Thou  Devil,  thou  wilt  drag  me  down  to  hell. 

Oh,  if  she  had  proclivity  to  sin 

Who  did  appear  so  beauteous  and  so  pure, 

Nature  may  leer  behind  a gracious  mask. 

And  God  himself  may  be I’m  giddy,  blind, 

The  world  reels  from  beneath  me.  , 

[Catches  hold  of  the  parapet. 
(An  outcast  approaches.) 

Wilt  pray  for  me? 

GlRL  ( shuddering .) 

’Tis  a dreadful  thing  to  pray. 

Walter. 

Why  is  it  so? 

Hast  thou,  like  me,  a spot  upon  thy  soul 
That  neither  tears  can  cleanse,  nor  fires  eterne? 

Girl. 

But  few  request  my  prayers. 

Walter. 

I request  them. 

For  ne’er  did  a dishevelled  woman  cling 
So  earnest-piale  to  a stern  conqueror’s  knees, 
Pleading  for  a dear  life,  as  did  my  prayer 
Cling  to  the  knees  of  God.  He  shook  it  off, 
And  went  upon  His  way.  Wilt  pray  for  me? 

Girl. 

Sin  crusts  me  o’er  as  limpets  crust  the  rocks. 

I would  be  thrust  from  ev’ry  human  door; 

I dare  not  knock  at  Heaven’s. 

Walter. 

Poor  homeless  one! 
There  is  a door  stands  wide  for  thee  and  me — 
The  door  of  hell.  Methinks  we  are  well  met. 

I saw  a little  girl  three  years  ago, 

With  eyes  of  azure  and  with  cheeks  of  red, 

A crowd  of  sunbeams  hanging  down  her  face; 


I pity  her — not  you.  Man  trusts  in  God; 

He  is  eternal.  Woman  trusts  in  man, 

And  he  is  shifting  sand. 

Walter. 

*•'  Poor  child,  poor  child! 

We  sat  in  dreadful  silence  with  our  sin, 

Looking  each  other  wildly  in  the  eyes: 

M ethought  I heard  the  gates  of  heaven  close— 
She  flung  herself  against  me,  burst  in  tears, 

As  a wave  bursts  in  spray.  She  covered  me 
With  her  wild  sorrow,  as  an  April  cloud 
With  dim  dishevelled  tresses  hides  the  hill 
On  which  its  heart  is  br**'".  r - . ^be  clung  to  mo 
With  piteous  arms,  and  me  with  her  sobs, 

For  she  had  lost  her  world,  her  heaven,  her  God, 
And  now  had  nought  but  me  and  her  great  wrong. 
She  did  not  kill  me  with  a single  word,  3 
But  once  she  lifted  her  tear-dabbled  face — 

Had  hell  gaped  at  my  feet  I would  have  leapt 
Into  its  burning  throat,  from  that  pale  look. 

Still  it  pursues  me  like  a haunting  fiend: 

It  drives  me  out  to  the  black  moors  at  night, 
Where  I am  smitten  by  the  hissing  rain; 

And  ruffian  winds,  dislodging  from  their  troops,  J 
Hustle  me  shrieking,  then  with  sudden  turn 
Go  laughing  to  their  fellows.  Mercifril  God! 

It  comes — that  face  again,  that  white,  white  face, 
Set  in  a night  of  hair;  reproachful  eyes, 

That  make  me  mad!  Oh,  save  me  from  those  eyes! 
They  will  torment  me  even  in  the  grave, 

And  burn  on  me  in  Tophet. 


SCENE  XII. 

An  Apartment— Charles  and  Edward  scaled. 
Edward. 

Have  you  seen  Walter  lately? 

Charles. 

Very  much; 


I wintered  with  him. 


What  was  he  about? 


Edward. 


Charles. 

He  wrote  his  Poem  then. 


Edward. 

That  was  a hit! 

The  world  is  murmuring  like  a hive  of  bees: 
He  is  its  theme — to-morrow  it  may  change. 
Was  it  done  at  a dash? 


Girl. 

Where  are  you  going? 
Walter. 

My  heart’s  on  fire  by  hell,  and  on  I drive 


To  outer  blackness,  like  a blazing  ship. 

[He  rushes  away. 


SCENE  XI. 

Night. — WALTER,  standing  alone  in  his  garden. 
'/  Walter. 

* Summer  hath  murmured  with  her  leafy  lips 
Around  my  home,  and  I have  heard  her  not; 

I’ve  missed  the  process  of  three  several  years, 
From  shaking  wind-flowers  to  the  tarnished  gold 
**  That  rustles  sere  on  Autumn’s  aged  limbs. 

I went  three  years  ago,  and  now  return, 

As  stag  sore  hunted  a long  summer  day 
j Creeps  in  the  eve  to  its  deep  forest  home. 

[A  pause. 

This  is  my  home  again!  Once  more  I hail 
The  dear  old  gables  and  the  creaking  vanes. 

It  stands  all  flecked  with  shadows  in  the  moon, 
Patient,  and  white,  and  woeful.  ’Tis  so  still, 

It  seems  to  brood  upon  its  youthful  years, 

When  children  sported  on  its  ringing  floors, 

And  music  trembled  through  its  happy  rooms. 
’Twas  here  I spent  my  youth,  as  far  removed 
From  the  great  Leavings,  hopes,  and  fears  of  man, 
As  unknown  isle  asleep  in  unknown  seas. 

Gone  my  pure  heart,  and  with  it  happy  days; 

No  manna  falls  around  me  from  on  high, 

Barely  from  off  the  desert  of  my  life 
I gather  patience  and  severe  content. 

God  is  a worker.  He  has  thickly  strewn 
Infinity  with  grandeur.  God  is  Love; 

He  yet  shall  wipe  away  Creation’s  tears, 

And  all  the  worlds  shall  summer  in  His  smile. 
Why  work  I not?  The  veriest  mote  that  sports 
Its  one-day  life  within  the  sunny  beam 
Has  its  stern  duties.  Wherefore  have  I none? 

I will  throw  off  this  dead  and  useless  past, 

As  a strong  runner,  straining  for  his  life. 
Unclasps  a mantle  to  the  hungry  winds. 

A mighty  purpose  rises  large  and  slow 
From  out  the  fluctuations  of  my  soul, 


Sweet  laughter  round  her;  dancing  like  a breeze.  ^ ghost-like,  from  the  dim  and  tumbling  sea 
I’d  rather  lair  me  with  a fiend  in  fare  Starts  the  completcd  moon.  * 

Than  look  on  such  a face  as  hers  to-night.  [Another  vause 

But  I can  look  on  thee,  and  such  as  thee;  1 nother  pause. 

I’ll  call  thee  “Sister;”  do  thou  call  me  “Bro  I have  a heart  to  dare, 

ther  ” And  sptNt-ludws  to  work  my  daring  out; 

A thousand  years  hence,  when  we  both  an  I’ll  cleave  the  world  as  a swimmer  cleaves  the 


damned, 

We’ll  sit  like  ghosts  upon  the  wailing  shore, 
And  read  our  lives  by  the  red  light  of  bell. 

Will  we  not,  Sister?” 

Girl. 

O,  thou  strange  wild  mac, 
Let  me  alone:  what  would  you  seek  with  me? 
Walter. 

Your  ear,  my  Sister.  I have  that  within 
Which  urges  me  to  utterance.  I could  accost 
A pensive  angel,  singing  to  himself 
Upon  a hill  in  heaven,  and  leave  his  mind 
As  dark  and  turbid  as  a trampled  pool, 

To  purify  at  leisure.— I have  none 
To  listen  to  me,  save  a sinful  woman 
Upon  a midnight  bridge. — She  was  so  fair, 
God’s  eye  could  rest  with  pleasure  on  her  face. 
Oh,  God,  she  was  so  happy!  Her  short  life 
As  full  of  music  as  the  crowded  June 
Of  an  unfallen  orb.  What  is  it  now? 

She  gave  me  her  young  heart,  full,  full  of  love: 
My  return — was  to  break  it.  Worse,  far  worse; 
I crept  into  the  chambers  of  her  soul, 
foul  to$d,  polluting  as  I went. 


Breaking  the  sleek  green  billows  into  froth, 

With  tilting  full-blown  chest,  and  scattering 
With  scornful  breath  the  kissing,  flattering  foam, 
That  leaps  and  dallies  with  his  dipping  lip. 
Thou’rt  distant,  now,  O World!  I hear  thee  not! 
There’-s  no  pale  fringes  of  thy  fires  to-night 
Around  the  large  horizon.  Yet,  O World! 

I have  thee  in  my  power,  and  as  a man 
By  some  mysterious  influence  can  sway 
Another’s  mind,  making  him  laugh  and  weep, 
Shudder  or  thrill,  such  power  have  I on  thee. 
Much  have  I suffered,  both  from  thee  and  thine; 
Thou  shalt  not  ’scape  me,  World!  I’ll  make  thee 
weep; 

I’ll  make  my  Iodc  thought  cross  thee  like  a spirit, 
And  blanch  thy  braggart  cheeks,  lift  up  thy  hair, 
And  make  thy  great  knees  tremble;  I will  send 
Across  thy  soul  dark  herds  of  demon  dreams, 
And  make  thee  toss  and  moan  in  troubled  sleep; 
And,  waking,  I will  fill  thy  forlorn  heart 
With  pure  and  happy  thoughts,  as  summer  woods 
Are  full  of  siDging- birds.  I come  from  far. 

I’ll  rest  myself,  O World!  awhile  on  thee, 

And  half  in  earnest,  half  in  jest,  I’ll  cut 
My  name  upon  thee,  pass  the  arch  of  Death, 
go  nn  to  God. 


Charles. 


. , , It  was;  each  word  sincere, 

As  blood-drops  from  the  heart.  The  full-faced 
moon, 

Set  round  with  stars,  in  at  his  casement  looked 
And  saw  him  write  and  write:  and  when  the  moon 
Was  waning  dim  upon  the  edge  of  morn, 

Still  sat  he  writing,  thoughtful-eyed  and  pale; 
And,  as  of  yore,  round  his  white  temples  reeled 
His  golden  hair,  in  ringlets  beautiful. 

Great  joy  he  had,  for  thought  came  glad  and  thick 
As  leaves  upon  a tree  in  primrose-time; 

And  as  he  wrote,  his  task  the  lovelier  grew, 

Like  April  unto  May,  or  as  a child, 

A smile  in  the  lap  of  life,  by  fine  degrees 
Orbs  to  a maiden,  walking  with  meek  eyes 
In  atmosphere  of  beauty  round  her  breathed. 

He  wrote  all  winter  in  an  olden  room, 

Hallowed  with -glooms  and  books.  Priests  who 
, have  wed 

Their  makers  unto  Fame,  Moons  that  have  shed 
Eternal  halos  around  England’s  head; 

Books  dusky  and  thumbed  without,  within,  a 
sphere 

SmelliDg  .<?f  Spring,  as  genial,  fresh,  and  clear, 
And  beauti  as  is  the  rainbowed  air 
After  May  showers.  Within  this  pleasant  lair 
►e  passed  in  wr>tiD&  all  the  winter  moons; 

ien  May  came,  with  train  of  sunny  noons, 
..-use  a leafy  summer-house  within 
The  greenest  nook  in  all  his  garden  green; 

Oft  a fine  thought  would  flush  his  face  divine, 

As  he  had  quaffed  a cup  of  olden  wine, 

Which  deifies  the  drinker:  oft  his  face 
Gleamed  like  a spirit’s  in  that  shady  place, 

While  he  saw,  smiling  upward  from  the  scroll, 

The  image  of  the  thought  within  his  soul; 

There,  ’mid  the  waving  shadows  of  the  trees, 
’Mong  garden-odors  and  the  hum  of  bees, 

He  wrote  the  last  and  closing  passages. 

He  is  not  happy. 

Edward. 


j 


V 


Has  he  told  you  so? 


Charles. 


Not  in  plain  terms.  Oft  an  unhappy  thought. 
Telling  all  is  not  well,  falls  from  his  soul 
Like  a diseased  feather  from  the  wing 
Of  a sick  eagle;  a scorched  meteor-stone 
Dropt  from  the  ruined  moon. 


Edward. 


What  are  these  thoughts? 
Charles. 


I walked  with  him  upon  a windy  night; 

We  saw  the  streaming  moon  flee  through  the  sky 
Pursued  by  all  the  dark  and  hungry  clouds. 

He  stopped  and  said:  “Weariness  feeds  on  all. 
That  Vampire,  Time,  shall  yet  suck  dim  the  sun. 
God  wearies,  and  so  makes  a universe, 

And  gathers  angels  round  Him. — He  is  weak; 

I weary,  and  so  wreak  myself  in  verse, 

Which  but  relieves  me  as  a six-inch  pipe 
Relieves  the  dropsied  sea.  Oh,  for  mad  War ! 

I’d  give  my  next  twelve  years  to  head  but  once 
Ten  thousand  horse  in  a victorious  charge. 

Give  me  some  one  to  hate,  and  let  me  chase 
Him  through  the  zones,  and  finding  him  at  last. 
Make  his  accursed  eyes  leap  on  his  cheeks, 

And  his  face  blacken,  with  one  choking  gripe.” 


J 


Edward. 


Savage  enough,  i’  faith ! 


Charles. 

He  often  said, 

His  strivings  after  Poesy  and  Fame 
Were  vain  as  turning  blind  eyes  on  the  sun. 

His  Book  came  out;  I told  him  that  the  world 
Hailed  him  a Poet.  He  said,  with  feeble  smile, 
“I  have  arisen  like  a dawn — the  world, 

Like  the  touched  Memnon,  murmurs — that  is  all.” 
He  said,  as  we  were  lying  on  the  moss, 

(A  forest,  sounding  o’er  us,  like  a sea 

Above  two  mermen  seated  on  tbe  sands,) 


i “Our  human  hearts  are  deeper  than  our  souls, 
' And  Love  than  Knowledge  is  diviner  food — 
Oh,  Charles!  if  God  will  ever  send  to  thee 
A heart  that  loves  thee,  reverence  that  heart. 
We  think  that  Death  is  hard,  when  he  can  kill 
An  infant  smiling  in  his  very  face: 
A^ar^^^sjjhan^eath.-— In  cup  of  sin 


s?  r i 1 ' ^ 


sss 
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dissolve  thee,  thou  most  precious  pearl^ 

ri  hen  drank  then  nr.  >>  * ’ 


‘ Damages? 


’t<  hen  drank  thee  up.”  We  sat  one  <jveJ 
Gazing  in  silence  on  the  falling  sun: 

We  saw  him  sink.  Upon  the  silent  world 
Like  a fine  veil,  came  down  the  tender  glo'om: 

A dove  came  fluttering  round  the  window,  flew 
Away,  and  then  came  fluttering  back.  He  said 
“As  that  dove  flutters  round  the  casement, 
comes 

A pale  shape  round  my  soul;  Pve  done  it  wrong 
I never  will  be  happy  till  I ope 
My  heart  and  take  it  in.”— ’Twas  ever  so; 

To  some  strange  sorrow  all  his  thoughts  d’id  tend, 
(Like  waves  unto  a shore.  Dost  know  his  grief? 

Edward. 

' I dimly  guess  it;  a rich  cheek  grew  pale, 

A happy  spirit  singing  on  her  way 

Grew  mute  as  winter.  Walter,  mad  and  blind, 

1 hrew  oil  tl  o world,  God,  unclasped  pleading 
arms, 

1 Rushed  wild  through  Pleasure,  and  through  Devil- 
world, 

I Till  he  fell  down  exhausted.— Do  you  know 
t II  he  believes  in  God? 

Charles. 

He  told  me  once, 

L The  saddest  thiDg  that  can  befall  a soul 
- Is  when  it  loses  faith  in  God  and  Woman; 

1 For  he  had  lost  them  both. — Lost  I those'  gems 

Though  the  world’s  throne  stood  empty  in  my 
„ path, 

< I would  go  wandering  back  into  my  childhood, 
Searching  for  them  with  tears. 

Edward. 

Let  him  go 

Alone  upon  his  waste  and  dreary  road, 

He  will  return  to  the  old  faith  he  learned 
Beside  his  mother’s  knee.  That  memory 
That  haunts  him,  as  the  sweet  and  gracious  moon 
Haunts  the  poor  outcast  Earth,  will  lead  him  back 
To  happiness  and  God. 

Charles. 

May  it  be  so!  


-alrovd  v°  TT  ' , ^°V  1 cave  Lad  damag 

already:_  Hadn  1 1 better  sue  for  repairs  ? 
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I have 
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ave  had  damages  enough',/' 
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SPRING. 

BV  J 0.  ROCKWELL. 
Again  upon  l he  gratefu 


„ rr-  - - — - eaith, 

Tliuu  mo. her  of  theflowets, 

Tl:e  singing  birds,  lhe  singing  s'reams, 
The  rainbow  and  lhe  showeis  ; 

And  wltal  a g i f < is  ihirie  ! — thou  inakesl 
A world  to  welcome  thee  ; 

And  lhe  muuniains  in  then  glory  smile, 
And  lhe  wild  and  changeiul  sea. 


Thou  senile  Spring— ihe  brooding  sky 
Looks  welcome  all  around: 

The  moon  looks  down  wiih  a milder  eye, 
And  lhe  stars  « ith  joy  abound  ; 

An  i lhe  clouds  come  up  wiih  sober  glow, 
Up  io  ihe  Zenith  blown, 

And  float  in  pride  o’er  the  Earth  below, 
Like  banners  o’er  a throne. 


Th  u smiling  Snring  /—again  thy  praise 
Is  on  the  lip  of  streams  ; 

And  the  water-tails  loud  anthems  raise, 
By  day,  and  in  theit  dieams  , 

The  lakes  that  gliuer  on  the  plain, 

Sing  with  the  stirt  mg  breeze  ; 

And  tne.voice  of  welcome  sounds  ag  in 
From  the  surge  upon  the  seas. 


Adorning  Spring  ! — the  ear'h  to  thee 
Spreads  out  its  hidden  love  ; 

Ti  e ivy  climbs  the  cedar-tree, 

The  tallest  in  the  grove  ; 

And  on  the  moss-grown  rock,  the  rose 
Is  opening  to  the  Son, 

And  the  forest  trees  are  putting  forth 
Their  green  leaves,  one  by  one. 


As  rhou  to  earth,  so  to  the  soul 
Shall  afler  glories  be, 

When  the  grave’s  winter  yields  control 
And  the  spirits’  wings  are  tree  ; 

And  then  as  yonder  opening  flower 
Smiles  to  the  smiling  sun, 

Be  mine  the  fate  to  smile  in  heaven 
When  my  weary  race  is  run. 


li  on  THE  m RCURV.1 

...  . LINES 
M mien  ojf  the  Wes tern  Islands. 
fi  i . BV  OH . C RABOTKAC. 

Clouds  rest  on  *Plco’s  ta II  and  lofty  brow. 

Ana  all  unruffled  ls  lire  tranquil  faro 
Ol  gentle  Ocean,  which  resembles  now 
One  vast  extent  of  smooth  and  level  -|au 
av-e  thalong,  restless  swell  which  eve?  o’er 
Its  bosom  heaves,  when  storms  disturb  no  more 


So  tranquil  is  the  scene— so  ca’nr,  so  still. 

Fork'll '';?U  d mV  bosom  calch  its  peaceful  hue; 
I orsake  its  sorrow,  and  forget  its  ill 

tn,Al,?oi'1?r'1  gathers  o’er  the  waters  blue. 

And  busy  Memory,  wrapp’d  in  balmv  sleep 
Disturh,  no  more,  the  wanderer  o’er  the  deep. 


.‘Ls  mmd  rcvisrr,  now  his  native  shore. 

Will,!'8  .fo,ld  auction  round  the  household  hearth 
And  h b°10m  ll<  ar3  ",e  'empest  roar,  ’ 
And  howl  around  the  mansion  of  his  birth 

Her  hr eT  -°  r “,k  “E'  SUcl“  a s,orm  l>c 
Her  brother’*  dirge-his  grave  the  treacherous  sea. 


^ w“!tVh°Se  bTndin»  billows  flpel  and  free, 

A undaunted,  has  Hus  wanderer  come, 

A"i-i.  rWj?’  r°r  ,hc  dangers  of  the  sea, 

the  fond  endearments  which  adorn  his  home, 
lias  smiled  io  think  that  e’en  die  storm i wave 
V an  bring  no  terrors  to  the  free  and  brave. 


But  now  no  storms  disturb  the  ocean's  breast 
No  angry  b*l!ows  dash  toward  the  skv — 

Jts  heaving*  cease— its  waves  a e ali  at’ rest. 

And  smiling  nature  slumbers  peacefu'lv — 
f ne  br  eeze  from  off  ihe  land  blows  fresh  and  mild. 
And  glads  the  lone  heart  of  the  ocean’s  child. 


“ The  peak _of  Piro,  I have  understood,  is  next  iu  hei- 
to  the  peak  of  Teneriffe.  c 


HUNTLNG  SONG. 

Pvoin  fhe  London  Alhenasum. 
Tire  stars  are  still  in  the  cold  blue  skv. 
The  mists  have  sped  away  ; 

The  chimes  ring  blithe  in  the  belfry  hi-li 
’ I will  shine  a glorious  dav.  ° ’ 

Our  prancing  steeds  before  rue  gate, 

And  the  eager  hounds  I hear; 

W hat,  ho  ! rise  up  I you  lie  too  lale. 

Rise  up  and  hunt  the  deer  1 


Mv  lady  and  her  maidens  tall, 

Like  bright  flowers  in  a row. 

Lean,  blushing,  o’er  the  terrace  wall 
To  see  lhe  hunters  go  : 

And  w hen  dusk  evening  ends  our  toils, 
Their  music  thou  shall  hear , 

Then  up.  Sir  Sloth!  de.erve  their  smiles. 
Come  out  and  chase  the  deer! 


The  droning  sage  may  hug  his  bed. 
With  nightly  poring  weak  , 

But  give  me  early  morning  red, 

n ith  its  fresh  breeze  on  my  cheekx 
My  merry  mates,  who  love  me  well, 

Are  ail  around  me  here  ; 

Txilla!  irilln!  through  wood  and  dell. 
Away  ! and  hunt  the  deet ! 


(From  ait  English  paper.) 

T H E WO  U I.  1). 

BV  ELIZA  COOK. 

r alk  w ho  will  of  the  world  as  a desert  of  thrall. 

Vet — yet,  there  is  bloom  on  the  waste  ; 
Though  the  ehalice  ot  life  hath  its  acid  and  gall. 
There  arc  honey-drops  loo  for  the  taste. 


t 


\\  e murmur  and  droop  should  a sorrow-cloud  si  a v , 
And  note  all  the  shades  of  our  lot ; 

But  the  rich  scintillations  that  brighten  our  way, 
Are  bask'd  in,  enjoyed,  and  forgot. 

Those  who  look  on  mortality's  ocean  aright, 

U ill  not  moan  o’er  each  billow  that  rolls, 

But  dwell  on  the  glories,  the  beauties,  the  might, 

As  much  as  the  shipwrecks  am!  shoals. 


!f£- 


Hotv  thankless  is  he,  who  remembers  alone 
All  the  bitter,  the  drear,  and  the  .lark, 

Though  the  raven  may  scare  with  its  woe-boding  I 
Do  w e ne’er  hear  the  song  of  the  lark  t 


vhi!r 


r SHORT  PATENT  SERMON. 

I give  you  a fragment  of  an  old  popular  song  fo 
my  text  • 


“Here’s  to  him  that  drinks  small  beer, 
And  goes  to  bed  sober ; 

Id  ■ falls  as  the  leaves  fall, 

He  falis  as  the  leaves  tall , 

That  fall  in  October. 


“ Here’s  to  hiru  that  drinks  strong  beer, 
And  goes  to  bed  mellow; 

He  lives  as  he  ought  to  live, 

He  :ves  us  h"  ought,  to  live, 

And  dies  a d good  fellow.” 


Do  w e ne’ 

"We  may  utter  farewell  when  ’tis  torture  to  part, 

But  in  meeting  the  dear  one  again. 

Have  we  never  rejoiced  with  wildness  of  heart, 

Which  outbalances  ages  ot  pain  ? 

Who  hath  not  had  moments  so  laden  with  bliss. 

When  tho  soul  in  its  fulness  of  love 

Would  waver,  it  bidden  to  choo>o  between  this 
And  tbe  paradise  promised  above  ? 

Tito’  the  eye  may  be  dimm’d  with  its  grief  drop  av 
And  the  whiten’d  lip  sigh  forth  its  fear, 

Yet  pensive  indeed  is  that  face  where  the  smile 
Is  not  ollcnei  seen  than  the  tear. 

There  are  times  when  the  storm-gust  may  rattle  around, 
There  are  spots  where  the  poison  shrub  grows  ; 

Yet  are  there  not  hours  wiicti  nought  else  can  he  found 
But  the  south  wind,  the  sunshine,  and  rose  J 

O haplessly  rare  is  the  portion  that’s  ours, 
ind  strange  is  the  path  that  we  take, 

If  there  spring  not  beside  us  a few  precious  flow  ers 
To  soften  the  thorn  and  the  brake. 


Tho  wail  of  regret,  the  rude  clashing  of  strife, 
The  soul’s  harmony  often  may  mar , 


1 lib  3‘IUI  3 IHIIIIIVJ  .MV.  .I  ...W  J ......  , 

But  I think  we  must  own  in  tho  discords  of  life, 


'Tis  ourselves  that  oft  waken  tho  jar 


Damages  ps  Repairs. — ‘ Hello,  Sharp !’  said  Pop,  jrar(h  » not  atl  fair,  yet  it  is  not  alt  gloom, 
mveli’ g him,,  in  the  6treet ; ‘you  hobble,  my  boy.  And  the  voice  of  tiie  grateful  will  tell, 

V What’s  the  nrHter  with  you  ?’  That  He  who  allotted  Paul,  Death,  and  the  T 

. ‘ Gh,  I had  my  feet  er  died  through  tho  careless- 
of  a coi  luctor,  the  other  day , between  rail-road 
lx.s — ihat’fi  all.’ 

And  don’t  you  mean  to  sue  for  damages  ?’ 


dim  IU(- 

That  life  who  allotted  Pai..;  

Gave  Hope,  Health,  and  the  Bridal  as  well 


oatb, 


i:  mid  Fate  do  its  worst,  and  my  spirit  opprer- 
O’er  ns  own  shattered  happiness  pine, 

»t  me  witness  the  joy  m another  s glad  breast, 

A , 1 1 ' 


THE  EOLLY 

OF  NOT  KEEPING  COOL. 


BY  T.  S.  ARTHUR. 


“There,  sir!”  said  a debtor,  against  whom  a man 
had  prosecuted  a claim,  and  recovered  the  amount 
due  him,  by  execution  and  sale.  “Thfcre,  sir!” 
And  the  words  were  spoken  with  rebuking  empha- 
sis. “You  have  got  your  own,  and  may  it  do  you 
much  good!  But,  while  enjoying  it,  let  the  fact 
come  in  to  sweeten  the  remembrance,  that,  in  get- 
ting a thousand  dollars  rightly  your  due,  you  sa- 
crificed two  thousand  dollars  belonging  to  others. 
That,  in  forcing  your  debtor  to  pay,  you  took  more 
than  your  own.  While  enjoying  every  luxury  that 
money  can  bring,  it  will,  1 am  sure,  add  much  to 
your  feelings  of  comfort  and  ease,  to  know  that 
you  have  broken  up  my  business,  destroyed  my 
prospects,  and  turned  my  family  out  of  a pleasant 
home.” 

Having  said  this,  the  man  went  off  quickly,  and 
left  the  person  thus  addressed,  who  walked  away 
with  his  eyes  upon  the  ground.  The  name  of  the 
creditor  who  had  been  so  warmly  assailed  was 
Albright.  Notwithstanding  the  extreme  measures 
he  had  pursued,  he  was  not  entirely  devoid  of  sym- 
pathy for  others’  misfortunes.  He  had  tried,  for 
some  time,  to  get  a settlement  with  his  debtor,  hut 
without  effect,  and  at  last  made  use  of  legal  mea- 
sures to  obtain  what  was  justly  due  him.  The 
immediate  cause  of  his  coercive  proceedings,  we 
will  relate. 

The  debtor’s  name  was  Blake.  He  owed  Al- 
bright a thousand  dollars,  and  was  not  able  to  set- 
tle it  when  the  money  was  demanded.  Instead, 
however,  of  meeting  the  demand  in  a right  spirit, 
and  explaining,  in  a satisfactory  manner,  the  reason 
why  he  was  not  able  to  pay  the  account  immedi- 
ately, he  became  fretted  at  being  “dunned,”  as  he 
said,  and  sent  Albright  a very  indiffeientand  really 
insulting  answer. 

The  creditor  did  not  exactly  like  this,  but  kept 
cool  about  it.  After  waiting  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  he  sent  one  of  his  clerks  to  Blake  again, 
with  a request  that  his  claim  might  be  settled. 

It  "happened,  that,  on  the  very  day  this  second 
demand  was  made,  Blake  was  in  trouble  about 
money  matters.  He  had  several  notes  to  pay  in 
bank,  and  between  borrowing  and  trying  to  collect, 
was  almost  worried  to  death.  The  sum  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  raising,  or  else  suffer  pro- 
test, was  a thousand  dollars.  Until  within  a few 
months,  he  had  not  done  much  in  the  borrowing1 
way,  and,  therefore,  had  but  limited  facilities  for 
raising  money  out  of  his  regular  business.  As  j 
he  had  already  borrowed,  to  meet  previous  pay-  I 
ments,  quite  largely  for  him,  he  found  the  effort  to 
obtain  what  was  now  required,  exceedingly  diffi-  1 
cult.  At  ten  o’clock  in  th*  morning,  when  he  began  I 
to  look  his  note-paying  matters  in  the  lace,  he 
found  himself  with  a balance  in  bank  of  two  hun-  I 
dred  and  fifty  dollars.  He  had,  therefore,  just  the  I 
sum  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  raise,  the’  I 
most  of  which  would  have  to  be  obtained  by  bor-1  f 
rowing.  Still,  he  had  some  hope  from  collections'1  I 
and  the  first  movement  he  made  was  to  send  forth  J 
one  of  his  clerks  with  a number  of  bills,  directin;  II 
him,  before  he  went  out,  to  return  by  twelv^ifl 
o’clock,  and  report  his  success  up  to  that  time. 

After  the  clerk  left,  Mr.  Blake  spent  nearlh 
a quarter  of  an  hour  in  determining  who  to  cajjll 
upon  and  request  the  favor  of  small  tetnporaibl 
loans.  The  few  friends,  to  whom  he  usually  mat, 
application,  when  he  wanted  a little  money,  h.u 
all  been  borrowed  from  during  the  preceding  wee(S 
and  he  could  not  think  of  going  to  them  for  new  (. , 
vors  until  the  old  ones  were  cancelled.  The  fatj 
was,  Mr.  Blake  could  not  think  of  a single  ind) 
vidual  to  whom  he  could  apply  with  any  certaint 
of  success.  But,  as  matters  were  pressing,  a 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  must  be  raised  le 
fore  three  o’clock,  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  ea i 
must  be  up  and  doing.  So,  to  begin,  Air.  Bba; 
started  out,  determined  to  apply  to  a mercbA 
with  whom  he  occasionally  dealt,  and  who  we*/ 
portt.i  t~  K»ve  plenty  of  money.  J 


ga  passing 


li 


throiunf^I^wflaiiipHiTre,”  ob- 


Humorous  and  Sentimental  tine. 


served  the  following  notice  on  a board  : — 
{“Horses  taken  into  grass.  Long  tails 
three  shillings  and  sixpence,  short  tails 
'.wo  shillings.”  The  lady  asked  the  owner 
of  the  land  the  reason  for  the  difference 
of  price.  He  answered,  “You  see, 
ma’am,  the  long  tails  can  brush  away  the 
dies  : but  the  short  tails  are  so  tormented 


FAMILY  vs.  COMPANY, 

OK,  FOUR  KINDS  OF  CAKE. 


Co-Operation  of  the  Wife — No  man 
lever  prospers  in  the  world  without  the 
co-operation  of  his  wife.  If  she  unites 

tin  mutual  endeavors,  or  rewards  his  . ,,  , ,,  . . ,, 

labors  with  an  endearing  smile,  with  what  them  ^ they  caa  hardly  eat  a11’ 
confidence  will  he  resort  to  his  merchand- 
ise or  his  farm,  fly  over  lands,  sail  upon 
seas,  meet  difficulty  and  encounter  danger, 
if  he  knows  that  he  is  not  spending  his 
strength  in  vain,  but  that  his  labor  will  be 
rewarded  bv  the  sweets  of  home  ! Solici- 
tude and  disappointmeut  enter  the  history 
of  every  man’s  life,  and  he  is  but  half 
provided  for  this  voyage  who  fihds  him  an 
associate  for  happy  hours,  while  for  his 
mon'hs  of  darkness  and  distress 
spmpathising  partner  is  prepared. 


Then  don’t  do  it  for  company.  What  is 
good  enough  for  me,  is  as  good  as  I can  afford 
to  give  my  visitors.” 

“I  really  believe  if  you  had  your  own  way, 
you  would  have  me  as  mean  as  the  Smiths.” 

“The  Smiths  are  as  good  folks  and  as  liberal 
as  any  in  town ; and  I’ll  warrant  Parson  Meek- 
lie  thinks  a heap  more  of  them  than  he  does  of 
you  with  all  your  kinds  of  cake.” 

“You’re  a fool,  Mr.  Somes !” 

“I  am  fool  enough  to  know  that  folks  are  not 
judged  by  the  quantity  of  sweet  cake  they  put 
upon  the  table  when  they  have  company.  I 
repeat  it ; there  are  no  better  people  in  town 
than  the  Smiths.” 

“I  s’pose  not ; but  they  had  nothing  but  cold 


If  you  would  keep  spring  in  your  heart, 
!,  learn  to  sing.  There  is  more  merit  in 
| melody  that  most  peoble  have  any  idea  of. 

A coblar  who  smoothes  his  wax  ends 
nHth  a song,  will  do  as  much  work  in  a 
day  as  a cordwainer  given  to  “ ill-nature 


CHAPTER  I. 

^ “It  is  all  folly,  wife  !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Jotham 
, Somes,  a matter  of  fact,  plain  spoken  sort  of  a 
I man,  to  his  better  half.  “There  you  have  got 
no  less  than  four  kinds  of  cake,  three  kinds  of  t0ok  tea  there” 
no  | pics,  two  kinds  of  preserves,  to  say  nothing  of  “That’S  aS  S°°d  33  they  can  afford;  but  il  *S 
knick-knacks,  and  gim-cracks.”  ° no  better  than  they  have  every  day,  and  I ad- 

The  fact  was  that* Mrs.  Somes  was  having  the  mire  their  independence.’ 
minister,  his  wife  and  two  grown-up  daughters, 
to  take  tea  with  her.  She  had  been  engaged 
for  three  days  in  the  preparation,  and  such  a 
display  of  nice  things  was  calculated  to  astonish 
the  minister  and  his  family — to  give  them  a 


“They’re  contemptible,  mean  folks,  there !” 
“Why  ? because  they  do  not  attempt  to 
make  folks  believe  they  live  better  than  they 
do?  For  my  part  I don’t  think  it  any  better; 
than  hypocrisy,  to  make  such  a parade  of  vict- 


and  cussing”  would  effect  in  a week,  two-fold  surprise,  first  at  the  variety  and  extent  uals  as  you  d°i  especially  when  it  is  hard  work 

of  her  culinary  resources,  and  secondly  at  her'  ^or  me  an<^  the  boys  to  get  a decent  meal  of 
folly  in  attempting  to  make  a display  beyond  victuals.” 


Songs  are  like  sunshine,  they  run  to 
cheerfulness,  and  so  fill  the  bosom  with 
buoyancy  that  for  the  time  being,  you  feel 
like  a yard  of  June,  or  a nfedow  full  of 

bobolinks.  Try  it  on. 

A French  paper  thus  traces  the 
sensations  of  a reader  of  advertisements  : 
The  first  advertisement. — He  don’t 

see  it. 

The  second  insertion. — He  sees  it  but 

don’t  read  it. 

The  third  insertion. — He  sees  it. 

The  fourth  insertion. — He  looks  nr  the 

price. 

The  fifth  insertion. 

his  wife. 


her  means. 

The  Somes’s  were  in  comfortable  circumstan- 
ces. Mr.  Somes  was  a farmer,  and  probably 


. 


S' 


his  income  might  have  amounted  to  four  hun- 
dred dollars  per  year. 

Mrs.  Somes  was  a prudent,  careful  house- 
wife, who  wasted  no  more  of  her  culinary  skill 
upon  her  own  family  than  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. But  she  delighted  in  making  a grand 
appearance  when  she  had  company.  Mr. 

Sonles  and  the  boys  were  sometimes  so  ill-na- 
He  peaks  of  it  to  tured  as  to  growl  at  her  careful  catering,  when  midst  of  the  profusion  of  fancy  eatables,  with 
the  house  contained  no  company  ; and  it  cut 


“Did  anybody  ever  hear  the  like,”  groaned 
the  lady,  who  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  the 
pitch  of  excitement,  when  tears  are  more  effec- 
tive than  words. 

“Perhaps  they  never  did  ; but  if  ever  I see 
anything  of  this  sort  again,  they  will  be  pretty 
likely  to  hear  of  it,”  replied  Mr.  Somes,  throw-  ^ 
ing  off  his  blue  frock,  and  commencing  his  pre 
parations  for  taking  tea  with  the  minister. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  plate  of  hot  biscuit  was  placed  in  the 


Si 


The  sixth  in^lrtioni — She  in  willing  to  them  to  the  bone  to  see  such  extraordinary 


buy. 

The  seventh  insertion  — He  purchases. 

Perhaps  advertising  in  a paper  which 
is  read  on  a day  of  leisure  is  quite  as 
wood  as  during;  the  whole  week. 

Good  Definitions. — At  the  printers’ 
festival  in  Lowell,  the  following  defini- 
tions were  given  : 

True  progress — Subscriptions  in  advance 

Old  Fogy  ism — owing  a printer’s  bill. 

’.Riches  are  an  unfortunate  invention. 
/Find  a man  with  millions,  and  he  is  al- 
most sure  to  be  made  up  of  three  parts 
gout,  two  dyspepsia,  five  rheumatism, 
two  and  a half  lumbago,  sixty-six  and  a 
half  trouble  lest  bis  stocks  depreciate, 
and  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  bother- 
ation from  poor  people  calling  for  cold 
victuals,  charity  and  old  clothes.  There- 
fore* if  you  want  to  live  feasy,  and  be  free 
of  all  the  above  snags,  just  look  out  from 
oecoming  rich.  Thiee  doors  above  pov- 
erty is  the  best  site  to  live  on  in  the 
world. 

A young  man  was  frequently  cautioned 
my  bis  father  to  vote  for  “measures,  not 
men,.”  He  promised  to  do  so,  and  soon 
after  received  a bonus  to  vote  for  a Mr. 
Peck.  His  father  astonished  at  his  vot- 
ing for  a man  whom  he  deemed  objec- 
tionable, inquired  his  resons  for  doing  so. 
“ Surely,  father,  ” said  the  youth,  “you 
l told  me  to  vote  for  measures,  and  if  Peck 
is  not  a measure,  I don’tknow  what  is.” 

Self-Controi.. — To  live  happily  with 
others  we  must  first  learn  to  live  happily 
► with  ourselves.  He  who  rules  his  own 
..spirit  well,  can  so  adapt  himself  to  the 


which  the  table  was  crowded.  The  minister  j 
and  his  family  were  duly  seated,  and  the  cere- 
mony was  proceeding  decently  and  in  order. 

Mrs.  Somes  had  not  wholly  recovered  from 
the  excitement  of  the  interview  in  the  kitchen, 

— — T it  o , , . . - , , and  her  hand  trembled  slightly,  as  she  handed 

Mr.  Jotham  Somes  had  lust  come  from  theA,,  ° , , , , 

, , ,,  . . Mrs.  Meeklie  her  tea.  Mr.  Somes  had  donned  r. 


preparations  for  the  neighbors.  It  was  “kiss 
the  cook”  when  they  were  alone,  but  the  board 
groaned  with  plenty  when  there  were  guests 
present. 


sitting  room,  where  the  table,  with  its  tempting  ] 
array  of  viands,  was  spread.  He  did  not  like  / 
it  a bit,  and  after  passing  the  time  of  day  with 
the  parson,  and  his  family,  he  proceeded  to  the  ’ 
kitchen,  where  his  wife  was  just  taking  the  bis- 
cuit out  of  the  oven. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  folly,  I should  like  to 
know  ?”  replied  Mrs.  Jotham  Somes,  some- 
what tartly. 

She  was  a second  wife,  and  having  been  re- 
deemed from  one  of  the  advanced  stages  of 
maidenhood,  her  temper  had  grown  a little  sour 
before  she  became  a wife. 

“The  folly  of  setting  such  a table  as  you 
have,”  replied  the  husband.  “I  should  think 
you  were  going  to  have  the  President,  or  the  . 
royal  family  to  take  tea  with  you.” 

“I  am  going  to  have  the  Rev.  Mr.  Meeklie, 


'and  his  family,  and  I will  take  care  of  my  busi-  y ^ 


his  best  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons,  which  had 
done  duty  as  a Sunday  garment  for  fifteen ; 
years. 

He  seemed  to  be  somewhat  uneasy,  and  / 
though  he  and  the  minister  had  always  been  on  ^ — - 
the  best  of  terms,  his  answers  were  too  short 
and  crusty  for  a courteous  host. 

“Won’t  you  pass  the  biscuit  to  Mrs.  Meeklie, 
husband  !”  said  Mrs.  Somes,  with  her  sweetest 
smile,  albeit  not  very  sweet  at  that.  / 

Mr.  Somes  did  pass  the  biscuit  to  Mrs.  Meek- 
lie,  and  she  took  one  ; but  when  he  passed  them 
to  Mr.  Meeklie,  be  smilingly  declined. 

“No  I thank  you,  Mr.  Somes ; I never  eat 
hot  bread.  It  does  not  agree  with  me,”  said  he. 

Mrs.  Somes  passed  the  cold  bread,  thinking 
all  the  time  how  very  uncivil  it  was  in  the  par- 
son, to  refuse  the  hot  biscuit  she  had  taken  so 


S\ 


ness  if  you  will  of  yours,”  replied  the  lady 
slamming  the  oven  door. 

“Perhaps  it  is  not  my  business.” 

“No  ! I am  sure  it  is  not.” 

“Who  pays  for  all  them  gew-gaws  and  gim- 
cracks  ?” 

“You  do  of  course.” 

“But  it  is  none  of  my  business  !” 

“No  ! I never  thought  you  were  so  confound- 
ed mean  !”  said  the  lady,  her  face  reddening 
with  anger. 

“Mean  ! I’m  not  mean  ! But  when  you  get 


’fling  phases  in  the  life  of  his  iiiends,  ^victuals  for  vour  own  family,  you  think  almost 
WVfcr  be  drawn  into  harshness,  anything  is  good  enough  for  them.  We  never 

-to  do  violence  to  tile  feelings  or  - ' . , , 

\£-  „ . , , , j * i • i_  see  any  pies  and  cake  and  knick-knacks. 

. va  those  who  are  bound  to  him  by  ' r . . . T,  . , • , 

L’  . a Qr  ove  » “Do  you  think  I m going  to  make  pies  and 

^ ~~  ake  for  the  rr^n  folks  to  eat  every  day  ?’ 


>| 


pains  to  prepare. 

But  Mr.  Meeklie  was  very  respectful  to  his 
stomach  ; for  he  found  when  insulted  and  im- 
posed upon,  that  it  was  tyrannical  and  disagree- 
able ; and  he  paid  more  deference  to  his  di- 
gestive organs,  than  he  did  to  the  feelings  of  his 
vain  parishioners. 

“My  biscuits  are  not  very  nice  ; I did  not 
have  as  good  luck  as  I generally  do,”  suggested 
Mrs.  Somes,  as  Mrs.  Meeklie  took  a second 
cake. 

“Better,”  interposed  Mr.  Somes. 

The  lady  looked  at  him  with  very  evident 
marks  of  displeasure. 

“They  are  very  nice,”  said  the  parson’s  wife. 

“Take  a little  more  of  this  quince  preserve,  -7 
Miss  Meeklie.  I dare  say  it  is  not  so  nice  as  /&' 
your  mother  makes ; but  the  trutluis 4 


ii  has  stoo<l  too  long,”  interrupted  Mr. 
“ 1 he  jar  has  not  been  opened  since 


-2 

t,'oouies. 

you  were  here  last  fall. 

J Mrs.  Somes  looked  daggers;  but  the  parson 
very  considerately  asking  Mr.  Somes  if  he  was 
' d°ne  planting,  just  at  that  moment,  her  anger 
evaporated,  without  any  unpleasant  effects. 
“Husband,  won’t  you  pass  the  cake  to  Mr. 
V,  Meeklie  ?” 

\ ‘‘Thank  you,  Mrs.  Somes,  I never  eat  cake; 
unless  it  be  something  very  simple,  such  as  gin- 
gerbread or  molasses  cake.” 

M hat  a calamity' ! Four  kinds  of  cake,  and 
the  parson  wouldn’t  touch  one  of  them. 

“■But  you  will  take  some  of  these  jumbles ; I 


mned  “tit-bits,”  which  might  have  been  set  be- 
fore Noah  and  his  friends  in  the  ark. 


mm 


Six  long 

red  potatoes,  unpecled,  even  unsprouted,  com- 
pleted the  array  of  edibles,  ornamental  and 
substantial. 

The  farmer’s  nose  contracted,  as  before 
lated. 


rc- 


“Where  is  the  meat  I sent  home  ?” 
“Hanging  in  the  well.” 

“Had  n’t  we  better  eat  it  ?” 

“I  want  it  for  company  next  Sunday.” 
“The ahem  ! Company  again  !" 


made  them  on  purpose  for  you. 

I -*  “That’s  a fact,  Mr.  Meeklie,”  added  Mr. 
j.  Somes,  maliciously. 

,*  He  would  further  have  added  that  his  wife 
never  made  pies  and  cake  for  her  own  family, 
j but  he  was  afraid  of  frightening  the  parson. 

N “You  must  excuse  me  ; I doubt  not  they  are 
i very  nice,  but  I have  to  be  careful.” 

Mrs.  Meeklie  and  her  two  grown  up  daugh- 
•.  ters  were  more  courteous,  and  each  nibbled  a 
’ 1 small  bit  of  the  rich  pound  cake  ; but  they 
•j1  seemed  to  do  it  against  their  better  judgment. 

The  truth  was,  they  felt  embarrassed  by  the 
: 4 extraordinary  display  Mrs.  Somes  had  made. 
, They  did  not  feel  at  home.  The  whole  affair 
was  too  set  and  artificial  to  be  enjoyed,  and  at 
, f.  an  early  hour  the  whole  party  withdrew,  men- 
> tally  determined  to  make  it  a long  time  before 
they  took  tea  with  Mrs.  Somes  again. 


CFI AFTER  III. 

“Wife,  where  is  the  piece  of  meat  I sent 
home  for  dinner  ?”  asked  farmer  Somes,  as  he 
and  the  boys  came  in  for  their  noon  day  meal, 
on  the  day  following  the  tea  party. 

The  farmer  glanced  inquiringly  at  the  table 
which  was  spread  before  them.  Iuvoluntarially 
his  nasal  organ  contracted  longitudinally;  it 
would  not  be  polite  to  say  “he  turned  up  his 
nose,”  though  such  was  the  fact  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  denial. 

Farmer  Somes  was  not  in  any  sense  an  epi- 
cure. He  liked  a plain,  substantial  diet,  that 
“which  was  good  and  enough  of  it,”  as  he  for- 
: i cibly  expressed  his  ideas  of  able  economy. 

Lest  the  reader  should  suppose  he  was  one  of 
those  grouty,  ill-natured  “feeders,”  who  would 


“I  expect  my  brother  will  dine  with  us  then, 
and  I want  something  fit  to  set  before  him.” 

Mrs.  Somes  looked  sulky. 

“And  you  mean  to  starve  me  and  the  boys 
in  the  mean  time  ?” 

“I  should  like  to  know  if  there  is  not  enough 
for  you  ? ’ said  the  dame  pointing  to  the  table. 

Farmer  Somes  turned  up  his  nose. 

“Did  I ever  refuse  to  buy  victuals  when  you 
wanted  them  ?"  he  said  rather  sternly. 

“Not  that  I Know  of;  but  I didn’t  suppose 
you  wanted  to  buy  fresh  meat  every  day,”  re- 
turned the  wife  sourly,  “I  am  sure  I try  to  be 
as  economical  as  I can.” 

“Four  kinds  ol  cake,  which  nobody  would 
touch,  I suppose  is  prudent,  ain’t  it  ?” 

“Ah,  good  morning,  Mr.  Somes,  I aui  glad  to 
see  you  at  home,”  said  Mr.  Meeklie,  walking 
into  the  room  unannounced. 

Good  gracious  ! the  minister,  and  with  such  a 
table  spread  for  the  family  ! What  a commen- 
tary on  four  kinds  of  cake  for  company. 

Mrs.  Somes  was  all  confusion.  Though  the 
parson  intended  to  look  at  the  farmer,  she  could 
see  that  more  than  once  his  eyes  wandered 
over  the  table. 

“Glad  to  see  you  parson ; sit  down  and  take 
some  dinner  with  us,”  said  Mr.  Somes,  taking 
the  minister  by  the  hand. 

“Thank  you,  I don’t  care  if  I do,”  replied 
Mr.  Meeklie.  “I  have  a long  walk  to  take  be- 
fore I return  home.” 

Farmer  Somes  was  pointing  him  to  a chair, 
when  the  lady  interposed. 

“We  have  got  a picked  up  dinner  to-day. 
Husband  sent  home  a joint  of  veal,  but  it  didn’t 
get  here  until  after  eleven,  so  I had  no  time  to 
cook  it.” 

“Got  here  by  eight  o’clock,”  said  farmer 


grumble  at  the  ambrosia  and  nectar  of  the  gods,  Somes;  “no  fibs  to  the  parson, 
we  deem  it  necessary  to  particularize  the  arti- , "P’"t  ,f  vnl1  w'"  wa't  on*'  a 


But  if  you  will  wait  only  a few  moments  I 

cles  on  the  board  of  the  lady  who  had  placed  rwi1'  *rY  some  of^  vea'; 
four  kinds  of  cake  before  company.  “Sit  down,  parson  ; it’s  every  day  fare  but 

Certainly  there  was  variety  enough  to  satisfy  w^at ’s  S°°d  enough  foi  me  is  goo  enoug  or 
the  most  fickle  taste.  On  a broken  platter— the  m.v  guests.” 

best  dishes  were  religiously  reserved  to  the  use  * “Right,  Mr.  Somes,”  replied  the  minister 
of  company-was  the  half  of  ong  sausage  and  .drawing  up  Ins  chatr.  “My  busmess  relates  to 
two-thirds  of  another,  making  one  sausage  and  J the  new  bell  for  the  meeting  house.  I am  eai- 
cme-sixth,  all  told.  They  were  in  suspicious  1 rying  round  a subscription  paper, 
looking  fat,  and  altogether,  the  aspect  of  the  “1  am  with  you,  parson. 

V’  dish  was  singularly  forbidding.  Farmer  Somes  was  in  a most  mahc.ous  good 


On  a whUe  plate,  with  a long  black  fracture  humor,  and  with  a broad  grin  on  bis  honest 


V.  extending  quite  across  it,  lay  in  an  aggregated  phiz,  he  opened  the  paper  the  minister  gave 

V1  mass,  three  dozen  baked  beans,  and  an  infi-  him.  „ ((f 

“Twenty  dollars  ! exclaimed  Mrs.  homes, 


mass,  three 

nitessimal  fragments  of  pork  rind.  This  - 

m antiquity.  Farmer  Somes  and  the  boys  had  - should  not  think  they  could  afford  it. 

cry  distinct  remembrance  of  having  seen  “He  gave  his  friends  nothing  but  ginger- 
is  dish  on  the  table  every  day  during  the  bread,”  said  the  farmer.  “Put  me  down  thirty; 
jrtVious  fortnight ; proving  that  Mrs.  Somes  , >ve  bave  four  kinds  of  cake.” 

'tvas  not  only  the  most  economical,  but  one  ot  Th(J  parson  consumed  one  “long  red,”  antT 
the  most  obstinate  damos  in  the  world.  The  ^ of  th(J  vulgar  fractions  of  cold  sausage.  Ho 
a larmer  alld  his  boys  had  virtually  said  they  preferred  brown  bread  to  white,  and  would  not 
I)  would  not  eat  these  same  beans;  and  Mrs.  touch  any  of  the  pies  which  the  prudent  house- 
fi, gomes  had  virtually  said  they  should.  keeper  set  before  him. 

On  a worn  out  blue  plate,  superannuated,  ^ gomes  wag  awfuHy  mortified.  Her 

i*l  and  “nicked”  in  a thousand  places,  were  four  tation  wa3  sacrificed,  and  farmer  Somes 

I ) perk  bones,  looking  as  though  they  had  been  ^ occasion  t0  filld  fault  with  her  for 

“ii  picked  by  that  army  of  mice  which  M hitting-  a vain  show  0f  three  kinds  of  pies,  two’ 

|!por  - ’ 

j\J 

1 ~ Vi  I h ihc-j 
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cat  destroyed.  These  bones  had  seen  preserves,  and  four  kinds  of  cake,’ 

t„r  the  last  twelve  days.  The  joint  of  ^ 

were  the  disintegrated  members  had 


“Can  you  spare  me  two  or  three  hundred  dollars, 

for  a week,  Mr.  A ?”  he  asked,  on  entering 


A- 


the  store  of  this  individual. 

“I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I cannot,”  Mr. 
replied,  with  a bland  smile.  “I  shall  not  have  a 
dollar  over  to-day.” 


Mr.  Blake  tried  not  to  appear  disappointed.  But 
his  feelings  showed  themselves  in  spite  of  his  ef- 
fort, and  he  was  conscious  that  this  was  the  case. 
He  left  the  store  of  Mr.  A , with  the  ther- 


mometer of  his  feelings  at  least  ten  degrees  lower 
than  when  he  entered  it. 

He  next  called  on  Mr.  B , a neighbor,  with 

whom  he  had  a speaking  acquaintance. 

“Have  you  any  thing  in  bank,  to-day,  that  you 
do  not  wish  to  use?”  he  asked  of  Mr.  B . 

“Not  much,  I think,”  replied  Mr.  B . 


‘But,  whatever  I have,  is  at  your  service.” 

And  Mr.  B took  out  his  check  book,  and 


made  a few  figures  on  the  margin  thereof. 

“Will  ninety  dollars  be  of  any  service  to  you?” 
he  asked. 

“It  will  help  a little.” 

“You  can  have  that  in  welcome.  And  I wish  it 
were  more,  for  your  sake.” 

And  Mr.  B drew  a check  for  ninety  dol- 

lars, and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Blake,  who  took  it,  and 
went  on  his  way.  Mr.  C , and  Mr.  D , 


to  whom  he  next  applied,  could  do  nothing.  From 
Mr.  E he  obtained  a hundred  and  fifty  dol- 

lars. And  this  was  all  he  received  up  to  twelve 


o’clock,  when  he  returned  to  his  store,  to  see  what 
success  his  clerk  had  met  with  in  the  matter  of 
collections.  The  young  man  had  not  yet  come  in, 
although  he  had  charged  him  to  be  punctual.  Im- 
patiently he  waited  for  full  half  ail  hour,  before  the* 
clerk  made  his  appearance. 

“What  success  have  you  had  William?”  askea 
Mr.  Blake,  with  ill-concealed  anxiety. 

“None  at  all, sir.  I have  only  collected  one  hill 
of  twenty  dollars.” 

“Gracious!  Did  you  see  Parker?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Well?  What  did  he  say  ?” 

“Had  no  money.” 

“Humph!  And  Elder?” 

“Yes.  He  will  pay  on  Saturday.” 

“And  Green?” 

“Green  was  out  of  town.” 

“What  did  Winter  say?” 

“There’s  a mistake  in  his  bill,  so  he  alleges.” 

“A  mere  excuse  for  not  settling  it.” 

“So  I think.  Williams  will  give  his  note  at  three 
months.” 

“He’s  already  had  nine  months’  credit.” 

“So  I told  him.  But  it’s  the  best  he  will  do.” 

“Have  you  seen  El  wood?” 

“I  called  there;  hut  he  was  not  in.” 

“And  Harper?” 

“He  was  out  also,  and  so  was  Morse.” 

“Try  and  see  them  again,  at  one  o’clock.  In  all 
probability  they  will  be  in  then.” 

“Yes,  sir;”  and  the  clerk  turned  away. 

It  was  nearly  one  o’clock  when  Mr.  Blake  start- 
ed forth  again,  and  two  o’clock  when  he  came  back, 
with  only  one  hundred  dollars  additional  in  his 
pocket.  His  clerk  had  been  out,  and  returned  as 
he  went.  The  parties  he  called  upon  were  not  just* 
then  prepared  to  pay. 

Four  hundred  dollars  were  still  to  raise,  and  the"1 
minute  hand  had  passed  the  hour  mark  of  twelve, 
and  was  on  its  way  for  a new  revolution.  When 
that  was  made,  unless  this  money  had  been  procur- 
ed, the  commercial  good  name  of  Mr.  Blake  would 
be  lost,  and  his  business,  perhaps,  be  broken  up  as 
the  result. 

While  the  distressed  merchant  was  sitting  in  a 
bewildered  state  of  mind  at  his  desk,  trying  to  think  y 
of  some  new  and  certain  resource  in  this,  his  great 
extremity,  a young  man  entered  his  store,  and  came 


1 


■) 


-Mr.  Blake  looked  at  him 


i,  u."  table-  ,ust  sik  fortnight  before 


vticles.  antique  olU-lash- 


back  to  where  he  sat; 
enquiringly. 

“Mr.  Albright,”  said  the  visiter,  “wishes  to 
know  if  you  can’t  let  him  have  the  thousand  dollars 
you  owe  him?” 

“No,  tell  him  l can’t!”  replied  Blake,  in  a half 
angry  tone.  The  demand,  coming  as  it  did,  just  r* 
that  time,  seemed  almost  like  an  insult,  and  he  could* 
t control  the  feelings  of  indignation  that  instant  V 


. -se  m his  mind- 

“When  will  you  settle  it?”  enquired  the  young 


in  a calm  voice,  “angry  words  never 


caiton  ior  the  account  due  him  treated  with  indif-  “Nit,”  was  replied  in  the  same  calm  way,  “but  ^ 
t'erence  and  insult,  was  rather  more  than  he  was  to  talk  with  you  as  a reasonable  man.” 

willing,  tamely,  to  bear.  And  it  must  also  be  said,  “Reason!  Talk  reason  to  a criminal  on  the  rack 

in  justice  to  the  creditor,  that,  had  he  known  the  — to  a slave  under  the  lash!  Mr.  Albright!” 

condition  of  Blake's  affairs,  he  would  have  been  “For  your  own  sake,  for  my  sake,”  interrupted 

very  far  from  molesting  him,  even  under  the  aggra-  Albright,  “let  your  mind  fall  back  from  its  excite- 


vatins 


‘Can’t  tell.”  And  Mr.  Blake,  as  he  said  this, 
vitha  knit  brow,  arose  from  his  seat,  buttoned  up 
lis  coat,  and  turned  away,  leaving  the  young  man 

landing  where  he  was.  The  latter  felt  angry,  for 
he  manner  of  Blake  was  insulting.  Whence  went 
r'ck  to  his  employer,  Mr.  Albright  said — 

f°‘Did  you  see  Blake?” 

MYes,sir.” 

Idt What  did  he  say?” 

1 3, 2He  insulted  me!”  \ 

statnsulted  you!” 

° (Yes, sir.” 

t rftow?” 

injiy  the  manner  in  which  he  refused  to  pay  your 

P «iunt.” 

• itetty  refused  to  pay  it,  then?” 
plJHe  dnlwbat  was  equivalent  thereto.  When 

iked  him  if  he  could  vay  you  the  thousand  dollars,  \ much  _ bitterness,  ^ 


Had  Blake  asked  a’Hittle  forbearance — had  he  stated!  speaking 
his  inability  to  pay  for  one,  or  two,  or  even  six  any  g(;>od.” 

months, — no  thought  of  a legal  resort  would  have  “Halve  you  come  to  heap  insult  upon  injury, 
entered  the  mind  of  Albright;  but  to  have  his  appli-  lsir?”  quickly  retorted  Blake 


circumstances  that  existed. 

*» 


I 

kfell  *him  I can’t.’  i then  said,  ‘When  will  you 
ittleit?’  ‘Can’t  tell,’  was  his  frowning  answer, 

5 he  got  up,  and  turniig  from  me,  buttoned  his  coat, 

nd  left  the  store.” 

“That  won’t  do.  I can’t  stand  that,”  said  Mr. 
■vlbYight,  compressing  his  lips  and  knitting  his 
,’jrow.  1 don’t  believe  he  means  to  pay,  if  he  can 

help  it.” 

“Nor  I either,”  said  the  clerk.  / 

“This  is  the  second  or  third  time  he  has  sent  me- 
an insulting  reply  when  I asked  lor  my  money. 

But  it  is  the  last  tine,  for  I will  not  give  him  ano-_ 
ther  opportunity.  When  next  he  hears  from  me,, 
lit  will  be  through  adifferent  medium.  I will  bear 
(svith  another,  if  he  Is  civil,  as  long  as  any  body. 

■But,  when  a man  who  owres  me,  acts  as  this  person 

, • 1 • _ 1 


Such  a conse-  -mftnt  into  calmness.  1 have  come  to  talk  to  you 
quence  as  the  destruction^' his  business  he  had  not  as  a man.  I already  sympathize  with  you  as  a 
calculated.  In  fact,  he  had  not  reflected  very  close-  man.  As  for  your  misfortunes,  which  you  blame 
ly  upon  the  result  to  his  debtor, — being  too  intent  mpon  me,  they  are  chargeable  as  much  upon  your- 
on  settling  the  matter  in  the  quickest  way  possible  self  as  upon  any  one  else.” 

“Upon  me!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Blake. 

“Yes,  upon  you.” 

“And  how  will  you  make  that  appear,  pray?” 
“You  owed  me  a thousand  dollars?” 

“I  did?” 

“I  sent  for  it.” 

“Well?” 

“Was  there  any  thing  wrong  in  my  doing  so?” 
wasn’t  very  kind,  in  you,  to  dun  me  to 


under  the  influence  of  a fretted  and  indignant  state 
of  mind,  arising  from  the  unjustiflable  manner  in 
which  Blake  had  treated  his  applications  for  money. 
The  words  of  the  unhappy  man,  uttered  with  so 


erenlied  in  a quick  angry,  insulting  tone-‘No!  I»ined  the  individual  who  had  caused  his  business 
P 5 . , II  fall  in  ruin*  nnmi  his  hrad.  He  went  home  to 


to  fall  in  ruins  upon  his  head.  He  went  home  to 
his  luxurious  and  comfortable  dwelling  that  night; 
but,  as  his  innocent  and  happy  children  gathered 
around  him,  he  thought  only  of  the  desolate  hearth 
of  the  man  against  whom  he  had  recovered  a thoit- 
sand  dollars,  and  of  his  wife  and  little  ones  turned 
out  of  th;ir  pleasant  home.  Every  happy  word, 
every  loving  smile,  every  gay  burst  of  laughter,  re- 
buked him.  As  early  as  he  could,  he  retired  from 
the  presence  of  his  family,  to  muse  alone  over  the 
error  he  had  committed,  and  to  deteimine  upon 
some  scheme  of  reparation. 

After  Biake  had  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of 
telling  Albright  a piece  of  his  mind — a singu- 
lar kind  of  enjoyment!— he  wrent  home  to  his 
family.  He  had  several  children.  The  two  elder 


_ / . were  daughters,  and  had  nearly  arrived  at  the  age 

does  I have  but  one  way  to  deal  with  him,  and 

does,  i nave  j , , „ of  womanhood.  His  wife,  who  was  in  very  deli- 

that  is  to  wive  him  over  into  the  hands  ol  the  law.  , • 1 • 

inai  18  lo  » , . , r * cate  health,  was  a timid,  shrinking,  nervous  wo- 

Mr.  Blake’s  efforts,  between  the  hours  of  two 

tmd  three  o’clock,  vere,  fortunately,  succes-ful.— 

'He  was  able  to  borrow  the  money  he  wanted,  and 

get  his  note  out  of  tank. 

Albright  was  in  earnest  in  his  threat.  On  the 
very  next  day  he  placed  Blake’s  account  in  the 
hands  of  his  lawyer,  with  directions  to  push  it 
through  as  quickly  as  it  could  be  done. 

When  the  writ  vas  served  upon  Blake,  he  be- 
Instead  of  going  to  Albright, 


came  very  angry. 


man,  to  whom  almost  every  breath  that  passed  was 
a shock.  Thus  far  he  had  kept  his  misfortunes  to 
himself.  He  had  feared  to  speak  of  them  at  home, 
for  he  knew,  too  well,  that  his  wife  would  sink 
under  the  intelligence,  and,  perhaps,  become  se- 
riously ill.  But  every  thing  was  coming  to  a cri- 
sis. His  business  was  nearly  closed  up,  and,  in  a 
very  little  while,  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  up 
their  comfortable  home,  fall  back  from  their  social 
position,  and  become  familiar  with  privation  in 


and  making  some  ipology  for  the  rude  and  unsa  t is-  many  distressing  forms.  No  time  was,  therefore, 

factory  manner  in  which  he  had  treated  his  applica-  t:0  be  lost.  His  family  must  know  the  truth  he 

tion  for  money,  and  seeing  what  effect  that  would  ^aj  been  s0  careful  to  conceal  from  them.  It  was 
have,  he  let  things  take  their  course,  under  the  in-  ys  duty  j0  Speak  plainly. 


^.fluence  of  a kind  of  dogged  spirit 

When  the  case  was  called  in  Court,  there  was  no 
defence,  and  judgment  went  by  default.  But  not 
I until  a levy  was  made  on  the  goods  in  lxis  store,  un- 
der an  execution  immediately  issued,  did  the  angry 
debtor  fully  realize  the  extremity  to  which  things 
were  about  being  driven. 

“You  had  better  call  and  see  Albright,  and  try 
nd  settle  the  matter  with  him,”  suggested  a 

LV 


On  arriving  at  home,  he  found  his  wife  in  one  of  ‘ 
her  low,  nervous  spells.  Something  had  occurred  : 
to  depress  her  spirits.  A shadow  was,  therefore, 
over  his  family,  and  he  could  not  think  of  making 
it  deeper. 

“Ah!”  he  sighed,  gloomily,  to  himself,  “the 
sad  truth  must  soon  be  told — and  what,  what  will 
be  its  effects  ? I tremble  to  think  of  them  ! — 
Ciuel,  heartless  wretch!” — he  thought  of  Albright. 


jgnU,  “Oh!  that  you  could  but  feel  as  I do,  the  conse- 

> «it  would  do  no  good.  It  is  plainly  hisdetermi-  qUences  0f  y0ur  own  act!” 

tation  to  make  use  of  the  advantage  he  has  gained.”  Not  once  did  it  occur  to  Blake,  that  he  was 
( “There  would  be  no  harm  in  trying.  more  to  blame  for  these  consequences  than  the 

“No.  sir!”  was  firmly  replied.  “I  will  ask  no  cred;tor  wh0  had  forced  him  into  extremities.  He 
heartless  man  like  him.  He  knew,  very  d-d  not  think  of  the  provocation  he  had  given. 


yfavors  of  a i 

Efwell,  that  I was  hard  pressed,  and  determined  to 
Ut  his  own,  regardless  of  loss  to  others.  He  is  a 

ad  man.”  , J 

And  so  the  matter  was  suffered  to  proceed.  The 
..heriff  seized  upon  and  sold  the  best  part  ot  the 
debtor’s  stock,  and  obtained  enough  to  pay  Albngh 
his  thousand  dollars  and  settle  all  court  charge) 


On  the  next  morning,  Mrs.  Blake  continued  low 
in  spirits,  and  her  hushand  went  off  to  his  store  in 
a state  of  mind  but  little  better.  This  was  to  be 
his  last  day  in  his  old  place  of  business.  On  the 
morrow,  he  would  be  adrift,  without  a hundred 
dollars  in  hispocket,  and  no  certain  means  of  sup- 
porting his  family  within  his  reach.  It  would  be 


But  it  was  at  a seriqus  wasted  ^possible  to  conceal  his  affairs  much  longer,  for 


“It 

death.” 

“I  am  not  aware  of  having  sent  to  you  over  three 
or  four  times;  and  not  once,  on  my  doing  so,  did 
you  give  my  clerk  the  smallest  satisfaction,  but, 
rather,  treated  him  with  great  incivility,  according 
to  his  statement  to  me.  In  fact,  he,  at  last,  ex- 
pressed a wish  not  to  be  sent  to  you  any  more. 

You  never  said  even  so  much  as  that  you  would  ^ ^ ? 
settle  my  account  soon;  or,  that  you  would  like  it 
to  stand  longer.  You  desired  no  respite  and  gave 
no  satisfaction.  Now,  I will  ask  you,  what  you 
would  have  done,  if  I or  any  one  else,  had  treated 
you  in  a similar  way?” 

“That’s  a very  strange  statement,”  said  Blake, 
in  an  altered  voice. 

“If  it  is  not  true,  correct  me  at  any  point. — 

But,  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  nothing  but  a 
feeling  of  indignation  at  such  treatment,  united 
with  a suspicion,  arising  theretrom,  that  you  were 
totally  indifferent  about  settling  my  claim,  ever 
would  have  induced  me  to  put  my  account  in  the 
hands  of  a lawyer.  And,  further,  believe  me  when 
1 say,  that,  notwithstanding  all  this,  if  I had  sup- 
posed my  ordering  an  execution  and  sale  was  going 
to  break  up  your  business,  I would  have  thrown 
my  claim  into  the  river  before  I would  have  pressed 
it.  You  now  see,  I trust,  that  the  error  is  not  all 
on  my  side.  That  if  I am  to  blame  for  the  un- 
happy consequences  that  have  followed,  so  are  sf- — 
you.” 

This  was  a mode  of  putting  the  question  alto- 
gether unexpected  by  Blake,  and  one  for  which 
he  was  not  prepared.  He  saw  and  telt,  instantly, 
the  error  he  had  committed,  and  the  blame  that 
justly  belonged  to  him,  for  he  remembered,  very 
distinctly,  the  manner  in  which  the  clerk  of  Al- 
bright had  been  received. 

“I  suppose,  I was  wrong,”  he  said,  in  a low,  sub- 
dued voice.  “But  a man,  situated  as  I was,  hardly 
knows  what  he  does  sometimes.” 

“How  do  you  mean?” 

“In  no  case  did  your  clerk  call  npon  me  for  the 
settlement  of  your  account,  that  I was  not  worried 
and  fretted  about  money  matters;  so  much  so,  that 
my  feelings  were  hardly  under  my  control.  And 
a demand  for  the  payment  of  so  large  a sum  as  a 
I thousand  dolfers,  coming  upon  this  state  of  mind, 
.(completely  unhinged  me.  It  was  wrong,  I see, 

, but  I couldn’t  help  it  at  the  time.  Or,  at  least,  I 
'did  not  reflect.  The  last  time  you  sent  to  me,  your 
[clerk  called  when  my  mind  was  in  a state  of  fever- 
ish anxiety  about  some  payments  into  Bank,  that 
I saw  no  certain  way  of  meeting.  I don’t  know 
■what  I said  to  him.  No  doubt  my  language  was 


:W-I 


important  change,  must  be  made  in  hi,  ho,„ehohl0*""i,e'  B“'’  " “ ,Sorely  ‘ 

economy.  paid  for  my  part  ol  this  untortunate  business — and 


and  officers’  fees 
property. 

There  remained  but  one  thing  for  poor  Blake  to 
lo  after  this,  and  that  was  to  give  up  what  reman- 
'd into  the  hands  of  his  creditors,  and  begin  the  Gloomy  and  restless  sat  the  unhappy  man  at  a stiU  sadder  penalties  are  to  be  visited  upon  my 
vorld  again  upon  nothing.  While  this  closingupof  desk,  making  up  an  account,  when  the  shadow  of  Poor  wife  and  children.” 

is  affairs  was  going  on,  he  happened  to  meet  Al-  some  one  who  had  entered  the  store?  and  walked  The  voice  of  Blake  fell  into  a low,  unstej 

.right,  when  he  addressed  him  in  the  rebuking  lan-  back  to  where  he  was  w;thout  being  noticed,  fell  itone>  as  he  uttered  the  closing  sentence, 

uage  with  which  our  story  opens.  across  the  paper  upon  which  he  was  writing.  He 

Mr.  Albright  was  not  really  a hard,  grasping  iooked  llp  qUickiys  and  there  stood  Mr>  Albright, 
lan,  utterly  indifferent  to  others.  He  had  adopted  Instantly  the  brow  of  Blake  fell,  and  both  eyes 


igid  proceedings,  partly  from  the  beliel  that  hi».and  countenance  assumed  an  expression  of 
ebtor  did  not  mean  to  settle  his  account  it  he  could  and  stern  d;siike 
i it,  and  partially  influenced  by  his  feelings.-^ 


sion  more 


“Well,  sir  ?”  he  said  sharply.  « 

M^Bakep’  said  the  individual  who  had  called, j]  does  this>  h- 


“A  word  of  explanation:  a kind  reeeptio 
messenger;  almost  any  answer  but 
sent  me,  would  have  prevente1’ 
do  not  consider  myself  tohav- 
less  in  the  matter.  I 
than  ftv 

€ 


a 


Las  st'iteir  deeds  so  tierce  anu  oom- 

“Tf  barons 

SATURDAY. 

In  glowing  terms  I would  this  day  indite— 

Its  morn,  its  noon,  its  afternoon  and  night; 

The  busiest  day  throughout  the  week — the  latter 
day. 

A day  whereon  odd  matters  are  made  even: 
The  dirtiest — cleanest  too — of  all  the  seven; 
The  scouring  pail,  pan,  plate  and  platter  day! 

A day  of  general  note  and  notability; 

A plague  to  gentlefolks 
And  prime  gentility, 

E’en  to  the  highest  ranks — nobility! 

And  yet  a day  (barring  all  jokes) 

Of  great  utility. 

Both  to  the  rich  as  well  as  the  mobility! 

A day  of  din — of  clack — a clatter  day; 

For  all,  however  they  mince  the  matter,  say 
This  day  they  dread; 


' O/J  y • . :< 

too  mean  to  make  him  shoot  his  son!  ’spose  I let 
him  shoot  one  of  my  niggers;  and  if  that  won’t 
do.  I’ll  let  him  have  a crack  at  me,  providod  he 
puts  a pint  cup  on  my  head  instead  of  that  cussed 
little  apple!” 

It  is  almost  useless  to  add  that  this  caused  a 
scene— especially  as  three  or  four  of  the  Kentuc- 
kian’s friends  jumped  upon  the  stage,  to  back  him 
and  side  with  Tell. 

It  took  some  time  to  pacify  and  assure  them  that  c 
U was  a play. 


From  the  Woodstock,  (Vt.)  Age. 

the  coox  hunter. 


Tune — “ Dance  da  Boatman  dance- 


r 


A day  with  hippish,  feverish  frenzy  fed, 

Is  that  grand  day  of  fuss  and  bustle — Saturday. 


T 
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KENTUCKY  REGARD  FOR  FAIR  PLAY. 

In  the  year  ’38,  says  a correspondent  of  the 
New  York-  Dutchman,  I was  travelling  with  a 
strolling  theatrical  company,  and  arriving  at  a 
small  town  in  Kentucky,  it  was  resolved  to  treat 
the  inhabitants  to  a bit  of  the  “legitimate.”  A 
suitable  place  having  been  secured,  notices  were 
stuck  up,  informing  the  public  that  on  that  evening 
would  be  performed,  by  one  of  the  best  theatrical 
companies  in  the  Union,  the  admired  and  popu- 
lar drama  of  “William  Tell,  the  Heroic  Swiss.” 

Night  came,  and  the  room  was  crowded  by  an 
anxious  audience,  many  of  whom  had  never  wit- 
nessed a theatrical  performance.  The  piece  pass- 
J Cu  veiY  we^>  eliciting  much  applause,  and  en- 
> 5.ing  the  sympathies  of  the  audience  in  behalf  of 
* "11,  as  they  took  several  occasions  to  cheer  the 
patriot  on.  When  the  shooting  scene  came,  great 
excitement  was  manifested  among  the  group  of 
the  hardy  sons  of  Kentucky— they  began  to  think 
that  the  thing  was  real.  At  that  moment  when 
Tell  remonstrates  with  Gesler  for  having  picked 
ont  the  emallest  apple,  and  the  tyrant  says: 

“Take  it  as  it  is;  thy  skill  will  be  greater  if 
thou  hittest  it.” 

To  which  Tell  replies; 

“True,  true,  1 did  not  think  of  that!  Give  me 
some  chance  to  save  my  boy!” 

One  of  the  group  I have  mentioned — a hardy 
stripling,  who  would  measure  full  six  feot  two 
Inchos  In  his  stockings— sprang  upon  the  stage, 
confronting  Cosier,  and  shouted: 

- N “Give  him  a lair  chance!  I vow  to  snakes  it’s 


“Well,  stranger,  we  won’t  stand  any  foul  play  a. 


Spring  ob  da  year  hab  come  you  see, 

And  da  coons  creep  out  troiu  da  hollar  tree. 

Four  und  twenty  hunters  all  in  a band, 

Shouting  down  da  coons  on  ebery  baud, 

Oh,  hunt  da  Hunter  limit, 

Oh,  da  Hunt  da  Hunter, 

Hunt  all  uight  till  broad  day-light. 

Anil  take  off  da  skins  in  da  mornin  , 

Heigh  ho  1 at  ebery  crack, 

Seventeen  coons  lay  sprawlin  on  deir  buck. 
Heigh  ho,  A c. 


In  these  digging’,  and  seein’  as  how  it’s  only  a 
show,  why  we’ll  step  out,”  and  the  valiant  Ken- 
tuckian. as  well  as  his  friends,  resumed  their 

seats. 


POLITICIANS  WITHOUT  CREDIT. 

A correspondent  of  the  New  York  Express, 

" writing  from  Saratoga,  relates  the  following  anec- 
dotet 

Dinners  at  the  Saratoga  Lake,  yon  are  aware, 
form  a prominent  feature  in  the  enjoyments  of  the 
season  here. 

Many  of  these  take  place  every  day,  and  it  is 
customary  to  send  the  day  previous  to  “mine 
host”  announcing  the  number  of  which  the  party 
will  consist,  and  at  the  hour  at  which  they  propose 
discussing  his  fish  and  game.  Well,  the  other  day,  a 
gentleman  gave  orders  for  a repast  to  be  served 
the  following  day,  at  2 o’clock, -for  a select  com- 
pany from  the  United  States  Hotel. 

“Very  good,  sir;  but  who  will  be  responsible  for 
this  dinner?  I only  wish  one  person  to  be  so,  that 
is  my  rule.” 

“Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Baltimore,  late  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.” 

“That  may  be,  bntl  don’t  know  anything  about 
him,”  replied  “mine  host.” 

“Well,  Mr.  R.  C.  Winthrop,  of  Boston,  Speak-  7 
er  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Senator,  &c., 
&c.;  will  he  do?” 

“Never  heard  of  him  either — won’t  do,”  shak- 
ing his  head,  with  a doubting  expression  in  his 
eyes. 

“Perhaps,  then,  you  may  have  heard  of  Mr. 
Washington  Irving,  another  of  the  party,  sir— will 
he  do?” 

“Why,  I believe  I have  heard  that  name;  I 
Buppose  he  may  be  responsible.  You  may  have 
the  dinner,  sir” — but  still  the  manner  was  not 
over  gracious,  although  the  consent  was  gained 
of  the  cautious  landlord.  The  party  declare  that 
Mr.  Irving  must  now  bear  all  the  expenses  of  the 
entertainments,  he  being  the  only  man  of  credit 
among  them. 


Da  Hunter  laugh  anil  da  Hunter  sing, 

Da  Hunter  up  to  ebery  ting, 
lie  pops  da  coon  avid  da  old  smooth  bore, 
And  da  rule  ball  make  da  ermer  roar ; 
Ob,  hunt,  &c.€ 


TAKING  IT  COOLLY. 

Baptiste,  a worthy  citizen  of  Vide  P oche  (a  small 
town  about  six  miles  from  St.  Louis),  was  on  his 
way  to  town,  and  meeting  his  friend  Peter,  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue  took  place: — 

Peter — “How  do  you  do,  Baptiste?” 

Bapt.— “How  do  you  do  yoursel’,  eh?” 

Peter — “Very  well,  I thank  you.  What’s  the 
news?” 

Bapt.— “Oh,monDieu!  Igotnonews.  Yougot 

news7” 

Peter— “Why,  yes!  Your  brother  was  blown  up 
this  morning -” 

Bapt.— “My  brozair!  He  blow  npl  For  vat  he 
blow  up?” 

peter — “You  see,  be  was  driving  a cart  in  which 
there  were  several  kegs  of  powder.  He  was  smo- 
king his  pipe  as  usual, and  not  taking  necessary  pre- 
cautions, a spark  fell  on  one  of  the  kegs,  and  Im- 
mediately the  whole  exploded.” 

After  a moment  of  deep  reflection,  Baptiste  turn- 
ed to  his  friend,  with  a face  expressing  the  great- 
est anxiety,  and  said: 

“How  many  keg  he  has  in  his  cart,  eh?” 

“Nine,”  was  Peter’s  reply. 

“Oh!  by  Gar!”  says  Baptiste,  “date  make  him 

yomp,  heh?!”  

[From  the  New  York  American.] 
t.  |iu  F,l,u  i —The  li.-st  stum  a of  the  following  'ers<’’ 

ichanis  a.id  gie.Cn  acids.  is  ua«ii*v  i , -p 
1 ” and  no  amhor  named.  I er 


He  bring  his  musket  close  lo  his  eye. 

When  he  ’scries  n coon  on  da  hemlock  high, 
He  lake  a good  sight  and  he  bla/.e  away, 

And  dead  on  da  ground  da  cooney  lay; 

Oh,  hunt,  &c. 


1 just  went  ont  on  da  hill  toiler  night, 

To  see  deui  hunt  by  dn  clear  moon-light, 
s*o  many  old  coons’dey  surprise  and  kill, 
Dat  da  people  say  “dare's  a bran  new  lull; 
Oh,  hunt,  A c. 


When  you  go  to  da  Hunter’s  route, 

V ou  must  hub  a hickory  cluhbery  stout, 
One  end  sharp  and  todder  end  stunt  — 
Dein  is  da  talk  for  dn  good  coon  Hunt, 
Oh,  hunt,  Ac. 


Da  Hunter  is  a lucky  man. 

Dares  none  can  doasdn  Hunter  can, 
lie  neber  see  puty  gal  in  lie  lire. 

Dill  dal  she  want  lo  be  da  Hunter’s  wife. 
Oh,  hunt,  Ac. 


When  da  Hunter  takes  his  gun  in  linnd, 
I.ook  out  ole  coon  ! your  hide  is  tanned  ! 
He  smell  him  on  by  da  fence  and  log 
And  gib  Ills  side,  wid  ins  club,  a jog  ! 

Oil,  hunt,  Ac. 


Oner  da  mountain,  up  de  tree. 

Da  Hunter  kill  ebery  coon  lie  see. 

And  about  neat  fall  i ohm  da  land  is  freed, 
j Oar  leant  be  a coOn,leJt  alive  for  seed  I 
Oil,  hunt,  Ac. 


[foil  THE  GAZETTE. J 


ne&from  it  friend . directed  to  the  mother  oj  1 
mid  Or.  L, 


V 


e.lticr  from 
vhich 


EugHah  writer,  from  memory, 
haps  some  one  ol  vein  coriespom.ents  might, 

r;  — >•  Lis 

own  essay!  J&tse.Su*  ol  ns  cure  interior  ly,  and  to  be  pub- 
lished w.lb  n oi  not.  as  you  may  think  worth  white. 

“ Mortal,  they  softly  say 
Peace  to  thy  heart! 

We  i»o,  yes.  mortal, 

Have  been  as  thou  art; 

Hope-lilted,  doubt-depress’d. 

Seeing  in  part, 

Tried,  troubled,  templed.— 

Sustain’d — as  thou  art! 


A 


Mce,  who  died,  one  in  Sun  Francixct 
Sac.  17  tit,  the  other'll  a his  passage  liowc,  So 
30 tli . 

Another  dul  ling  son  is  dead  ; 

The  coral  reel  bis  low  ly  bed  ; 

Beneath  the  ocean’s  restless  wave 
There,  there,  must  be  thy  George  s grave. 

Tile  rolling  tide  will  round  him  sweep, 

But  in  death's  arms  he'll  calmly  sleep, 

And  hoarse  rough  winds  may  o'er  him  nioa 
They  can’t  disturb  Ins  peaeelul  home. 


11 


ri 


Mortal,  they  gently  say, 

Be  our  thoughts  one  '■ 
Bend  with  us  a. nl  pray, 

■ "1  by  blest  will  be  done ! 
Day  lheih.  night  gatheiclh, 
Heath  draweth  nigh, 

But  11 B is,  who  rouq  iereth, 
Our  L)ay-:ipriug  on  high  '■ 


Mortal,  they  sweetly  say 
We  angels  are ! 

We  too,  yes,  mortal, 

On  Lai  lh  thy  friends  were, 
Long  lov'd’ihee,  glad  inadediae. 
And  to  thy  heait 
Christ  sends  us,  to  aid  thee, 

And  Joy  lo  impart. 


dear  remains  the  sea  will  keep, 

While  on  its  bed  he'll  gently  sleep; 

And  sea-green  plants  will  round  linn  close 
u shield  him  hi  his  culm  repose. 

He'll  resist  cure,  without  a fear,  j 

While  time  shall  roll  its  swill  career, 

Till  Heaven's  command  shall  be  obeyed, 
Thou  restless  sea  give  up  thy  dead. 

And  could  he  from  the  ocean  speak, 

He  d say,  my  mother,  cease  to  weep, 

A nd -on ii  vein  plate  with  holy  joy 
When  liiou  shult  meet  thy  sainted  bo 

Draw  near  to  Hun  who  wields  the  r^r 
Dry  up  thy  tears,  trust  in  thy  God  Ay 
And  look  by  tailll  to  Canaan  s sli njy, 
Where  parting  will  be  known  no 


Mortal,  they  brightly  say 
This  is 

la  Ecarlh.  peace — Heaven,  day— ■ 
Forget  every  tod— 

Earth  ladeth,  Lile  glowelh, 
Beamed)  o er  thee— 

The  voice  horn  Heaven  cometh  . 
Now,  now — thou  art  free  ! 


Female  Faith, 


She  loved  you  when  the  sunny  light 
Of  bliss  was  on  your  hrotv  ; 

That  blisk  has  sunk  in  sorrow’s  rttght, 
And  yet — she  loves  you  now. 


HOSEA  BIGELOW  ON  WAR. 

Ez  fer  war,  I call  it  murder, — 

There  you  hev  it  plain  and  flat; 

I don’t  want  to  go  no  furder 
Than  my  Testyment  for  that; 

God  hez  sed  so  plump  and  fairly, 

It’s  ez  long  ez  it  is  broad, 

Alt’  you’ve  got  to  git  up  airly 
Ef  you  want  to  take  in  God. 

’Tain’t  your  eppyletts  an*  feathers 
Makes  the  thing  a grain  more  right; 

’Tain’t  a follerin’  your  bell-wethers 
Will  excuse  ye  in  His  sight; 

Ef  you  take  a sword  an*  dror  it, 

An’  go  stick  a feller  thru, 

• ain’t  to  answer  for  it, 


She  loved  you  when  y our  joyous  tone, 
Taught  every  heart  to  tin-ill ; 

The  sweetness  ot  that  tongue  is  goue, 
And  yet — site  loves  you  still 


She  lowed  you  when  you  proudly  stept , 
Th6*gayesi  of  the  gay  ; 

That  pride  the  blight  of  times  has  swept, 
Unlike  her  love,  away. 


Sbe  loved  you  when  your  home  and  lieai  t. 
Of  fortune’s  smile  could  boast ; 

She  saw  that  smile  decay — depart — 

And  then  she  loved  you  most. 


Oh,  such  the  generous  faith  that  grows. 

In  woman’s  gentle  breast  ; 

’Tis  like  the  etar  that  stays  and  glows. 
Alone  in  the  night’s  dark  vest. 


the  bill  to  you. 

E.  JAMBS  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 


That  stays  because  each  other  tav. 
Has  left  the  lonely  shore 
AuJ  that  the  wanderer  on  his  way, 
Then  wants  her  light  the  lijnro. 


WRESTLING  WITH  ’THE  ANGEL. 

I will  not  let  thee'go.  except  thou  bless  me  ; 
kjVngel  of  life/ 1 will  not  let  thee  go  ! 
fvill  for  thy  priceless  jewels  will  I press  thee, 
Still  for  the  gems  that  on  thy  forehead  glosv. 


' J: 


ive  me  the  diadem  thy  brow  adorning  ; 

Give  me  the  flowers  that  bloom  upon  thy  breast, 
ive  me  thy  mantle,  tinted  like  the  morning  ; 
'Which  smiles  upon  me  now  with  radiance  blest. 


i-now  the  mystic  names  of  all  thy  treasures, 
;i\nd  that  without  them  I should  wander  forth, 
oveft  of  all  that  hallows  earthly  pleasures, 

' lind  to  all  spells  of  beauty,  truth  or  worth. 

^(Crown  is  strength — the  strength  that  springeth 

tfn'sbeVdfast  n'H,.irA)  the  only  strong; 
lowers  are  love's  own  oiossoms  fading  never 
1 ose  breath  shall  sweeten  all  my  pathway  long. 


2.f,antle,  wrought  by  morning’s  shining  fingers, 
l,  W1  glowing  with  her  golden,  rosy  light, 

|ls,  le— and  all  life’s  early  gladness  lingers 
giere’er  repose  its  folds  of  sunshine  bright. 


ae  the  diadem  thy  brow  adorning; 

> me  the  flowers  that  on  thy  bosom  glow  ; 
i rbv  mantle — lustrous  as  tbe  morning 
oun  el  of’ life.  I will  not  let  thee  go  ! 


|rea<ne  not,  idle  dreams,  with  silver  voices  ; 

o me  not,  pleasure,  from  the  noble  strife  ! 

I e«t  deep  straggle  all  my  soul  rejoices, 

L t shall  win  eternal  joy  from  life. 
tI*  vhen  all  wearv,  at  death’s  portal  lying, 

car  at  last  the  crown  of  amaranth  bright,— 
sto,  the  last  glory  of  the  day  is  dying,  ^ 
the  flushed  evening  mellows  into  nig.it. 

through  the  gloom  the  voice  of  Christ  de- 
" sccnding, 

hall  kindle  me  to  life  and  strength  anew  ; 

'»  smile  of  love  my  earthly  conflict  ending, 
r<Shall  open  heaven  to  my  eager  view. 

ome,  Angel,  strong,  and  beautiful  and  glorious  ! 
Even  I may  lay  thy  boasted  terrors  low  ; 

Sven  I may  strive  with  thee  and  be  victorious — 
Aagel  of  life,  I will  not  let  the  go  ! 


f0 


LOOK  AGAIN! 

BT  JAMES  KEN  WARD. 


Say  not  that  thy  soul  is  weary 
Of  this  world,  so  false  and  vain  ; 
Say  not  ’tis  a vexed  and  dreary 
Wilderness  of  crime  arid  pain  : 
Much  delight  is  in  thy  power— 
Many  a gem  and  many  a flower — 
Look  again ! 


Think  not  joy  will  ne’er  forsake  thee — 
Youth’s  quick  ardors  long  remain  ; 
That  sorrow  cannot  overtake  thee— 
Nothing  evil  ever  stain  ; 

Fear  to  lapse  in  such  poor  dreaming — 
Trust  not  fortune  nor  all  seeming — 
Look  again  ! 


When  the  voice  of  haughty  Fashion 
Bids  or  woos  thee  to  her  chain  ; 
When  some  too-congenial  passion 
Latent  in  thy  breast  would  reign  : 
Firmly  stand  in  self-denial — 

Take  no  dogma  without  trial — 
Look  again  ! 


Leave  unbreathed  the  harsh  opinion — 
Lightly  judge  not  nor  disdain  ; 
Check  unquiet  Fancy’s  pinion. 

Wit’s  sharp  arrows  oil  restrain  ! 

Ere  a friend’s  misdeeds  divulging — 
Ere  an  envious  mood  indulging — 
Look  again. 


Outward  look,  and  see  creation 
Heaven’s  first  fair  stamp  retain; 
Then  on  human  aberration 

Humhly  look,  and  not  in  vain  ; 
Virtue  yet  for  thy  discerning 
There  abounds — be  ever  learning 
Pure  to  keep  thine  own  light  burning 
In  its  fragile  fane: 

Good  evoking,  ill  suppressing, 

That  will  make  the  world  a blessing — 
Win  thee  treasures  worth  possessing — 
Iuward  look  again  ! 


Early  search  out  what  is  duty, 

Make  the  record  full  and  plain; 

Hand  of  Wealth,  or  eye  of  Betmty — 
Poet’s  magic  strain  ; 

Selfishness,  thy  heart  to  ice — 

Love,  to  warm  it  into  vice — 

Tempting  thee — disdain  ; 

When  to  sophists  thou  wouldst  hearken, 
While  the  rule  of  "right  they  darken,  ' 
Look  again  ! 


Never  let  thy  heart  beat  coldly, 

Yet  on  impulse  keep  a rein  ; 

Look  o’er  life’s  mixed  chances  boldly — 
Join  the  busy  working  train  ; 

Much  enduring — much  forgiving, 

Learn  and  teach  the  task  of  living, 

Oft  again. 

Soon  earth’s  twilight  cold,  uncertain — 
Soon  tnisapprehension’s  pain, 

death’s  rising  curtain, 


Into  radiance  never-far 


Glowing  warmth  and  all-pervading — 
Into  Truth’s  eternal  reign; 

Then  the  Soul  in  full  fruition 
Of  her  birthright’s  intuition — 

Perfect  love,  and  joy,  and  vision — 

Need  not  look  again. 


“ What  doest  thou  here  ?” 

The  voice  Elijah  heard 
On  Horeb’s  mountain  drear, 

Calls  with  each  burning  word, 

“Christian,  what  do’st  thou  here?” 

This  is  God’s  earth,  not  thine; 

God’s  work  thou  hast  to  do  : 
Eneel’st  thou  at  Mammon’s  shrine, 
And  at  the  Saviour’s  too  ? 


Doth  human  praise  allure, 
And  human  passion  move  ? 
Nor  with  ambition  pure 
Seek  honor  from  above  ? 


Mid  pleasure’s  giddy  throng, 

Where  thoughtless  ones  appear, 
Lulled  by  the  voice  of  song, 

“ Christian,  what  do’st  thou  here  ?” 

Where  vice  with  sunken  eye, 

And  wine-  cup  sparkling  clear, 
Allures  the  passer  by — 

“ Christian,  what  do’st  thou  here  ?” 

God’s  judgment  hastens  on ; 

For  his  dread  voice  prepare, 

When  life  and  hope  are  gone  : 

“ Lost  one,  what  didst  thou  there  ?” 


THE  FICKLL  NESS  OF  LOVE- 

Alas  ! — how  light  a cause  may  move 
Dissension  between  hearts  that  love  ! 

Hearts  that  the  world  in  vain  has  tried, 

And  sorrow  but  more  closely  tied  ; 

That  stood  the  storm  when  waves  were  rougl 
Yet  in  a sunny  hour  fall  off, 

Like  ships  that  have  gone  down  at  sea, 
When  heaven  was  all  tranquillity! 

A something  light  as  air — a look, 

A word  unkind  or  wrongly  taken — 

O ! love,  that  tempests  never  shook, 

A breath,  a touch  like  this  has  shaken — 
And  ruder  words  will  soon  rush  in 
To  spread  the  breach  that  words  begin ; 

And  eyes  forget  the  gentle  ray 
They  wore  in  courtship's  smiling  dny; 

And  voices  lose  the  tone  that  shed 
A tenderness  round  all  they  said  ; 

Till  fast  declining,  one  by  one, 

The  sweetnesses  of  love  arc  gone, 

And  hearts,  so  lately  mingled,  seem 
Like  broken  clouds — or  like  the  stream 
That  smiling  left  the  mountain’s  brow, 

As  though  its  waters  ne’er  could  sever, 
Yet,  ere  it  reach  the  plain  below, 

Breaks  into  floods  that  part  for  ever. 

O,  you  that  have  the  charge  of  Love, 

Keep  him  in  rosy  bondage  bound, 

As  in  the  fields  of  bliss  above 

He  sits,  with  flow’rets  fetter’d  round  : — 
Loose  not  a tie  that  round  him  clings, 

Nor  even  let  him  use  his  wings  ; 

For  even  an  hour,  a minute’s  flight 
Will  rob  the  plumes  of  half  their  light 
Like  that  celestial  bird,  whose  nest 
Is  found  below  far  eastern  skies, — 

Whose  wings,  though  radiant  when  at  rest, 
Lose  all  their  glory  when  lie  flies  ! 

Some  difference  of  this  dangerous  kind, — 

Bv  which,  though  light,  the  links  that  bind 
The  fondest  hearts  may  soon  be  riven ; 

Some  shadow  in  love’s  summer  heaven,  i 
Which,  though  a fleecy  speck  at  first, 

May  yet  in  awful  thunder  burst. 


xiie  greedy  earth  still  pants  for  human  gore,  "" 
Be  men  to-day, — her  lip  shall  ask  no  more, 

Be  men,  and  streams  yet  innocent  of  blood, 

Shall  moan  at  evening  with  a crimson  flood. 

So  shall  the  laurels  wet  with  such  a dew, 

Of  your  immortal  fathers,  bloom  anew  ! 

Bid  louder  yet  the  clarion’s  note  arise. 

Thro’  fire  and  smoke  the  meteor  standard  flies, 
See!  Glory  plants  her  budding  laurels  there, 
Smiles  in  the  van,  and  waves  her  shining  hair! 

Oh  ! Night,  meek-eyed  and  sad,  a patient  nurse, 
On  tip-toe  goest  thou  about  the  earth 
To  soothe  her  grief,  and  close  her  bleeding  wounds; 
Upon  thy  bosom  she  weeps  out  her  woe, 

And  whispers  iu  thy  ear  her  tale  of  sin. 

Gentle  as  some  familiar  melody 

That  steals  into  the  current  of  our  thoughts, 

Beguiling  toil  of  pain  and  weariness, 

Soft  as  the  breathing  of  a sleeping  babe 
Felt  on  the  languid  mother’s  wasted  cheek, 

In  the  long  watch  of  pain  beside  the  couch, 

When  life  lights  up  again  the  glassy  eyes, 

And  all  her  being  warms  with  speechless  love  ; 

So  soft,  so  gentle,  comes  the  evening  wind, 

Like  words  of  pardon  whispered  out  of  Heaven, 
To  kiss  away  the  sulphurous  cloud  of  war. 

Catch  her  cool  light  in  crystal  chalices, 

And  murmur  welcome  all  along  the  shore. 

But  here  her  beams  fall  on  the  broken  sword, 

The  aimless  rifle  and  the  bayonet, 

And  the  dead  soldier’s  wide,  lack-lustre  eye. 

The  bed  of  glory  is  a bed  of  pain. 

The  air  is  filled  with  shuddering  groans,  and  cries 
Of  agony,  wrung  from  the  coward  lips 
In  mockery  of  the  brave  heart  within. 

Nor  these  alone.  For  woman’s  voice  is  mere, 
And  woman’s  footstep  light  upon  the  gv*ss 
In  angel  ministrations.  And  white  Lands 
Bind  np  the  soldier’s  wounds,  and  pour  the  balm, 
And  offer  cordial  to  the  livid  lips, 

Cool  the  pained  brow,  and  chafe  the  feverish  palm. 

Perhaps  the  touch  transports  his  heart  away, 

To  Seine,  or  Rhone,  or  Shannon,  or  the  Tweed, 
And  iu  his  cottage  home,  he  seems  to  lie. 

He  feels  a wife’s  warm  hand  upon  his  brow, 

He  hears  the  cadence  of  a mother’s  voice, 

And  the  young  children  prattle  at  the  door. 

Amid  it  all,  in  choral  undertone, 

The  river’s  dashings  creep  upon  the  ear, 

And  the  old  sunlight  goldens  on  the  wall. 

Then  with  the  scene,  the  fight  is  strangely  mixed  ; 
And  with  a shout,  half  triumph  and  half  wail, 
And  with  a smile,  as  when  a sunset’s  beam 
Shines  white  upon  December’s  snowy  hills, 

“ We  have  fought  gloriously  ! I must  rest.” 

So,  in  that  blissful  dream,  the  soldier  dies. 
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Go  ask  the  ages  for  a deed  like  this, 

Call  from  her  crumbled  tomb,  Semiramis, 

Place  in  the  list  wild  Parthia’s  warlike  queen, 
The  Spartan  mother,  and  the  Palmyrene, 

With  all  brightnames, — their  proudest  honors  pale 
Beside  the  simple  wreath  of  Nightingale  1 
No  glittering  train  attends  her  on  her  way, 

No  screaming  horn,  no  banner  streaming  gay. 

She  bears  no  sword,  yet  binds  around  her  hair, 
Plucked  in  that  laureled  field,  the  brightest  laurel 
there. 


EXTRACTS  | 

from  the  poem  delivered  before  tiie 
DELTA  PHI  SOCIETY  OF  HARVARD  UNIVERS1T 


BY  E.J.  CARTER,  ESQ., OF  HOLLISTON,  MASS. 

TO  MISS  NIGHTINGALE. 


Oh  ! woman,  what  varieties  arc  these, — 

Soother  of  pain,  and  ornament  of  ease, 

A reed  in  weakness,  in  that  weakness  strong, 

The  soldier’s  watchword  and  the  theme  of  song 
A blessed  star,  to  man  in  kindness  given, 

Whose  light  illumines  earth,  whose  hpme  is  heaven! 

The  following  were  the  concluding  lines  of 
the  poem : p 

To-day  is  man’s  ; the  Past  and  Future,  God's. 

All  the  hour  ages  died  to  give  it  birth, 

And  all  the  Future  hongs  upon  its  deed. 

Morn,  launching  from  the  green  horizon’s  shore 
His  radiant  bark,  while  all  the  forest  tips 
And  all  the  air  are  bright  with  pennons  gay, 

Calls  to  his  twilight  sister  round  the  world, 

“ To-day  ! To-day  1”  And  she  with  rosy  cheek 
Waves  white-armed  farewell  from  her  dusky  ear, 
While  like  a setting  star,  behind  the  hills, 

Her  voice  sinks  silvery,  “ To-day,  to-day  1 
Earth  takes  the  warning  on  her  thousand  tongues 
The  little  flowers  whose  duty  is  to  bloom, 

The  busy  streams  that  bear  away  the  hills, 

Ocean  with  all  his  harmony  of  shells, 

And  mountain  torrents,  shout  aloud,  “ To-day  ! 
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Turn  to  the  East, — what  mystic  splendors  cling 
Around  the  clime  where  all  traditions  spring. 
Where  Eden  bloomed,  where  Eden  s glories  shin 
Where  prophets  walked,  and  bards  of  song  divin 
Where  in  Time’s  childhood,  Iudias  rarest  gems 
Clustered  like  stars  in  regal  diadems, 

And  still  the  vine  its  cloistered  arches  weaves. 
The  purple  grape  looks  out  between  the  leaves 
And  its  dark  cheek,  like  half-repentant  nun, 
Turns  to  th’  enamored  kisses  ot  the  sun. 

But  wilder  scenes  arrest  the  mournful  gaze ,— 
Vineyards  laid  waste,  and  hamlets  in  a blaze, 
War  spreads  his  terrors  o’er  that  fair  domain. 

I Shrieks  in  the  air,  or  thunders  on  the  plain- 
Broad  in  the  breeze  the  martial  ensigns  float, 
Peals  on  the  soldier’s  ear  the  bugle  note,  0 

I Dim  through  the  cloud,  the  burnished  rifles  b_— 
rank  succeeds  to  rank,  and  line  to  line.  . 

, i u l A'J  OLs. 


This  is  the  strain  to  which  the  forests  bowed, 
And  gray  old  mountains  bounded  like  the  roe. 
This  is  the  charm  that  turned  Amphion’s  reed, 
Gave  life  to  stones,  and  raised  the  Theban  walls. 
This  is  the  magic  of  Aladdin’s  ring : 

The  noble  music  of  all  worthy  deeds  ! 


Jk 


Hear  it,  oh  heart  1 Throw  doors  and  windows  wide, 
And  let  the  light  and  voice  of  morning  in  ! 

Who  careth  where  the  shades  of  night  are  fled  ! 
Who  waits  To-morrow’s  far  uncertain  dawn  ! 
To-day,  to-day,  the  sun  is  on  the  hills. 

Go  forth,  oh,  hero ! resolute  and  strong. 

Work  while  the  day  is  given,  aud  working,  sing. 
Aqd  though  amid  the  clashing  instruments 
5 ^/.jrth’s  great  orchestra,  men  heed  it  not, 
i uoKlocf  mipp  cVicill  niii?  n n hp.n.rH  of  find 


\ fullest  voice  shall  pass  unheard  of  God  ! 


jfe-JJialt  a dozen  cnaira  ai  um  nswi 
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TOOK  HOOD! 


rrEN  AT  KENSAL-GREEN  CEMETERY. 


BY  ELIZA  COOK. 


JL  What  gorgeous  cenotaphs  arise, 

^ Of  Parian  shrine  and  granite  vault, 
Whose  blazoned  claims  on  purer  skies 
Shut  out  all  earthly  flaw  and  fault. 

YVho  lies  below  yon  splendid  tomb 
That  stretches  out  so  broad  and  tall? 
The  worms  will  surely  ne’er  exhume 
A sleeper  locked  within  such  wall. 


vnd  see  that  other  stately  pile 
e Of  chiselled  glory,  staring  out; 

Come,  Sexton,  leave  your  work  a while, 
" And  tell  us  what  we  ask  about. 


So!  one  belonged  to  him  who  held 

A score  of  trained  and  tortured  steeds; 
Great  C ircus  Hero,  unexcelled! — 

On  what  strange  stuff  Ambition  feeds. 


The  other  guards  the  last  repose 
Of  one  who  shone  by  juggling  craft; 
Methinks  when  such  a temple  rose 
How  Esculapius  must  have  laughed. 


And  see  that  tomb  beneath  yon  tree! — 
But,  Sexton,  tell  us  where  to  find 
The  grave  of  him  we  came  to  see; — 

Is  it  not  here,  or  are  we  blind? 


We  mean  poor  Hood,  the  man  who  made 
That  song  about  the  “Bridge  of  Sighs;” 
You  know  the  Bong!  well,  leave  your  spade, 
And  please  to  show  us  where  ht>  lies. 


What,  there!  without  a single  mark, — 
Without  a stone,  without  a line, — 
Does  watchfire  Genius  leave  no  spark 
To  note  its  ashes  as  divine! 


Must  strangers  come  to  woo  his  shade, 
Spanning  rare  marbles  as  they  pass; 
And  when  they  pause  where  he  is  laid, 
Stop  at  a trodden  mound  of  grass:’ 


And  is  it  thus?  well,  we  suppose 
England  is  far  too  poor  to  spare 
A slab  of  white,  where  Truth  might  write 
The  title  of  her  Poet-Heir. 


Let  us  build  pillars  strong  and  high, 

On  which  the  sculptured  form  is  set; 
And  when  our  growing  sons  ask  why, 
Name  Royal  Duke  and  Royal  Debt. 


Let  us  raise  statues  far  and  near, 

Amid  our  busiest  highways, 

Colossal  yonder — life-like  here — 

Where  all  the  world  may  pass  and  praise. 


And  when  Posterity  asks  who 

W e bore  so  far  from  Lethe’s  flood, 

Let  Record  couple  Waterloo 

With  one  whom  Fame  baptised  in  blood. 


Let  us  adorn  our  city  walks 
With  idiot-king  and  senate  chief — 

Carve  toga-folds  and  laurel  stalks, — 

There  is  something  grand  in  robe  and  leafl 


But  Hood — “poor  Hood!” — the  poet  fool 
Who  sung  of  Woman’s  woes  and  wrongs, 
Who  taught  his  Master’s  Golden  Rule — 
Give  him  no  statue  for  his  songs. 


Give  him  the  dust  beneath  his  head, 
Give  him  a grave — a grave  alone; 
In  Life  he  dearly  won  his  bread, — 

In  Death — he  is  not  worth  a stone! 


“Poor  Hood!”  thy  spirit  wiU  not  fret, 
’Twill  hold  its  own  immortal  torch, — 
Our  Sbakspeare  only  can  be  met 
Within  a narrow  Playhouse  Porch. 


And  left  me  alone  to  my  joy  a ainl  worn, 
As  a rock  in  the  midst  of  the  waves. 


Iam  not  old — I cannot  be  old, 

Though  tottering,  wrinkled  and  gray  — 

Though  my  eyes  are  dim,  and  my  marrow  is  cold. 
Call  me  not  old  to-day. 


Ride  on!  ride  on!  for  there  is  pleasure  there. 

And  health  in  every  feature's  mantling  blubh ; * 

And  to  the  wind  float  si  Jven  tresses  fair, 

As  on  in  joyous  mood  ye  swiftly  rush. 

It  ha  Right,  for  any  eye  to  sco 

Your  hearts  unchecked,  your  spirits  gay  and  free. 


For,  old  memories  round  me  throng, 

Old  times,  and  manners,  and  men 
As  I look  behind  on  my  journey  so  long 
Of  threescore  miles  and  ten. 


I look  behind,  and  am  once  more  young, 
Buoyant,  and  brare,  and  bold, 

And  my  heart  can  sing,  as  of  yore  it  sung, 
Before  they  called  me  old. 


I do  not  see  her — that  old  wife  there — 
Shrivelled,  and  haggard,  and  gray; 

But  I look  on  her  blooming,  and  soft,  and  fair, 
As  she  was  on  her  wedding  day. 


Our  life  is  often  like  the  changing  scene, 

Which  e-rth  in  these  few  rapid  hours  has  worn; 
The  snow  descends  upon  its  fairy  green. 

And  all  is  changed  hy  cooling  of  the  morn  ; 

But  on  we  rush  to  ohjpc  s new  and  fair, 

And  e’en  hy  change  itself  avoid  despair. 


G.  T.  C. 


I do  not  see  you,  daughters  and  sons, 

In  the  likeness  of  women  and  men  ; 

But  I kiss  you  now  as  I kissed  you  once, 
My  fond  little  children  then. 


And,  as  my  own  grandson  rides  on  my  knee, 
Or  plays  with  his  hoop  or  kite, 

I can  well  recollect  I was  merry  as  he — 
The  bright-eyed  little  wight ! 


’Tis  not  long  since — it  cannot  be  long — 

My  years  so  soon  were  spent, 

Since  I was  a boy,  both  straight  and  strong, 
Yet  now  I am  feeble  and  bent. 


A dream,  a dream — it  is  all  n dream  ! 

A strange,  sad  dream,  good  sooth; 
For  old  as  I am,  and  old  ns  I seem, 
My  heart  is  full  of  youth. 


^ y-'CV’^^'TOO  \jprp 

Riddle  by  Mr.  Caxxixg. — For  a length  of  time 
it  baffled  the  skill  of  all  England  to  solvb. 


There  is  a word  of  plural  number, 

A fue  to  peace  and  human  slumber  ; 
Now  it  a word  you  chance  to  take, 
By  adding  S you  plural  make  ; 

But  if  you  add  an  S to  this, 

How  strange  the  metamorphosis  ! 
Plural,  is  plural  then  no  more, 

Aud  sweet,  what  bitter  was  before. 


Eye  hnth  not  seen,  longue  hath  not  told. 

And  eur  hath  not  heard  it  aung, 

How  buoyant  and  bold, though  it  seems  to  grow  old, 
Is  ihe  heart  forever  young. 


Forever  vnung— though  life’s  old  age 
Hath  every  nerve  unstrung; 

The  heart,  the  heart  is  a heritage 
That  keeps  the  old  man  young  ! 


Solution". — The  word  is  cares,  to  which  by  adding 
an  S,  you  have  caress. 

“ A little  more  animation,  dear.”  whispered  Lady 
® to  the  gentle  Susan,  who  was  walking  languid- 
ly through  a quadrille.  “ Do  leave  me  to  mausee 
my  own  business,  mamma.”  replied  the  providW.it 
nymph.  “ I shall  not  dance  my  ringlets  out  of  C trl  V 
lor  a married  man.”  “ Of  course  not,  my  love.  Bu>  ; 
I was  not  aware  who  your  partner  was.” 


[Front  the  London  Metropolitan.] 

T HE  LAND  OF  THE  BLEST. — by  mrs.  abdy. 
“ Dear  father,  I ask  for  tny  mother  in  vain, 

Has  she  sought  some  far  country  her  health  to  regain, 
Hus  she  left  our  cold  climate  of  frost  and  of  snow, 

Fot^  some  warm  sunny  land  where  the  soft  breezes  blow!’ 
“ Yes,  yes,  gemle  b.  y,  thy  lov’d  mother  lias  gone 
To  a climate  where  sorrow  ami  pain  ate  unknown; 

Her  spirit  is  strengthened,  her  frame  is  at  rest, 

1 here  is  health,  there  is  peace,  in  the  Land  of  the  Blest!’ 


* 1 Is  that  land,  my  dent*  father,  mote  lovely  Inn  ours, 
Are  the  rivers  more  clear,  and  more  blooming  the  llow’rs 
Does  Summer  shine  over  it  all  the  year  long. 

Is  it  cheer’d  hy  the  glad  sound  of  music  and  sm.gd” 

“ Yes,  t lie  flowers  are  despoiled  not  by  winter  or  uight, 
The  well-springs  of  life  exltausllers  and  bright, 

And  hy  exquisite  voices  sweet  hymns  aie  addiest 
To  the  Lord  who  reigns  over  the  Land  of  the  Blest.” 


(From  the  Ladies’  Magazine. [ 

THE  BLESSED. 

LUKE  XI — 28. 

I saw  young  children  playing, 

And  tny  heart  was  lull  ol  bliss, 

For  I know  noi  midst  the  scenes  ol  earth, 

A lovelier  sceue  than  this  ; 

Like  rose-hearis,  glow’d  each  flushed  cheek, 
With  pleasure’s  richest  hue; 

And  the  warm  blood  lit  ihe  tell-tale  brow, 
Most  eloquen  iy  true  ; 

Then  ray  thoughts  grew  bright  wiih  joylulness, 
And  s weet  vvords  were  on  tqy  longue, 

II  How  blessed  are  the  innocent  I 
How  biessed  are  ihe  young  !” 

B it  a voice,  (like  low  tluie  music,) 

My  wakened  spirit  heard  ; 

‘!Yea!  raiher  aie  >hey  blessed, 

Who  keep  God’s  holy  word.” 


“ Y’et  that  land  to  nty  mother  will  lonely  appear, 

She  shrunk  from  the  glance  of  a stranger  while  here; 
From  her  foreign  companions  I know  she  w ill  flee. 

And  sWh,  dea.est  father,  for  you  and  for  me.” 

“ My  darling,  thy  mother  rejoices  to  gaze 
On  the  long  severed  friends  of  her  earliest  dayf. 

Her  parents  have  there  ft  u -d  a mansion  of  reSt, 

And  they  welcome  their  child  to  the  Land  of  the  Blest.” 


“ How  I long  to  partake  of  such  meetings  of  bliss. 

That  land  must  be  surely  more  happy  than  this ; 

On  you,  my  kind  father,  the  journey  depends, 

Let  us  go  to  tny  mother,  Iter  kindred  and  friends.” 

“ Not  on  me,  1 >ve;  I trust  1 may  reac  h that  bright  clime 
But  in  patience  I stay  till  the  Lord’s  chosen  time, 

And  must  strive,  while  awaiting  his  gracious  behest. 

To  guide  thy  young  st  ps  to  the  Land  of  the  Blest. 

«<  Thou  must  toil  through  a world  full  of  danger,  my  boy, 
Thy  peace  it  may  blight  and  t hy  virtue  destroy. 

Nor  wilt  thou,  alas!  be  w ithheld  from  its  snares 

By  a mother’s  kind  counsels,  a mother’s  fond  prayvets. 

Yet  fear  not,  the  God  whose  direction  we  cyave, 

Is  mighty  to  strengthen,  to  shield  and  to  save, 

And  his  Ijpnd  may  vet  lead  thee,  a glorified  guest, 

To  the  home  of  thy  mother,  the  Land  of  the  Blest.” 


I look  on  life  more  earnestly, 

With  all  its  checkered  lot; 

And  saw  how  bitter  weeds  would  spring, 
Where  flowers  of  love  were  not; 

I learned  to  read  the  heart-deeps, 
Where  mines  of  feeling  glow, 

To  give  a purer  light  lo  liie. 

Or  fill  it  up  with  wo  ; 

Then  softly  spake  I to  myself, 

“ Ah  ! childhood’s  mirth  is  vain  ; 
But  how  blessed  are  the  loving, 

When  their  love  is  met  again!” 

Yet  still  that  deep  heart  music, 

Like  a whisper  round  me  stirred; 

II  Yea  I rather  are  they  blessed, 

Who  keep  God’s  holy  word.” 


Perhaps  we  rightly  think  that  he 

Who  flung  God’s  light  round  lowly  things, 
Can  soar  above,  in  Memory’s  love, 

Without  the  aid  ol  Marble  wings. 


“Poor  Hood!”  for  whom  a chaplet  wreathes 
Of  heart-born  flowers  that  never  die; 
“Poor  Hood!”  for  whom  a requiem  breathes 
In  every  human  Toil-wrung  sigh. 


Let  the  horse-tamer’s  bed  be  known 
By  the  rich  mausoleum  shrine; 

Give  the  bold  quack  his  charnel-throne, — 
Their  works  were  worthier  far  than  thine. 


And  let  thy  soul  serenely  sleep 

While  pilgrims  stand  as  I have  stood, 
To  worship  at  a nameless  heap, 

And  sadly,  fondly,  say,  “Poor  Hood!” 


SON  a OF  SEVENTY.— U,j  M.  F.  Ti 


I nm  not  old— I cannot  lie  old. 

•X,  Though  threescore  years  tint!  ten 
*9/  wasted  away,  like  a tale  that  is  told, 

~ •tgj  '"w^tves  Of  other  men. 

0*^r-tlioiigli  friends  mid  foes 

“Give  him  aJfc"U£ill?!f 


[From  the  Franklin  Mercury.] 
THE  SNOW  STORM. 

The  winter  mantle  of  unspotted  artow 
Softly  descends  upon  the  open  fields; 

Its  fleecy  piles  in  gathering  fulness  grow, 

As  air  to  earth  the  pure,  white  burden  yields; 

The  trees  beneath  its  heaping  weight  are  bowed. 
And  kind  beneath  their  bending  branches  crowd. 

In  vain  the  eye  some  wavering  flake  would  trace, 
Among  the  countless  myriads  floating  there; 

Amid  the  mass  ’tisloit,  unseen  its  place. 

And  all  unknown  its  source  in  upper  air; 

Like  Life  that  from  the  Eternal  b son;  flows. 

And  flickers  through  a moment's  joys  and  woes. 

Now  early  darkness  t iuouds  the  whitened  earth, 

And  still  the  leathering  shower  unceasing  falls  ; 

Fair  groups  collect  around  the  blazing  hearth, 

And  welcome  him  whom  love  through  peril  calls ; 

And  cowering  o’er  their  hall-fed  meagre  liie, 

The  children  of  the  poor  await  their  sire. 

The  morn  appears!  the  glorious  sun-bright  day. 
Rolling  the  clouds  away  before  its  face; 

The  dazzled  sense  scarce  finds  the  wonted  way. 

As  yet  without  the  footsteps*  frequent  trace; 

But  soon  the  haunts  of  men  with  h'e  are  gay, 

And  business,  pleasure,  toil  resume  the.r  sway. 

The  bells’  rich  music  through  tltenir  restvinds^i 
The  sounding  throng  salutes  thu  passing  ear; 

Each  mettled  steed  along  the  path  way  bounds, 

, And  voices  mingle  gaily,  rid)  and  dear  . 

And  clearer,  richer,  gayer  than  'hem  all. 

Some  fail  ooe-lfQ-  ' ' .C"L 


I saw  how  men  were  toiling, 

All  through  their  lime  day; 

To  win  fro.n  earth  ihe  glittering  wealth, 
That  often  leads  asiray  ; 

And  my  heart  and  eyes  grew  weary, 

At  the  folly  of  mankind, 

For  I saw  how  gold  grew  dim,  before, 

The  brightness  of  ihe  mind  ; 

Then  I sang  aloud  triumphantly — 

What  dazz.led  fancy  laught; 

“ How  blessed  are  the  gifled  I 

Wiih  their  dower  of  burning  thought 
But  a shadow  fell  among  ihe  light, 

And  the  music  seemed  a sigh, 

When  the  world  ador’d,  (he  worshipped  ones, 
W ere  called  upon— to  die: 

Then  I needed  not  that  spirii-voice, 

To  tell  me  how  I erred  , 

For  1 felt  that  they  alone  are  blest, 

Who  keep  God’s  holy  word. 


PKECEPT  vs.  PRACTICE.  o 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  battle  ol  Brandy' 
Hunt,  who  was  called  the  “High  Priest”  by  the  army  (1 
7 feet)  had  scarcely  commenced  praying  to  his  regin 
when  the  firing  began  at  a distrffice,  rendering  brevity  n : 
wry.  He  therefore  concluded  with  these  words:  (|l 

“Remember,  brethren,  that  those  who  die  in  battl « 
with  the  Lord,”  and  then  turned  and  inarched  off— wh  , 
officer  said: 

“Parson,  are  you  not  going  to  battle?” 

“No,  colonel,’’  lie-replied,  “I  atn  not,  for  I never  ea'^ 

P**”  $ I 
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•catch in g.  may  do  soniet 
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I love  tl*ee  in  ihe  Spring, 

Earth-crowning  lores t!  when  amid  ilir  shades 
The  gentle  Sontli  first  waves  her  odorous  wing. 
And  joy  fills  all  llty  glades. 

In  (he  hot  Summer  time, 

With  deep  delight  thy  scmhre  aisles  I roam, 

Or,  soothed  by  some  cool  brook’s  melodious  chime. 
Rest  on  thy  verdant  loam. 

But  Oh,  when  Autumn's  hand 
Hath  marked  the  beauteous  foliage  for  the  grave. 
How  doth  thy  splendor,  as  entranced  I stand,  t 
fily  willing  heart  enslave! 

I linger  then  with  thee, 

Like  some  fond  lover  o’er  his  stricken  bride; 
Whose  bright,  unearthly  beauty  tells  that  she 
Here  may  not  long  abide. 


; Lively  and  gossiping; 


Stored  with  the  treasures  of  the  tattling  world, 
And  with  a spice  of  mirth,  too.” 


When  my  last  hours  are  come. 

Great  God!  ere  yet  life  s span  shall  all  he  filled. 
And  these  warm  lips  in  death  be  ever  dumb. 

This  beating  heart  be  stilled, — 


Bathe  them  in  hues  as  blest — 

Let  gleams  of  Heaven  about  my  spirit  play  ! 
So  shall  tny  soul,  like  Autumn’s  leafy  crest, 
lit  glory  pass  away! 


HERE’S  NAE  CASH  ABOI  T THE  TOWN,/ 
| .>  "'l'licre's  me  lack  about  Hh^xouse  jj 


Lot  are  je  a"  e the  news  is  true? 

This  press:  re  which  we  feel. 

Does  it  porteod  that  we  are  gae  i 
Headlong  unto  the  de’il; 

Is  this  a time  to  think  of  creeds, 

Of  party,  place,  or  power, 
i lac!  clap  your  shoulders  to  the  wheel. 
For  Ruin’s  at  the  door! 

There’s  nae  cash  about  the  town; 

There’s  no  cash  at  a; 

And  Biddle’s  bills  v»e  dinnasee. 
And  our  sillers  gacu  awa, 


METROPOLITAN  MELODIES. 

Air  — “TAs  Meeting  of  the  Waters.” 

There’s  not  in  the  wide  world  an  odor  leas  sweet 
Than  the  stench  that’s  exhaled  where  the  Thames’  waters 
meet! 

Oh,  the  luBt  sens"  of  smelling  my  nostrils  must  close, 
Ere  ths  stench  of  those  waters  offend  not  my  nose! 

Vile  scent  of  Thame.is , howe’er  can  1 rest, 

And  know  you,  perchance,  may  engender  a pest — 

Till  the  Ihw,  bidding  shameful  monopolies  cease, 

Lets  us  wash  in,  or  drink,  our  pure  water  iu  peace! 

[Punch. 


The  throat  of  birds  is  very  smah;  nawk.„  nevei 
theless,  often  take  quite  large  swallows. 

Although  birds  do  not  preach,  the  larger  specie: 
prey  continually. 

The  rooster  is  their  chorister,  and  practises  the 
chromatic  scale  every  morning. 

Hens  and  chickens  should  never  be  allowed  to 
amuse  themselves,  as  it  always  results  in  fowl  play. 

Although  no  man  in  the  present  day  would  think 
of  sending  a goose  in  reply  to  a note,  yet,  among 
; the  old  Romans,  the  bird  was  an  answer. 

Although  tame  pigeons  have  nothing  of  the  In- 
dia-rubber kind  in  their  formation,  yet  they  are  no- 
toriously gutter-pereners. 

The  business  hours  of  birds  differ  from  our  own, 
their  notes  being  mostly  given  out  before  10  A.  M. 

Although  the  gallinaceous  variety  form  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  entire  species,  yet  at  night,  all 
birds  are  roosters. 

No  perfection  exists  among  the  feathered  tribe, 
and  it  is  only  amoDg  the  human  race  that  we  find 

THE  PEFFEOT  BIRD. 

Bitds  have  invariably  a beak  or  bill  before  them, 
but  the  Perfect  Bird  has  often  a beak  with  a bill 
after  him. 
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| Rise  and  rebuke  the  supple  slaves. 

Who  cringe  and  bend  the  knee, 
j To  him  who  rules oor  country  yet. 

Immured  in  Tennessee ; 

| They  make  his  name  a "tower  o’  strength,” 
With  it  the  mob  they  draw,  ^ 

( And  do  re  ken?  the  weak  old  man 
He  likes  to  see  litem  braw. 

J,i  There's  nae  cash,  &c. 

] fThe  knaves  out  o’  the  Treasury  rib. 
i 1 Hae  fed  this  year  an  mair; 

I Make  baste  and  lliraw  their  necks  about 

4*  Or  naethiag  will  be  there; 

Bring  down  the  leader  o’  the  clan. 

Kick  out  the  kitchen  clique, 
jj'J’iiui.  make  a bank,  ana  at  its  helm 
P place  the  old  monster  IN  ic. 

If  There’s  nae  cash,  &c. 


OFFICIAL  FALSE  ALARM. 

At  a moment  of  considerable  doubt  and  interest 
as  to  the  disposal  of  the  Chancellorship,  considera- 
ble excitement  was  occasioned  in  legal  circles,  by  a 
report  which  got  into  extensive  circulation,  that  Mr. 
t Briefless  had  actually  had  an  interview  on  the  sub- ; 
; ject  of  the  Great  Seal.  On  further  inquiry,  it  turn- 
ed out  that  the  rumour  originated  in  a fact  some- 


WHAT  TONY  DON’T  BELIEVE. 

He  don’t  believe  that  a man  is  any  wiser  for  hav- 
ing A.  S.  S.,  or  any  other  letters,  attached  to  his 
name. 

He  don’t  believe  a lawyer  is  any  keener  because 
he  wears  spectacles. 

He  don’t  believe  that  schoolmasters,  physicians, 
and  ministers  like  to  be  contradicted  a whit  more 
than  other  folks. 

He  don’t  believe  that  all  lawyers  are  rogues  any 
more  than  he  believes  that  an  eel  is  a snake. 

He  don’t  believe  that  young  gentlemen  should 
marry  before  they  are  able  to  support  a wife. 


i 
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what  analagou3  to  the  subject  of  the  Great  Seal — 9 

**  flfl  mol  1*  t Vl  a t \f  n Dpi/illcaa  Ua  Via  An  t a a aa  l La  XJ  ^ 1. 


He  don’t  believe  in  getting  up  early  in  the  morn- 


namely,  that  Mr.  Briefless  had  been  to  see  the  Hip-r  ^6  without  going  to  bed  early  at  night 


* popotamus. — [Ib. 


! I’ve  sold  my  pony,  and  I fear, 

111  As  times  are  going  nQ«f, 

I ’I  ,-oon  will  be  compelled  to  sell 
i My  wife’s  old  brindle  cow; 

I Sue  hard,  sae  long  our  landlord  duns 
Sae  very  loud  he  swears, 

J His  very  step  gi’es  me  the  olues 
|l  Ashe  comes  up  the  stairs. 

There’s  nae  cash,  $-c. 


STRONGEST  THING  IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  Camel  has  a peculiar  way  of  remonstrating 
when  too  much  is  being  put  upon  her  back.  She 
turns  round,  and  sighs.  If  the  sighs  take  no  effect, 
6he  weeps.  The  tears  are  generally  irresistible, 
and  she  is  allowed  her  own  way.  We  have  heard 
of  the  same  expedient  being  resorted  to  when  ladies 
■consider  themselves  too  much  “put  upon.”  They 
turn  round,  and  weep,  and  instantly  they  are  allo'w- 
ed  their  own  way.  The  strongest  thing  in  the  world, 


He  don’t  believe  that  a man  is  a fool  because  he 
can’t  make  a speech. 

He  don’t  believe  that  because  both  wise  and 
windy  begin  with  a W,  that  they  end  in  the  same 
thing. 

In  fact,  he  don’t  believe  in  a great  many  things 
that  others  believe  in,  and  the  result  is,  that  he  is 
voted  an  oddity  and  a bore. 


y 
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ANECDOTE  OF  SHERIDAN. 

The  circumstance  of  Sheridan’s  well-known  duel 
having  been  misrepresented,  he  came  to  town,  re- 
is  decidedly  a woman’s  tear,  for  we  never  knew  a.^  solved  to  set  the  British  public  right;  and  as  Perry, 


£ 
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man  yet  who  could  stand  up  against  it! — Ib. 


Shall  Biddle's  Bills,  nor  filler  bright 
My  vision  never  ineel? 

I’m  downright  dizzy  with  the  thought, 
In  tro  It  I’m  like  to  greet, 

There's  nae  cash  about  the  town; 

There’s  nae  cash  at  a ; 

ISic  Biddle’s  Bi'ls  we  dinna  see; 

And  our  siller’s  gaen  awa. 


THERE’.'  NOTHING  LIKE  PRAYER. 

Xcne— “ Sweet  Home.' 
BT  M1SJ  ASH  LUTT1N,0F  MOIRA,  IRELAND. 

Then  torn  is  the  bosom  by  sorrow  and  care, 
le  it  over  *o  simple  there’*  nothing  like  prayer, 
t oases  soothes,  softens,  subdues,  yet  sustains, 
live*  vigor  to  hope,  and  puts  passion  in  chains. 
'Prayer,  prayer,  O sweet  prayer. 

Bo  it  over  so  simple,  there’s  nothing  like  prayer. 


A WELCH  MAGISTRATE. 

A traveller  having  made  au  excellent  supper  at 
.an  inn  in  North  Wales,  observed  that  “nobody  could 
have  made  a better.”  ^ 

“Stop,  stop,”  said  the  landlord,  “you  are  in'" 
Wales,  sir,  and  must  not  make  personal  compari- 
sons, without  adding,  the  Mayor  excepted.” 

“No,”  rejoins  the  other,  “I’ll  except  neither 
Mayor  or  aldermen;  I say  no  man  could  have  made 
a better  supper  than  I have  done.” 

“Will. you  not?”  said  Boniface.  “Then  let  me 
tell  you,  you’ll  be  fined  five  shillings.” 

“Fined  or  confined,  it  matters  not;  I’ll  not  ex-j 
cept  a soul  of  them.” 

The  landlord  made  his  bow  and  exit,  but  the 
next  morning  summoning  his  guest  before  the  May-  „ 
or  for  the  act  of  petty  treason,  and  the  fine  was  in 
consequence  exacted  and  paid;  when  the  traveller, 
turning  round  to  the  landlord  in  open  court,  thus 


the  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  was  his  friend, 
he  resolved  to  do  so  through  the  channels  of  that  pa- 
per. It  was  agreed  by  them  that  Sheridan,  under  a 
fictitious  name,  should  write  a history  of  the  affair 
as  it  had  been  misrepresented,  and  that  he  should 
subsequently  reply  to  it  in  his  own  name,  giving  the 
facts  of  the  case.  The  first  part  he  accomplished, 
and  there  appeared  in  the  Chronicle  a bitter  article 
against  him,  written,  in  fact,  by  himself;  but  he 
could  never  find  time  to  write  the  reply,  and  it 
never  was  written. 


Cast  scene*  and  past  converse,  past  enjoyments 
l ) bow  hurtfnlly  pleasing  till  hallowed  by  prayer. 


Nhen  far  from  the  friends  we  hold  dearest  to  part, 

•Yhat  fond  recollections  still  cling  to  the  heart.  addressed  him: 

i-.  I AAnvorsP.  nnst  cniOVUlCTHS  arc  Un 

“I  have  travelled  through  a greater  part  of  Eng- 
laud,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  except  the  identical 
animal  that  chews  the  thistle,  I have  never  met 
with  so  egregious  an  ass  as  you  are,  landlord;” 
and  then  turning  wilh  an  air  of  profound  reverence 
to  the  bench,  he  added,  “the  Mayor  excepted.” 


Prayer,  prayer,  O sweet  prayer. 

Be  it  ever  so  simple,  there’s  nothing  like  p'-' 


iyer. 


When  pleasure  would  woo  us  from  piety  s arm. 
i 'l’be  siren  sings  sweetly,  or  silently  chat  ms, 

We  listen,  love,  loiter,  are  caught  ui  the  snare, 
> IBut  looking  to  Jesus,  wc  conquer  by  prayer 


OMNIBUS  POLITENESS. 

The  following  extraordinary  instance  of  polite- 
ness on  the  part  of  an  omnibus  conductor,  is  related 
by  Pasquin.  The  omnibus  is  in  progress,  when 
the1  following  dialogue  takes  place: 

Passenger — Stop  at  number  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-four. 

Oonditctoi— All  right,  sir!  (Omnibus  pulls  up  in 
the  middle  of  a dirty  street.)  Here  you  are,  sir. 
Two  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-four! 

F. — Drive  a little  closer  to  the  pavement. 

C. — (To  the  driver,  but  in  a voice  loud  enough 
tq  be  heard  by  every  one  inside) — You  must  pull 
uf>  werry  close  to  the  kerb,  Bill,  as  the  gentleman 
cleans  his  own  boots. 
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KSSffi  inglikeprayer. 


MODERN  ORNITHOLOGY. 

Although  birds  in  general  do  not  suffer  from  colds 
in  their  heads,  yet  the  smaller  varieties  are  liable 
to  hawk,  and  the  domestic  fowls  to  spit. 

Praver,  praywr,  O sweet  prayer,  Birds  have  no  expresses,  nor  are  there  any  enga- 

Bc  it  ever  so  simple,  there’*  nothing  like  pruy  .t/  jlaDSportatjon  business,  except  buzzards 


While  strangers  to  prayer  wc  are  strangers  to  bliss, 
! Heaven  pours  its  full  Scorns  thro’  no  medtumbut  tl 
And  till  we  shall  the  Seraphim  aeos’ncy  shaie, 
lOur  chalice  of  joy  must  be  guarded  by  prayer. 


and  ciows,  who  are  all  in  the  carrion  line. 

Every  crow  that  is  a raven,  should  be  immedia- 
( tely  shut  up  in  the  lunatic  asylum. 

Judges  who  own  a rookery,  have  fiequent  oppor- 


AN  ABSTRACTED  MAN. 

One  who  puts  the  boot  fitting  the  right  foot  on 
the  left,  ties  a stocking  about  his  neck  for  a hand- 
kerchief, comes  in  collision  with  people  as  he  passes 
through  crowded  streets,  mistakes  servant  girls  for 
their  mistresses,  goes  into  an  eating  house,  gets  a 
hearty  meal,  and  walks  out  without  paying  the  bar- 
keeper, lights  a segar  with  a one  dollar  bill,  lends 
his  money  to  his  friends  and  forgets  which  of  them 
borrowed  it,  gives  his  wife  all  the  money  she  de- 
sires, and  never  asks  how  she  is  going  to  spend  it, 
is  indifferent  whether  he  has  any  buttons  on  his 
shirt  or  not,  and  don’t  complain  if  his  collars  are  not 


+^..,  ..  .oste  tor  de  President  only  to  sail, 

Wiz  von  armee  in  flat-bottomed  boats  as  cant  fail, 

To  pass  up  de  Hudson  or  Delaware  Bay; 

Den,  be  sure,  l'ancien  Zach  sail  for  mercy  soon  pray 
And  den  you  sail  land  and  de  French  sail  recall, 

De  names  of  your  glorious  victories  all. 

And  de  armee  Francaise  sail  go  conquering  on, 

Crying  “Strasbourg!”  “Boulogne!”  and  "Vive  Napoleon!” 
(Signed)  POUSSIN,  Ministre,  &c. 


“A  SOFT  IM-PKACH-MEST.n 

The  following  extract  of  a letter  from  New  Hampshire* 
has  been  furnished  us,  says  the  Lowell' Courier.  Rosv 
cheeks  and  rosy  peaches  seem  to  have  an  affinity  for  ear! 
other: 

“Shall  I relate  you  a pretty  incident!  Kate,  with  the 
rest  of  us,  was  standing  under  the  heavily-laden  peach  tree, 
while  Charley,  having  rlimed  slyly  to  the  top,  shook  it  rig 
orously,  showering  the  luscious  fruit  upon  us.  One  peack 
more  fortunate  than  the  rest,  fell  from  the  bounteous  tre; 
into  Kate’s  more  bounteous  bosom.  Blushing,  she  seized  it 
and  with  the  prettiest  air  imaginable,  threw  it  disdainful! 
away. 

“Charley,  you  know,  w bo  had  a jienehant  for  Kate,  or  per- 
haps something  stronger,  swung  himself  agilely  from  the 
tree,  and  bounding  away  in  the  direction  of  the  rejected 
peach,  found  it,  kissed  its  rosy  cheek,  anil  placed  it  in  his 
bosom.  Thereupon  F.,  who  you  know  is  an  fail  in  such 
matters,  pointing  to  the  peach,  broke  out  in  his  measured 
manner,  we  all  listening,  as  follows: 


‘This  fruit  of  thine  by  love  is  blest, 

Tnat  hut  a moment  lay 
Where  fairer  fruit  of  !ove  may  rest 
Some  happy,  future  day.’ 

“Fancy  Kate’s  confusion,  and  how  like  a fool  Charily 

looked1” 


A WIFE  IN  TROUBLE. 

“Pray,  tell  me  my  dear,  what  is  the  cause  of  those  tearsf'” 
“Oh,  such  a disgrace!” 

“What — what  is  it,  my  dcarf”  Don’t  keep  me  iu  sat 


pense! 


“Why,  1 have  0[>ened  one  of  your  letters,  supposing 
addressed  to  myself.  Certainly  it  looked  more  like  Mre 
than  Mr.” 

“Is  that  all?  What  harm  can  there  be  in  a wife’s  oper 
ing  her  husband’s  letters?” 


FOUNTAIN  OF  THE  PEINCE  OF  PALESTINE,  BY  BEBNINI. 

A PLEASANT  SITIRF. 

AN  INTERCEPTED  DESPATCH  OF  THE  FRENCH 
MINISTER. 


prreljj  translated  from  the  original  for  the 


Keening  tsvt/enn. 


Leuation  Francaise,  ( 
Washington,  Sept.  20,  1S49.  J 

A.  M.  Limit  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 

President  dcla  Repnblit/iee  Francaise: 

J’ai  I’honneur  to  write  a notre  grand  President, 

Dat  I’ve  stirred  up  de  wrath  of  this  bdte  gouvernement, 
Anddese  villains  Yankees,  wiz  their  chief,  l’ancien  Zack, 
Have  asked  your  ministre  to  France  to  go  back. 

Not  von  word  of  warning  their  premier  does  say, 

But  sends  me  despatch  dat  mes  passeports  sout  prdts. 
While  I,  at  New  York,  do  made  von  grand  speech, 

Before  the  Art  Union  Americain,  wheech 
Do  honour  and  cheer  and  give  beaucoup  de  praise, 

Upon  la  magnifiqne  Rdpublique  Francaise, 

And  all  seems  Concorde — den,  before  I’m  aware, 

Comes  dis  lettre  sauvage,  like  von  coup  de  tonnerre. 


Ah,  Monsieur  le  President,  dis  is  too  bad; 

Dese  Yankees  will  drive  your  Ambassador  mad; 
Dis  notice  so  sudden  does  make  me  feel  quite 
Like  Louis  Philippe,  dispose  for  flight. 

But,  la  Grande  Nation,  if  I run  away, 

Would  be  quite  dishonored,  and  so — il  faut  slay. 


De  cause  which  has  stirred  up  dis  mauvais  fracas, 
And  brought  two  republics  almost  to  von  war, 
Begins  with  de  dirty  fabac,  which  von  day, 

The  soldals  Americains  did  take  away 
From  von  sujet  de  France,  M.  Fort,  in  Mexiquet 
It  is  true  dat  de  Colonel  F.nfans  did  tout  queek 
Give  back  de  tabac — but  Vhonncur  Francois 
Was  insulted  d jamais,  by  his  manner  mauvais. 


Then  comes  dat  affaire  of  la  barque  Eugenie, 

Which  le  Capitaine  Charpendier,  when  at  sea, 

Did  save  from  de  rocks,  and  den  wished  for  some  pay. 
Ah,  quelle  folie!  to  ask  in  this  age  eclair*4*, 

From  von  sensible  Frenchman,  some  pay  for  von  crew, 
For  saving  some  lives  as  vere  not  worth  von  sou. 


Eh  bieji:  All  my  letters  upon  dese  aflair, 

Have  been  more  dan  de  President  Taylor  would  bear, 
And  so  he  have  sent,  by  his  premier,  de  note 
Which  do  hint  dat  I better  leave  by  de  first  boat. 

1 sail  go,  wiz  mon  valet,  by  steamer  next  week, 

And  sail  hasten  to  France — la  belle  France — very  queek, 
And  sail  traverse  de  land  from  de  Rhine  to  de  Loire, 

Pour  Oveiller  de  France  for  von  grand  bloody  war. 


Meantime,  it  must  be,  dat  you,  quick  as  may  be, 

Do  prepare  for  invading  these  Etats-Unis; 

And  some  bateaux  flat-bottomed,  at  once  do  prepare, 
Like  le  grand  Empereur,  when  he  took  l’Angleterre. 
Already  de  French  have  invaded  dis  land, 

And  de  chapeau  on  head  and  de  glove  on  de  hand, 
And  de  cane  and  de  boot  and  de  Paris  habit, 

All  show  dat  France  rules  in  dese  Etats-Unis. 

Den  your  corps  littdraire,  has  had  victories  too. 

And  your  gallant  Dumas  and  your  brave  Eugene  Sue, 
And  le  bean  Paul  de  Kock  and  l’aimable  George  Sand 
• / . 


“No  harm  in  the  thing  itself.  But  the  contents!  Such 
disgrace!” 

“What!  has  any  one  dared  to  write  me  a letter  unfit  to  1 
read  by  my  wife?” 

“Oh,  no.  It  is  couched  in  the  most  chaste  and  gentl 
manly  language.  But  the  contents!  the  contents!” 

Here  the  wife  buried  her  face  in  her  handkerchief,  a 
commenced  sobbing  aload,  while  the  husband  eagerly  caug 
up  the  letter  and  commenced  reading  the  epistle  that  h 
been  the  means  of  nearly  breaking  bis  wife’s  heart, 
was  a bill  from  the  printer  for  nine  years’  subscription! 


HINT  TO  YOUNG  PRACTITIONERS. 

A young  surgeon  some  time  since  consulted  Mr.  Kirby 
the  founder  of  an  English  medical  school,  as  to  the  coursi 
he  should  pursue  in  oi  der  to  obtain  a livelihood  by  his  profe-  f 
sion.  Mr.  K.  thus  replied:  “My  young  friend,  go  and  (- 
tend,  with  all  care  and  diligence,  a sweep;  that  sweep,  wbi 
cured,  will  get  you  another  sweep  as  a patient;  this  latr 
will  get  you  the  kitchen  maid — the  kitchen  maid  will  |t 
you  the  cook — the  cook  will  get  you  the  lady’s  maid,  sd 
the  lady’s  maid,  in  the  plenitude  of  her  gratitude,  will  *t 
you  the  lady  herself,  and  thus  you  culminate  and  cap  te 
climax.” 


GOOD  ENGLISH  EXPERIENCE. 

An  old  painter,  at  the  repairing  of  a church  in  Cheste 
was  writing  sentences  of  Scripture  upon  the  walls.  B,( 
chance  Tom  came  into  the  church,  and  reading  them,  pe 
ceived  much  of  false  English. 

“Old  man,”  said  Tom,  “why  don't  you  write  true  F.n 
Ush?” 

“Alas!  sir,”  quoth  he,”  they  are  poor  simple  people  in  t 
parish,  and  they  will  not  go  to  the  cost  of  it.” 


AN  IRISH  EXPEDIENT. 

A gentleman  in  Chester  had  a goodly  house,  new  1 
but  the  broken  bricks,  tiles,  sand,  limestones,  and 
rubbish  as  is  commonly  the  remains  of  such  build 
lay  confusedly  in  heaps,  and  scattered  here  and  there, 
gentleman  demands  of  his  surveyor  wherefor  the  ruhiu 
was  not  carried  away.  The  surveyor  said  that  he  pur-,^ 
to  hire  a hundred  carts  for  the  purpose.  The  gen^d 
replied  that  the  charge  of  carts  might  be  saved,  for  'g i i 
might  be  dug  in  the  ground  to  bury  it.”  faj  L 

“Sir,”  said  the  suxveyor,  “I  pray  you,  what  shall  *<*•  \ 

‘ — V . L .. . A.  1 . L . . V.  . 1 . Aiif  c\  i I Vt  n r*r»  ■ .1  « . I f ? 11  aIi  1 


with  the  earth  which  we  dig  out  of  the  said  pit?’ 


“Why,  you  silly  fellow,”  said  the  gentleman,  “ct 
not  dig  the  | 


VJJ-V-C‘  -H-iia  THE  HIT  TEH. 

“Ah,  mon  dieu  ! mon  dieur’said  • 
•Ielemots  to  his  friend  Sniffins,  "my  gweethS’! 
give  me  de  mitten.”  * ti3e' 

“Indeed  ; how  did  that  happen  ?” 

before  Tl1  t0Ughfc  1 “U8t  to  make  von  vi. 
before  I leave  town,  so  I step  in  de  side  of 

room  and  dare  I beheld  her  beautiful  pairs, 
stretch  out  on  von  lazy.”  ** 

“A  lounge,  you  mean.” 

,er<A  r77“V°n  l0UngC-  And  den  1 make  v< 
ver  polite  branch,  and ” 

“You  mean  a polite  bow.” 

'Mh,  jM-von  bough.  And  , , 

“You  said  what?” 

“I  said  she  would  be  rotten  if—” 
CT.ZT-  bon 

“Xo,  sore  i I pot  my  f„ot  out  of  „ f , 

mfo‘oMr  ler.  “0M.  br°tbet'  hrt 

but  I en  1 had  intention  to  say  mortified 

butl  couWno  think  of  de  vord,  and  mortif, 

aire.”  “ 8am°  as  von>  ia  mY  diction 


HOT;ONS  OF  BEAUTY. 

The  Japanese  women  gild  their  teeth,  the  1 

ffThir^ th? re<1,  whiiet  in  Guzurat  the  pe£ 

The  lid  r , k lti<Ul  mU8t  be  d*ed  blac 
The  ladies  of  Arabia  stain  their  fingers  and  to 

led  their  eyebrows  black,  and  their  lips  blu 

In  Iers.a,  they  paint  a black  streak  round  tl 

eyes,  and  ornament  their  faces  with  various  fi, 

GrrlaDd  the  women  color  their  fac! 

with  blue  and  yellow,  whilst  the  Hottentot  w< 
men  pamt  in  compartments  of  red  and  black 
Hindoo  females,  when  desirous  of  appearing  par 
ticularly  lovely,  smear  themselves  with  a mis 
ture  of  saffron,  tumeric  and  grease.  In  ancien 
lersia  an  aquiline  nose  was  often  though 
worthy  of  the  crown  ; but  the  Sumatran  mothe' 
carefully  flatters  the  nose  of  her  daughter.  Ar 
African  beauty  must  have  small  eyes,  thick  li 
and  a large  flat  nose. 
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§2 ; one  oopy,  two  years — or  two  oopies,  one  year,  $3 ; 
To  Clous:  Four  copies,  $6;  eight  copies,  $11;  twelve 
copies,  $15.  Persons  getting  up  clubs  of  tveltK  will 
receive  an  extra  copy,  while  thoy  keep  the  club  fall. 
Additions  to  olubs  _ ay  be  made,  at  any  time,  provided 
their  torm  expire  v,  th  that  of  the  club.  Specimen  cop- 
ies sent  free,  to  those  who  wish  to  get  up  clubs. 


PUNISHMENT  OF  CRIMINALS.  j 

The  excessive  fines  recently  imposed  by  legisla-  H 
tive  enactment,  in  several  of  our  States,  for  I 
sundry  violations  of  law,  hwe  caused  extensive  ■ 
public  discussion,  and  a deep  and  growing  inter-  ■ 
est  is  excited  respecting  the  result.  In  many  I 
cases  the  offender  is  punished  by  fine  or  impris- 1 
oninent  in  the  county  jail,  or  both,  at  the  dis-  I 
cretioa  of  the  court ; while  in  others,  fines  are  | 
the  only  punishment  provided,  and  the  discretion  I 
of  the  court  is  limited  to  the  amount.  | 

Now  in  resorting  to  pecuniary  punishments, 
we  are  well’  aware  that  our  legislators  merely 
follow  the  example  of  nearly  all  civilized  states. 
We  know,  too,  Chat  there  was  a time  when  all 
crimes  of  every  degree  of  enormity  could  be  ex- 
piated by  money,  and  that  unprincipled  sover- 
eigns thereby  contrived  to  draw  an  abundant 
revenue  from  the  depravity  of  their  subjects. 
Nevertheless,  we  cannot  help  regarding  such  pun- 
ishments, in  a free  land  of  equal  rights,  as  im- 
politic and  unjust.  Let  us  forget  the  sanction  of 
.imposing  examples,  and  look  at  the  matter  as  it 
^ in  itself. 

^LThe  law  says  that  he  who  commits  such  am 


THE  DYING  LOVER. 


E.  BtJRRILL. 


They  folded  back  the  orimsoD  shade 
That  veiled  the  starry  light 
And  suffered  it  to  gently  fall 
Upon  the  pillow  white; 

And  pressing  back  the  raven  curls 
That  shaded  that  fair  face, 

We  gazed  through  tearful  aching  eyes, 
The  sad  death-change  to  trace. 

And  bending  o’er  that  graceful  form, 

One  hand  I gently  pressed, 

While  tenderly  the  darling  head 

placed  upon  my  breast, 

-nd  o’er  his  features 'calm  and  swe' 

There  played  a smile  of  love, 

A one  white  hand  he  feebly  ry  ;et, 

ind  softly  breathed  “Abovi 

As  / -ise<3> 

n that  hour  of  anguish  5 ,}  » 

hile  silver  moonbeams 
0!  i.^ded  not  the  fearful  cl  deep 
W at  o’er  his  features  s-  crept, 

I het  olded  closer  to  my  "'lange 
Thiat  form  of  beauty  1 ’wept; 

But  trained  wild  kisses  breast, 

Tbid  ’mid  his  raven  .are 
An(j  i on  his  brow, 

Ar  ^sh!  hebrea  hair. 

Rarest  d'  /> 

But  hu  1 I’m  ■ thes  my  name  in  love- 
“0!  a itle  o'  not  weep; 

But  when'r  V gone,  above  my  grave 
Thy  ge//  vigils  keep— 

Bend  dowi  Oy  cheek  against  mine  own 
And,  dearest,  hold  me  still; 

Weep  not — my  pulse  is  ebbing  slow, 
This  is  its  last  wild  thrill.” 


iV./roaaa  rs.sc 

OF 'the  TIME  OF  HUB. IK,  FOUNDED,  AND  FIRST  CHIEF 

m?  THE  RUSSIANS.  , „ , . : tr  ' 

Otheriiearts  seek  in  that  castle 
Pomp  with  anguish  interwove, 

Mine  the  poor  an  1 humble  cottage, 
Richer  far  in  peace  and  love! 


CARRIER’S  POETRY. 

Bear  Diogenes — The  Home  Journal  has  so  great 
a reputation  for  Original  Poetry,  that  I am  sur- 
prised to  find  in  their  Carrier’s  Address  this 

versa  : — 

“I  heard  a sick  man’s  dying  sigh, 

And  an  infant’s  merry  laughter; 

The  old  year  went  with  moaning  by, 

The  new  comes  dancing  afler.’’ 

Now  is  not  this  an  imitation  of  the  old  nursery 

-hyme : — 

“Jack  and  Jill  went  up  a hill 
To  fetch  a pail  of  water; 

Jack  fell  down  and  broke  his  crown, 

While  Jill  came  tumbling  after! 

Cornelius  Snobkins. 


FAMILY  OF  GENERAL  TAYLOR 


From  the  present  and  prominent  position  in  the 
affections  and  affairs  of  our  country,  we  presume  we 
could  not  give  our  readers  anything  mare  acceptable 
than  a history  of  General  Taylor  and  his  family. 
The  “Home  Journal”  says: — The  father  of  Geneial 
Taylor  was  Colonel  R chard  Taylor,  of  Virginia,  an 
who  served  with  great  credit  to  himself 
war.  After  the  war,  Col. 


officer 

through  the  Revolutionary 
Taylor  removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  the  Indian  wars,  and  subsequently 
held  many  civil  offices  of  trust  and  honor.  He  was 
one  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  Kentucky,' 
and  was  a member  of  the  Electoral  Colleges  which 
voted  for  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Clay.  Col.  Taylor 
married  Saiab  Strother,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons 
Hancock,  Zachary,  George,  William,  and  Joseph; 
and  three  daughters  -Elizabeth,  Sarah  and  Emily. 
Hancock,  after  serving  in  the  war  against  the  In- 
dians in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  died,  a farmer,  near  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  Zachary  is  “Old  Rough  and  Ready.” 
George  died,  a fanner,  on  the  old  family  place,  near, 
Louisville.  William  died,  a Surgeon  in  the  United 
States  Army.  Jcseph,  the  only  brother  of  the  Gene- 
ral now  living,  is  a Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Army, 


A Philosophic  Want. — Wanted,  a Silent  Part- 
er.  Alas,  how  many  men  are  there  in  this  Vale 
f Tears  who  can  feelingly  join  in  this  “want.” 

The  Engineer's  Apostrophe  on  his  Boiler. 
Vlas,  I thought  she  could  be  trusted — 
hit  when  I’d  tightly  tied  her  down — she  busted. 


LACONIC  REPLY. 

Lord  Brougham’s  son,  who  is  a minor,  and  con- 
sequently dependent  on  his  father  for  support,  was 
noticed  somewhat  for  his  attention  to  a young  ac- 
tress of  the  French  theatre.  His  father  wrote  the 
following  laconic  epistle: 

“If  you  do  not  quit  her,  I will  stop  your  allow- 
ance.” 

| To  which  the  son  replied — “If  you  do  not  double 
itj  I’ll  marry  her.”  

l “ And  now  our  prize  we’ll  take  in  tow, 

• I And  for  old  England  we'  will  go  ; 
fl  Our  pockets  all  well  lined  with  brass, 

We’ll  drink  a health  to  our  favorite  lass  ! 

1 Hurrah  ! we’re  homeward  bou-ou-ouud  1 

1 Hurrah  ! we’re  homeward  bound.” 


We  learn  that  Mr.  Joseph  B-  Nickerson  has 
been  appointed  Post  Master  .at  Most  lisbuiy, 
vice  Win.  A.  Mayhcw,  removed. 

CASTLE  ANlPTHE  COTTAGE. 

■ Written  by  Fitzball. 


Ef  imposed  by  Balfe' 

^ n yon  mountain  frowns  a castle, 

* Wreath’d  with  gold  its  portals  shine; 
In  yon  valley  smiles  a cottage. 

Rose 8 sweet  its  porch  entwine. 

V’  alth  and  pride  dwell  in  those  turrets, 
t,  -ble  hearts  the  cottage  rove, 
'''kba'e  are  in  the  castle, 
m '°+0  peace  and  love. 

V *e!’<^Nthat  castle, 

' -b  „ ?\most  tower^v--^ 

'vx-  **  - 

— _ > ml  uty1 


i 


The  Excellent  Joke. 


— — Lively  and  gossiping; 

Stored  with  the  treasures  of  the  tattling  world, 

Ana  with  a spice  of  mirth,  too  ” 8 ’ 


The  pig  squeaks. 


MODEL  SCHOOL,  SCENE. 

Green-spectacled  pedagogue,  enthroned  on  a 
three-legged  stool,  with  a sceptre  of  birch  firmly 
grasped,  exclaims: 

“Big  boys,  come  up  and  parse 
Now  tell  me  what  is  the?” 

“The,  sir,  is  a preposterous  article,  nominative 
ease  to  pig.5’ 

“ Ahy  do  you  call  the  a preposterous  article?” 

“Because  it  stands  before  pig,  I would  not  stand 
before  one  for  a shilling.” 

“Next  boy,  parse  riu.” 

“Pig  is  a common  noun.” 

“Why  is  it  common?” 

“Because  its  so  common  that  you  can’t  see  nothing 
else  in  the  streets.” 

“What  is  squeaks?” 

“A  noun  proper,  3ir.” 

“Why  is  it  proper,  Ezekiel?” 

“Because  it  makes  a proper  loud  noise,  and  disturbs 
all  the  neighbours.” 

“ l hat's  O.  K.  Now  you  can  go  and  cany  on  with 
the  gals.” 
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“ Silence,  sir  ! ' thundered  the\locter7 
swer;  there’s  m-  nbt  about  it  now  sir 
doors  instantly  !:'  } 

“ Perhaps,  sir,"  interrupted  Edwards. 

“ No,  sir,  no  !”  interrupted  Dr.  Ball , “ no  more  a C 
present  of  this,  if  you  please.” 

“ Indeed,  sir,  I,”  began  poor  Seymour  ; but  Bowden 
took  him  by  the  shoulders  and  forced  him  into  the 
house. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  school  was  assembled  to 
witness  the  flogging  of  Poor  Seymour,  whom  the  doc- 
tor decided  to  be  the  undoubted  culprit,  and  his  sub- 
sequent expulsion  from  the  school,  “ For  brutal  con- 
duct, sir,  and  shameful  hardness  and  obstinacy  in 
denying  your  crime,  and  trying  to  implicate  the  whole ' 
school  in  it,  sir,”  as  Dr.  Ball  declared;  and  perhaps, 
according  to  appearapees,  he  was  hardly  so  unjust 
either,  only  hasty. 

' * * * * * - 

Years  have  passed  away  since  that  scene  in  Dr. 
Ball’s  play -ground,  and  the  boys  there  assembled  had 
shot  into  stalwart  men,  when,  on  a frosty  winter’s 
day,  throngs  of  skaters  might  be  seen  covering  the 
smooth  crystal  pavement  of  the  river.  Shouts  of 
laughter  or  of  applause  resounded  on  all  sides,  as  here 
some  tyro  measured  his  length  on  the  ice,  and  there  . 
a master  of  the  art  glided  gracefully  from  point  to  ' 
point,  now  borne  onward  in  swift  career,  now  wheel- 
ing sharply  and  describing  marvelous  figures  on  the 
smooth  surface,  to  the  utter  amazement  of  all  sober 
lookers  on. 

But  what  is  that?  A crash,  a plunge,  a cry,  and 
one  adventurous  mortal,  at  least,  has  sunk  beneath 
the  treacherous  ice.  Arrested  in  mid  career,  his  com-  ✓ 
panions  look  on  in  silent  horror,  but  none  durst  ap- 
proach too  closely  the  fatal  spot.  None,  did  I say  ? 
yes,  see ! one  noble  fellow  has  dashed  forward,  seized 
the  drowning  man  firmly  by  the  waist ; they  sink,  no — 
again  they  rise,  and  avoiditig  with  consummate  skill 
the  treacherous  edges,  he  pushes  for  the  shore  ; at 
length  it  is  reached,  and  the  rescued  and  the  rescuer 
dragged  out — the  latter  almost  exhausted,  the  former 
chilled  and  senseless. 

Immediate  aid  was  procured,  and  the  noble  fellow 
stood  by  the  bedside  of  him  he  had  risked  his  life  to  f 
save,  awaiting  with  leverish  anxiety  the  signs  of  re- 1 f 
turning  animation.  At  length  his  hopes  were  realiz- 
ed;  the  sufferer  sighed  faintly,  and  opened  his  eyes. 
The  recognition  was  mutual  and  instantaneous. 
“Seymour!”  “ Thompson  !”  burst  from  their  lips, and 
with  a ghastly  shudder  the  invalid  hid  his  head  in  the 
bed-clothes. 

Seymour  (for  indeed  it  was  he)  motioned  to  the  at- 
tendants to  leave  the  room,  and  bending  over  the 
couch,  murmured  some  words  of  kindness  to  his  com- 
panion. The  poor  fellow  groaned,  and  starting  up  in 
his  bed,  exclaimed. 

“ 0,  it  kills  me,  Seymour.  If  you  knew  all,  how 
you  must  hate  me  !” 

And  then,  in  broken  sentences,  he  told  him  how  on 
that  day  at  Ball’s,  having  himself  accidentally  com- 
mitted the  fault  for  which  Seymour  had  been  punish- 
ed, alarmed  at  the  consequences,  he  merged  careless- 
ness into  guilt,  by  allowing,  nay,  causing,  an  innocent 
boy  to  be  punished,  disgraced,  to  have  perhaps  his 
prospects  in  life  blighted  for  his  fault.  Seymour 
sighed  as  he  thought  of  all  he  had  indeed  euffered 
through  that  cowardly  injury,  but  he  simply  said : 


Don’t  an-  | Little  Graves. 

! Go  in-.  Philadelphia  Sunday  School  Union. 

The  object  of  this  tasteful  little  volum  to 


min  ster  consolation  to  parents  bereaved  oieir( 
children.  It  consists  of  choice  thoughts  fr.va- 
rious  authors  on  the  subject  of  early  deatbWe 
feel  sure  there  is  not  a parent  in  the  land,  w,  on 
the  loss  of  a beloved  infant,  would  not  find  vrue- 
thing  in  this  hook  to  soothe  and  comfort,  .coin, 
tains,  of  course,  those  beautiful  lines  of  Mi. 

I mans,  on  the  death  of  an  infant.  No  compiati 
on  such  a subject  could  omit  them.  But  it  coital' 
other  pieces,  both  prose  and  poetical,  less  kac  s 
but  scarcely  less  beautiful.  Take  the  folio?', 
gem  from  Coleridge:  ■?*, 

“ ‘Be,— rather  than  be  called,  a child  of  God' v •' 
Denih  whispered.  With  assenting  nod,  ted 
Its  head  upon  its  mother’s  breast,' 

The  baby  bowed  without  demur; 

Of  the  kingdom  of  the  blessed 
Possessor,  not  inheritor.” 

There  is  an  exquisite  poem,  too  long  to  quoted-.' 
Tennyson,  entitled  “The  New  Year’s  Eve.J,’:’;' 
know  not  the  author  of  the  following  geriuin  it 
of  nature,  which  we  find  on  page  96.  We  Am 
to  tell  its  own  story: — ,rice 

“At  Smyrna,  the  burial  ground  of  the  Ai*".'  r 
like  that  of  the  Moslem,  is  removed  a sr  post, 
tance  from  the  town,  is  sprinkled  with  gr^",^ 
and  is  a favorite  resort,  not  only  with  the’eir  oi 
but  with  those  whose  feelings  are  not  tht 
overcast.  I met  there,  one  morning,  a iT®  " 
with  half-playful  countenance,  busy  blue 
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Feeling  a natural  curiosity  to  know  whatvi"S  v 
do  with  these  blight  things  in  a place  ththe  H. 


to  partake  so  much  of  sadness,  I watched1,®’^ 
motions.  ~ 
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“And  why,”  I inquired,  “my  sweet  girl,  ci'c 
put  the  seeds  in  those  little  bowls,  there?” 

“It  is  to  bring  the  birds  here,”  she  replied, 
a half-wondering  look;  “they  will  light  oi 
tree,”  pointing  to  a cypress  above;  “and  whei 
liave  eaten  the  seed,  they  will  sing.” 

“To  whom  do  they  sing,”  I asked:  “to  y. 
to  each  other?” 


Bemle 

“Oh,  no!”  she  quickly  replied,  “to  ractisei 
she  sleeps  here.”  °TheL 


“Rut  your  sister  is  dead?” 
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“Well,  if  she  does  hear  the  birds  sing,  'Jj. 

see  that  wreath  of  flowers.”  lergi  ti 
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“But  she  knows  yI  put  it  there.  I toll  I-' 
fore  the.y  took  her  away  from  our  hoimn25  3 
com  ’ every  morning  to  see  her.” 
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DROOP  NOT  UPON  YOUR 
IIo  vc  who  start  a noble  scheme, 

For  general  good  designed — 

Ye  workers  in  a cause  that  tends 
To  benefit  your  kind — 

Mark  out  the  path  you  fain  would  tread, 
The  game  you  mean  to  play, 

And  if  it  tic  an  honest  one, 

Keep  steadfast  on  your  way. 

Although  you  may  not  gain  at  once 
The  points  you  most  desire, 

Be  patient — time  can  wonders  work — 
l’lod  on.  and  do  not  tire ; 
OhstructiorlSBtoo,  may  crowd  your  path, 

In  threatening  stern  urtay-;  ‘ 

Yet  flint'll  not!  fear  not ! they  may  prove 
Merc  shadows  in  your  way. 

Then  while  there’s  work  for  you  to  do, 
Stand  not  despairing  by — 

Let  ‘ Forward”  tie  the  move  you  make, 

Let  ‘ Onward”  he  your  cry  ; 

And  when  success  has  crowned  your  plans ^ 
hall  your  pains  re 
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A newly-arrived  Irish  girl  ’ was  recentlyo^' 
dered  by  the  family  with  whom  she  had  gone  to  live, 
to  crack  some  shellbarks,  it  being  thought  Peggy 
knew  all  about  cracking  nuts. 

Time  enough  had  elapsed  for  Peggy  to  have  crack- 
ed them,  when  the  lady  stepped  to  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  and  called — “Peggy?” 

“Marm!” 

“Have  you  those  nuts  cracked  yet?” 

“No,  marm!” 

“Well,  make  haste,  we  are  waiting  for  them.” 

Anothei  half  hour  elapsed,  and  no  nuts  appeared. 

“Peggy.1  Peggy!” 

“Marm!” 

“Come,  come,  have  you  those  nuts  cracked  yet?” 

“No  marm — they  ain’t  half  cracked,  and  me  lathe 
are  almost  out  of  me  head  alridy 

SCIENTIFIC AIi I. Y COOL. 

A love-smitten  professor  in  one  of  our  colle- 
ges, after  conversing  awhile  with  his  Dulcinea  on 
the  interesting  topic  of  matrimony,  concluded  at  last 
with  a declaration,  and  put  the  emphatic  question  of : 

“Will  you  have  me?” 

“I  am  sorry  so  disappoint  you,”  replied  the  lady, 
“and  hope  my  refusal  will  not  give  you  pain.  But 
I must  answer  no.” 

“Well,  well,  that  will  do,  madam,”  said  her  phi- 
losophical lover,  “and  now  suppose  we  change  the 
subject 

THE  LITERAL  SERVANT. 

“Please,  marm,  and  what  shall  I do  with  the  bits 
of  candles?” 

“Take  them  down  6tairs  and  burn  them  in  the 
kitchen,  Bridget.’’ 

Off  she  started.  At  night,  Bridget  called  the  lady, 
and  asked  for  a candle  for  the  kitchen. 

“A  candle — why,  w’hat  have  you  done  with  those 
pieces  you  had  this  morning?” 

“Faith,  marm,  I put  them  in  the  fire , and  burned 
tJiem.  in  the  kitchen,  as  ye  told  me  this  morning 


HE  WORE  A ET-ASHY  WAISTCOAT. 

He  wrore  a flashy  waistcoat,  on  the  night  when 
first  we  met — with  a famous  pair  of  whiskers  and 
imperial  of  jet.  His  air  had  all  the  haughtiness, 
his  voice  the  manly  tone,  of  a gentleman  of  eighty 
thousand  dollars,  all  his  own.  I saw  him  but  a mo- 
ment, methinks  1 see  him  now,  with  a very  flashy 
waist  coat,  and  a beaver  on  his  brow.  And  once 
again  l saw  that  brow— no  beaver  neat  was  there, 
but  a shocking  bad  ’un  was  his  hat,  and  matted  was 
hair.  He  wore  a brick  within  his  hat,  the  change 
was  all  complete,  and  he  was  flanked  by  constables, 
who  marched  him  up  the  street.  I saw  him  but  a 
moment,  yet  methinks  I see  him  now,  charged  by 
these  worthy  officers  with  kicking  up  a row.” 


MATRIMONIAL  FELICITY. 

“My  love,”  says  Mrs.  Foozle  to  her  husband,  ~ 
“oblige  me  with  $20  to-day,  to  pui chase  a new 
dress.” 

“Shan’t  do  any  such  thing,  Agnes;  you  called  me  a 
bear  yesterday!” 

“La,  love,  that  was  nothing — I only  meant  by  it, 
that  you  are  very  fond  of  hugging.”  j 

“You  are  a saucy  little  dear  (sound  heard  like  the 
report  of  a pistol),  but  here’s  a $50.” 

DIVIDING  THE  SPOILS. 

The  following,  though  old,  will  be  interesting 
to  those  who  are  fond  of  sausages: 

A lady  having  purchased  some  sausages  of  a cou- 
ple of  boys,  overheard  them  talking  about  the 
money. 

“Give  me  half  of  it,”  says  one, 

“I  )von’t”  said  the  other. 

“N«w  that  ain’t  fair,  you  know  ’taint,  Jo,  for  half 
the  pup  was  mine.” 


ONE  OF  THE  JUDGES. 
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THE  SPRING-TIME.  -<y- 

This  poom  is  by  tho  editor  of  the  London  Critic,  and 
was  published  many  years  ago  in  one  of  the  English 
“Annuals,”  The  Amulet.  It  was  written  and  printed  / / 
beforo  Tennyson’s  “If  you’re  waking,  call  rnt  early.”  dfr 

0 take  me  from  this  close  dark  room— from  this  uneasy 
bed, 

The  clothes  so  grey  and  shroud-like,  lie  upon  my  breast 
like  lead ; 

The  ancient  ebon  wardrobe,  and  the  picture  on  the 
wall, 

And  the  ticking  of  the  watch,  mother — I’m  weary  of 
them  all.  ' 


Oh!  take  me  where  the  glad  free  air  may  visit  me 
again, 

And  the  rich  evening  sunray  soothe  the  sullen  throb 
of  pain, 

Where  I may  see  the  grass  and  hear  the  robin  on  the 
bough, 

And  feel  the  breath  of  the  early  Spring  upon  my  cheek 
and  brow. 

Then  bear  me  from  this  dreary  room,  where  everything 
I see, 

Recalls  some  hour  of  anguish  or  some  dreams  of  ago^ 

ny, 

When  you  have  bent  above  me,  mother,  and  listened  to 
my  moan, 

And  felt  the  pangs  of  your  dying  child  more  keenly 
than  your  own. 

There,  lay  me  on  that  primrose  bank — it  was  my  faV- 
rite  seat; 

I planted  it  and  water’d  it — how  clean  it  was  and 
neat; 

The  flowers  are  all  neglected  now — the  weeds  have 
grown  so  fast, 

I little  thought  that  happy,  happy  summer  was  my 
last. 

How  delicate  the  air  is — all  the  flowers  are  coming 
out, 

The  glad  spring  flowers  to  fling  their  stores  of  sweetness 
round  about,  , 

The  bee  is  on  the  wing,  the  merry  swallow  sweeps  the 
sky, 

The  gnat  bums  in  the  sunbeam,  mother — all  things  are 
glad  but  I. 

Last  spring  I was  so  happy;  the  linnet  on  the  bough, 

The  wild  bee,  was  not  half  so  gay — and  I am  dying 
now. 

I crown’d  me  with  the  May  blooms  then,  I revell’d  in 
the  flowers. 

And  only  by  the  joys  they  knew  counted  the  passing 
hours. 

Bring  me  my  young  geranium,  mother,  for  I want  to 

# see 

My  little  fav’rite — how  it  grows — if  any  flowers  there 
be; 

Look!  there’s  a bud — but  oh!  I shall  not  live  to  bless 
its  bloom, 

’Twill  be  so  strong  and  beautiful  when  I am  in  the 
tomb. 


1 always  dearly  loved  the  flowers— let  heaps  of  them  be 
spread, 

Upon  me  in  my  coffin  cold — the  living  with  the  dead; 

And  do,  dear  mother,  see,  that  on  my  little  grave  is 

set  * 

My  own  sweet  lilac-bush  and  plant  of  purple  violet. 

And  sometimes,  in  such  days  as  this,  so  glad,  and  y ■ 

" bright,  and  mild,  a 

Hear  mother,  will  you  come  and  sit  by  the  grave-bed  of  'sj\  t 
your  child, 

' * 

And  will  you  bring  this  sweet  geranium? — Though  you  y> 

may  not  see,  -»  f 

I will  look  down  from  heaven,  and  listen  while  you  talk  -_/*  pi 
to  me.  / dt 

* , 

My  walnut-tree,  ^too,  watch  it  well  when  I am  gone  r~ 

away;  ./>b,  ( * 

With  my  own  bands  I planted  it  to  mark  my  third 
birth -day; 

They  told  me  I should  sit  beneath  its  broad,  green  a; 
shade, 

And  count  the  branches  on  its  trunk  that  many  years 
had  made. 

I wish  it  was  the  Autumn;  I should  not  care  to  die, 

When  the  rich  green  leaves  and  the  glorious  flowers, 
fade  as  well  as  I ; 

But  in  the  merry  month  of  May,  when  all  things  are 

awake;  TAl 

Pray  for  me,  mother,  to  endure.  Oh,  pray,  for  pity’s 

sake! 
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MY  BROTHER  SLEEPS! 


BY  JAMES  CHALLEN. 


* 


Beautiful  Inscription  —A  correspondent  of  the  Cleve- 
land Herald,  who  had  been  travelling  along  the  romantic 
shores  of  Lake  Superior,  says  that  he  was  lately  ram- 
bling in  the  neighborhood  of  Marquette,  wten  he  came 
upon  an  Indianburyingground.  One  grave,  covered  with 
birch  bark,  was  beautifully  situated  between  two  maple 
trees,  whose  green  boughs  met  over  in  a leafy  arch.  At 
the  head  of  the  grave  was  a rude  cross,  on  which  was 
marked  New  kan  nis  ne  ba,  (My  brother  sleeps.)  How  full 
of  beauty  and  poetry  was  tnis  simple  inscription! — Amer. 
Cour. 

My  brother  sleepB,  O,  wake  him  not, 

Tue  maple  boughs  are  o’er  him  bending; 

And  nightly  on  his  birchen  mound, 

The  Heavens  their  balmiest  dews  are  sending. 

He  was  my  pride,  my  only  joy, 

No  sister  have  I, — father,  mor’-er, — 

All  these,  and  more  than  these  to  me, 

He  was,  my  kind,  my  gentle  brother. 

All  day,  through  forest’s  wild  we  went, 

At  night  we  slept,  our  arms  embracing; 

And  now  in  dreams,  the  paths  he  trod, 

My  captive  spirit  still  is  tracing. 

The  woods,  for  him,  seem  doubly  dear, 

Tne  vines  more  close  the  oaks  are  twining; 

The  very  lake,  more  calmly  sleeps 
Beneath  the  stars,  now  on  him  shining. 

His  spirit  breathes  in  every  sigh, 

His  form  I see  in  every  motion; 

His  voice  is  heard  in  every  gale 
That  sweeps  the  land  and  stirs  the  ocean. 
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The  doe  was  not  more  fleet  of  foot, 

More  gay,  the  red  bird  of  the  mountain; 

The  music,  sweeter  of  his  voice, 

Than  laughing  brook  or  gushing  fountain. 

But  paleness  stole  upon  his  cheek. 

And,  ah,  he  said,  “I  am  aweary,” 

And  when  the  fatal  moment  came, 

It  loftme,  very  lone  and  dreary. 

All  day,  he  leaned  upon  my  arm, 

All  night  I ga*ed  upon  him,  weeping; 

At  inornhe  whispered  “brother  dear,” 

And  now  beneath  yon  shade  he’s  sleepidg. 

New  kan  nis  ne  ba,  how  sweet! — 

The  maple  boughs  his  bed  adorning; 

His  slumbers  naught  can  ever  break, 

Until  the  resurrection  morning. 

Philadelphia,  1S55. 


Written  for  the  Philadelphia  American  Courier. 

“ THY  WILL  BE  DONE.” 

BY  BLANCHE  BENNAIRDF. 


'/■ 


In  tender  mercy,  and  in  love, 

Tue  Lord  of  earth  and  heaven 
Regards  us  all,— and  we  are  taught 
To  pray  to  be  forgiven. 

Likewise  to  say,  “Thy  will  be  done.”— 
To  ask  for  daily  bread, 

And  to  rejoice  though  sorrows  fall, 

I, ike  tempests,  on  our  head. 

For  He  who  chasteneth  is  the  Lord, 

And  He  is  ever  near, 

To  whisper  comfort  to  the  soul, 

To  wipe  each  falling  tear. 

Upon  His  love  we  should  rely, 

And  say,  “Thy  will  be  done,” 

Though  life  or  death  be  granted  us; 
Then  is  our  peace  begun. 

For  ’tis  His  hand  that  guides  the  stars, 
And  rules  the  ocean’s  waves; 

That  after  Winter,  bids  the  Spring 
Bring  flowers  from  their  graves. 

Then  let  us  ever  trust  in  Him, 

And  bow  beneath  the  rod, 

Believing  He  in  love  o’er-rules,— 

Our  Father,  and  our  God 


CATSKILL  MOUNTAINS. 

Ye’re  glorious  ! ye  mountains  of  Hi-  power, 
And  stong  and  mighty  in  your  towering  height. 
Ah!  at  thy  base,  may  pony  mortal  cover, 

And  almost  shrinking,  turn  him  from  the  sight, 

Ye  are  so  high  ar.d  heavenward,  and  so  speak 
Ot'  Him  who  spake  ye  into  being,  when 
Creation  rose,  that  mort  l man  is  weak 
To  take  in  all  thy  glory  with  his  ken. 

Ye’re  awful  in  your  tranquil  loveliness — 

Ol  how  the  soul  bethink*  itoi’ihe  hour 
The  sinner  in  his  most  extreme  distie-s, 

Shad  call  on  thee  for  thy  o'erwhelming  power 
To  hide  him  from  the  sight  of  Him,  who  will 
In  spite  of  mountain  piled  on  mountain  high 
Seek  out  the  trembling  sinner,  find  hirn  still. 

Ab  1 nought  may  hide  from  that  Omniscient  eye  ! 

And  yet,  1 do  bethink  me  of  the  time 
When  far  above  ye,  I may  wing  my  flight, 

3N  r creep  along  thy  craggy  steep,  nor  climb, 

But  soar  away,  aloft,  far  out  of  sight, 

Or  only  just  to  view  thee  ns  a speck 
On  that  rotundity  that  men  call  oartli. 

There  I may  be,  when  not  i f thee  a wreck 
Remains  to  tell  thy  being  ere  had  birth. 


POETRY'. 


-NYv-  York,  .lug.  9,  1834. 


From  the  “Moral  Flow  err.” 

THE  CROCUS*  SOLILOQUY. 

Down  in  my  solitude  under  the  snow, 

Where  nothing  cheering  can  reach  me; 

Here,  without  light  to  see  how  to  grow. 

I’ll  trust  to  nature  to  teach  me. 

I will  not  despair,  nor  be  idle,  nor  fiown, 

Lock’d  in  so  gloomy  a dwelling; 

Mv  lenvc<  r.hall  run  up,  and  my  roo is  shall  run  down,  , DB"  “cal 11  ‘"“''f"1'1 

While  the  bud  in  my  bosom  is  swelling.  Despite  thy  boasted  taithlul 

Soon  as  the  frost  will  get  out  of  my  bed, 

From  this  cold  dunge  >n  to  free  me, 

I will  peer  up  with  my  bright  head  ; 

All  will  be  joyful  to  a.  e me. 

Then  from  my  heart  will  young  buds  divtrge. 

As  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  their  tbcus  ; 

I fr  the  darkness  of  e.:  th  will  emerge, 

A happy  and  beautiful  Crow  ! 

Gaily  array’d  in  my  yellow  l.H  green 
When  to  their  view  I have  ri 

Will  they  not  wonde.  .low  one  so  serene 
Came  from  so  dismal  a prison? 

Many,  perhaps,  from  so  little  a flower 
This  little  lesson  r.v»v  borrow — 

Patient  to-day,  ihrcu-n  its  gloomiest  hour, 

We  come  out  the  brighter  to-morrow. 


THE  CARRIER’S  ADDRESS 
the  Patrons  of  the  Christian  Advocate 
Journal.  January  1,  1835. 

The  clock  has  struck,  the  year  has  fled, 

’Tie  hidden  with  th’uri number’d  dead  : 

Once  more  his  friends  the  carrier  greets, 

As  the  old  year  his  course  completes, 

And  ushers  in  the  new  : 

What  though  in  untaught  verse  lie  sings. 
Good  wishes  from  his  heart  he  brings, 
Patrons  and  friends,  to  you. 

1 bing  the  past — let  ethers  sing, 

In  notes  of  dreamy  gladness, 

Th'  unborn  future  ; it  may  bring 
To  thee  its  share  of  sadness. 

Then  wherefore  throbs  that  pulse  so  high  ? 

What  cause  for  gratulation  ? 

Why  beats  thy  heart  so  joyously, 

In  fond  anticipation? 

'Tis  always  thus  : man  lives  to  learn, 

The  poet  sings  ; ’lie  truo, — and  yet 
M.  M.  How  many  from  experience  turn 
To  easier  tasks : e’en  to  forget. 

Seost  thou  that  mother?  Ere  the  sun 
Another  annual  race  hath  run, 

Though  now  she  drains  the  cup  of  joy, 

And  closely  clasps  her  darling  hoy, — 

•She’ll  weep  in  widow’d  loneliness; 

Her  bright-eyed  boy  is  fatherless. 

When  nerr  the  bed  of  anguish,  thou 
Thro’  night’s  tone  hours  sad  vigils  ke|»t, 
And  bullied  that  dear  one’s  burning  brow, 
And  saw  deai.li  triumphing — and  wept  . 
ispite  thy  boasted  faithfulness, 

Thy  dreams  of  endless  cun-aaney, 

Didst  think  so  soon  forgetfulness 
Was  caused  by  hope’s  gay  buoyanev 

Who’s  he,  that  when  the  year  was  new 
Arm’d  gladly  .or  the  coming  lie' t ; 

And  to  . .e  deadly  contest  flew. 

The  contest  v.  ith  the  power-  .,f  nigfn  1 
' boldly  he  pr  .claims  the  truth. 


A THOUGHT 

SUGGESTED  BY  TIIE  NEW  YEAR. 

BY  CAMPBELL. 

The  more  we  live',  more  brief  appoar 
Our  life’s  succeeding  stages; 

A day  to  childhood  seems  a year, 

And  years  like  passing  ages. 

The  gladsome  current  of  our  youth. 

Ere  passion  yet  disorders. 

Steals  ling’ring,  like  a river  smooth, 

Along  its  grassy  borders. 

But,  as  the  care-worn  cheek  grows  wan. 
And  sorrow’s  shafts  fly  thicker, 

Ye  stars  that  measure  life  to  man  ! 

Why  seem  your  courses  quicker  ? 

When  joys  have  lost  their  bloom  and  breath, 
And  life  itself  is  vapid, 

Why,  as  we  reach  the  Falls  of  Deaih, 

Feel  we  its  tide  more  rapid  ? 

It  may  be  strange — yet  who  would  change 
Time’s  course  to  slower  speeding? 

When  one  by  one  our  friends  have  gone, 
And  left  our  bosoms  bleeding. 

Heaven  gives  our  years  of  fading  strength 
Indemnifying  fleetness; 

And  those  of  youth  a seeming  length, 
Proportioned  to  their  sweetness. 


His  la>-'  • ' 
Heard  yv  . 
The  waiiiiic 


ART  CRITICISM. 

We  were  lately  amused,  says  a waggish  cotir 
temporary,  at  an  “art  criticism”  delivered  by  a 
raw  and  unsuspecting  Jonathan,  who  had  been 
quietly  gazing  at  a garden  in  one  of  our  suburban 
villages,  which,  among  other  ornaments,  boasted 
several  handsome  marble  statues. 

“Jest  see  what  a waste!”  observed  our  rural 
friend;  there’s  no  less  than  six  scare-crows  in  that 
little  ten-foot  garden  patch,  and  ary  one  of  ’err 
alone  would  keep  off  all  the  crows  from  a five  acr 
lot.” 

That  would  have  been  a pleasant  criticism  fo 
> sculptor  himself  to  hear,  wouldn’t  it?  H 
■s  ildn’t  have  sculp’d  again,  we  don’t  think. 


FLOWERS  AND  FRIENDS. 

The  sweetest  flowers,  alas  how  soon 
With  all  their  hues  of  brightness,  wither 
The  lovelies  just  bud  and  bloom, 

And  drooping,  fade  awav  forever  ? 

Yet  if,  as  each  sweet  rose  hud  dies, 

Its  leaves  aregathered,  they  will  shed 
A perfume  that  shall  still  arise, 

Though  all  the  beauteous  tints  are  fled.. 

And  thua,  while  kindred  bosoms  heave, 

And  hearts,  at  meeting,  fondly  swell, 

How  sootJj  aias  ! those  hearts  must  breathe 
The  parting  sigh — the  sad  farewell  1 

Yet  from  such  moments,  as  from  flowers, 
Shall  friendship,  with  delight  distill 
A fragrance,  that  shall  hold  past  hours 
Embalmed  in  memory's  odour  still, 


See  ! 

TIio’  fiends,  and  worse,  e’en  mer-  >u 
ALp  : the’  in  the  dower  of  youth 
Unclouded  tho’  his  sun  arose. 

He  foil — out  hear!  he  did  not  yiei 
Tho  tr  ,«li  with  his  '.ife’s  blood  h'-  tv. 

Full  arm’d  upot  too  battle  field 
Me  triumph’'’  re  : and  as  his 
Foam'd  v,  hy  .lght,  etern, 

Praise— gl  , va.-  r.ts  latest  st*r’  " 

Victory  1 

. . Ac's  blood-  . ii  d ' ,nd 
hat  little  hi. ad, 

Who  stooc  around  the  murtyrfi  bed, 

When  to  his  God  the  spirit  fled  ? 

As  she,  the  partner  of  his  care, 

A spirit  in  the  realms  of  air, 

From  regions  of  unclouded  day 
Look’d  down  and  beckon’d  him  away.  .f; — 
Rest,  happy  spirits — ye  shall  soe, 

E'en  from  your  dazzling  thrones  above,. 
The  debt  the  Cinistian  owes  to  thee, 

O Africa  ! repaid  in  love. 

But  turn  thine  eje  homeward — Behold, 

In  a cottage  almost  out  of  sight 
Lies  ©no  now  decrepid  and  old, 

Half  a century  toil’d  in  tho  fight. 

ith  a heart  vth  devotedness  warm 
Opposition  iu  look’d  for,  and  mot; 
Undaunted  he  breasted  tho  storm  : — 

Car.st  thou,  Christian,  his  labors  forgo'  T' 

Tho  minds  of  your  fathers  hb  fed, 

From  him  they  first  learu’d  Lwt-  ve  ; 
And  now  shall  his  children  want  bread, 

The  perishing  bread  you  can  give  ? 

No — ho  tranquilly  leaves  them  to  - ou, 

Assured  ho  appeals  not  in  vain  : 

Worldly  objects  are  lest  to  his  view  : 

Hedies — he  is  singing,  O!  fist  to  his  strain 

I’ve  been  a partaker 
Of  sorrow  and  cure  ; 

1 go  to  my  Maker, 

1 soon  shall  be  there. 

Yes,  yes,  1 got  nearer, 

My  Saviour,  to  thee  ; 

Faith’s  eyesight  grows  clearer, 

What  visions  I seo? 

An  angel  is  flying, 

With  speed  in  his  wings  : 

To  the  drooping  and  dying 
Glad  tidings  lie  brings  ; 

To  each  distant  nation, 

In  darkness  and  night, 

The  news  of  salvation  : — 

O 1 hasten  his  flight. 

’Tis  hush’d  1 — th’  immortal  spirit's  fled, 

Closed  is  the  pilgrim’s  bright  career  : 

’Tis  hush’d? — ah  no!  the  sainted  dead 

Speak  truinpet-tokgued,  and  thou  shalt  Jicar. 


How  long  shall  Satan’s  host,  they  cry, 
The  army  of  »ur  God  defy  ! 


mu  eucuf 

hoino. 


ng  snau  Superstition 
iaven’8  greatest  work — the  liumaii  min  id  ? 
>w  long!  how  long  shall  last  this  nig  lit! 
hen  wilt  thou  say,  Let  there  bo  light?' 
as!  'twas  said — they  turn  to  you, 
le  dead  exclaim,  There’s  work  to  do. 
r work  ! what  is  it  ? — ’tis  to  stand 
phalanx  firm,  e’en  like  that  band 
r earthly  glory,  gallantly 
ed  at  thy  pass,  The-mopylee  ! — 
ke  him  of  Tarsus,  void  of  fear, 
r counting  his  ewn  life  as  dear, 
he  might  preach  the  Crucified, 

9 God  on  earth  be  glorified  ! 


gin  thy  work,  tho’  it  be  late. 

Now  while  thy  heart  beats  warm  and’ high,' 
3h  ye  the  battle  to  the  ga'ce. 

The  routed  foe  shall  fly? 
r God  is  with  us — be  y«  men  ! 

'And  when  the  victory  Is  won, 
le  world  redeem’d,  but  not  till  then. 

Our  work — thy  work  is  done. 


THE  ORPHAN. 


EY  V.  B.  SHELLEY. 

An  orphan  with  my  parents  lived,  whose  eves 
VvTsre  load-stars  of  delight,  which  drew  me  home 
When  I might  wander  forth;  nor  did  I prize 
Aught  human  thing  beneath  heaven’s  mighty 

dome 

Beyond  this  child.  * * * * 

♦ * A child  .rost  infantine, 

Tet  wandering  far  beyond  nat  innocent  ago 
In  1 but  its  sweet  look*  and  mien  divine. 
f.\e  moved  upon  this  earth  * »ha,-e  o?  bright- 
ness, 

A power,  that  from  it:.  ,by  ctE  scarcely  •.)  w 
One  impulse  of  her  -.eing—  in  n<r  giltness 
Most  like  some’-  hunt  cloud  of  Jion.i  iew, 
Which  zanders t -igh  the  •vasteair1/  -ikies: 

blue, 

T nrist.  .oir.  far  desert;  she  did  seem 
L tv  vv"n' beauty  she  grew, 

- r]j  r.n  ide  of  so  r,e  inr. mortal  dream 
1 A en  temi'cs  sleeps,  the  wave  of 
’ f.  ji  .■  dreain 

■v  /'m  dow  ij  tP child  to  me- 
' ■ . dearer  » i ■!  nee  far. 

* ’•'he  was  all  I had 

1 ■ . it  „<i  life-  - tf  s play  ire.  - 1 .veet, 

1 us  r t '■  Ive  yes  : -.id— so  she  was  niadr 
‘ '■  ad  ■ willing  feet 

wdh  • , r - earth  and  ocesr.  meet, 

- . . . >..jt  ■ . : ■•■■.a,  whose  vat  tell? 

' vUt,«  = ' vet  heat,  / 

53. V - =v».  jld.  ana  law  jy  del1  ; 
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i mine  : she  to-1 
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clasp1  -ur 
,»cd  here  I 
immortal  l> 
ling  it 
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c-n or  the  gci  Lad  mace  a Lir 

g .f-rc;?,  ii  my  arms  she  slept, 
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Weep  not  for  him  that  dietn, 

For  friends  are  round  his  bed. 

And  many  a young  lip  sighetti 
When  they  name  the  early  dead: 
Rut  weep  f'r  him  that  liveth 
Where  none  will  know  or  care. 
When  the  groan  his  faint  heart  givelh 
Is  the  last  sigh  of  despair.  ^ 


Weep  not  for  him  that  dieth, 

For  his  struggling  soul  is  free, 
And  the  world  from  which  it  flieth 
Is  a world  of  misery  : 

But  weep  for  him  that  weayeth 
The  captive’s  galling  chain ; 

To  the  agony  he  beareth, 

Death  were  but  little  pain. 


Weep  not  for  him  that  dieth, 

For  he  hath  ceased  from  tears, 

And  a voice  to  his  replieth 
Which  he  hath  not  beard  for  years-' 
But  weep  for  him  who  wecpeih 
On  that  cold  land’s  cruel  shore — 
Blest,  blest  is  he  that  slerpeth, — 
Weep  for  the  dead  no  more! 


ON  EARLY  RISING? 

The  value  of  time  is  universally  acknowledged,  but  i 
seldom  realized  in  its  full  extent.  That  time  is  more 
precious  than  any  earthly  treasure  is  a truth  to  which 
we  readily  assent;  but  when  hour  after  hour  is  lost  in 
unnecessary  sleep,  it  looks  a little  like  retraction. 

Sleep  lias  been  emphatically  styled  “the  brother  of 
death  certainly  there  La  strong  resemblance.  But 
notwithstanding  this,  we  have  a strange  propensity  to 

indulge  iu  it  to  excess.  Many  people,  who  in  other 
things  have  considerable  self  government,  fail  lament- 
ably here. 

Spending  one  hour  more  in  bed,  seems,  at  the  time 
but  a smaU  matter,  and  soit  may  be— yet  in  the  course 
of  a year  it  makes  a material  difference.  The  person 
who  rises  at  five  o’clock  will  have  365  hours  more  in  a 
year  than  the  one  who  sleeps  till  six.  Tins  is  equal  to 
five  weeks  of  pure  daylight,  (allowing  twelve  hours 
perday;)  so  that  his  year  will  number  thirteen  months. 
Is  not  this  too  groat  a.  treasure  to  >ose  for  the  paltry 
gratification  of  a morning  nap,  which  makes  us  teel 
“ nothing  better,  but  rather  worse?”  Whereas  ii  we 
can  summon  sufficient  strength  o!  mind  for  the  first 
effort,  the  deed  done — the  hour  gained— conscience 
satisfied,  and  business  will  go  better  all  day. 

Sit'-ag  up  late,  r often  advanced  as  an  excuse  for 
-rising  late;  but  this  is  only  covering  one  fault  with  a- 
Doih'ir  We  have  made  strange  innovations  upon  the 
simp'e  i~ bits  of  our  forefathers;  whose  maxim  was. 
*-  i y . v o-u,  and  early  to  rise.”  Amongst  other  dn,- 
*;u/ cries  oi  modern  times,  ithas  been  ascertained,  that 
it  is  much  better  to  «ork  by  candle  light  than  by  day- 
light—that  lamp  oil  lias  a finer  fragrance  than  the 
mo  .’ii  i ng  air ; — and  so  day  is  turned  into  night,  and 
night  intoday,  without  the  least  scruple.  A single 
m imrtWRutfi  M i to  show  the  folly  of  such 
a procedure. 

To  break  over  the  laws  of  nature,  usually  brings  its 
own  punishment;  and  so  it  is  in  the  present  case 
Many  a constitution  has  been  ruined,  and  premature 
death  brought  on  by  late  hours.  But  did  any  one  ev- 
er bear  of  a constitution  broken,  or  a life  lost,  by  ris- 
ing early  ? Where  do  we  find  the  sparkling  eye,  and 
glowing  cheek?  Not  oflpn  among  those,  who  trim  the 
Midnight  iamp,  and  shut  out  the  rnorningsun. 

We  see  it  invariably  record -id  of  those  who  attain  a 
great  age,  that  they  were  early  risers. 

It  is  among  peon'e  who  accustom  themselves  to  this 
excellent  praol  that  we  usually  find  the  greatest 
vigor  > f body  a.,  nind.  And  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, when  t!>  nem  lies  torpid  so  much  of  the  time, 
that  ii  liould  i somewhat  of  its  vivacity  and  energy. 
TH  q rantity  . cep  requisite  to  refresh  exhausted 
£i  a undoubtedly  v.  vies  with  different  constitutions 
p— rbably  none  in  health,  need  more  than  eight 
1 ,:p;  and  doubtless  many,  who  little  suspect  it,  if 

• ;ld  try  the  experiment,  would  find  themselves 
- n recruited  after  six.  It  is  both  interest  and 
- certain  how  much  we  really  do  need,  and 
i »).  ■ ore. 

object  demands  the  serious  attention  of  every 
one,  but  especially  the  Christian.  However  it  may 
be  with  ithers.  he,  surely,  has  no  time  to  waste.  When 
he  gave  himselt  and  all  that  he  bad  to  God,  was  not  his 
time  inct  iae-  Or  did  he  make  a reserve  of  these  ex- 
tra hours’  L.et  every  Christian  whose  eye  falls  on 
these  I nr.,  seriously  ask  himself  whether  he  does  not 
snpnd  more  time  in  this  way  than  is  really  necessary. 
If  he  does,  it  is  sin,  and  must  be  accounted  for  in  the 
great  day.  S.  J. 


TO  A BEAUTIFUL  BOY. 

( Frorti  Frazer’s  .Magazine  for  December.) 

Boy  ! thou  art  like  a dew-fad  streamlet  rushing 
Brightly  and  purely  from  its  mouirain  home° 

To  where  young  buds,  spring’s  earliest  gifts,  are  blushing 
And  thirsty  fields  and  fainting  plants  say  “ Come 

Impetuous  boy  ! in  fancy’s  brisht  fane  d wellin"- 
Without  one  care  to  shade  thy  glorious  brow— 

With  glance  of  fire,  and  bosom  proudly  swelling— 
With  generous  thought,  and  passion’s  fiery  glow— 

Parents  who  fondly  love  thee  watch  the  blendin°- 
01  thy  dark  lashes  when  sweet  dreams  are  nio-h  • 
Then  ruby  lips  their  faithful  prayerjfare  seadin-  ’ 

For  thee  to  Him  who  rules  thy  destiny. 


Boy  ! may  thy  life  star  set  in  pomp  and  beauty— 
A voice,  a hab  consecrate  thy  tomb  • 

Telling  to  after  times,  “The  path  of  duty 
Ends  in  the  spirit’s  native,  heavenly  home  !” 


SIGNS  OF  PROSPERITY. 

( From  the  Chinese.) 

Where  spades  grow  bright,  and  idle  swords  grow  dull  ■ 
VV  here  gaols  are  empty,  and  where  barns  are  full  • 
Where  church  paths  are  with  frequent  feet  outworn  • 
Caw  eourt  yards  weedy,  silent,  and  forlorn  • 

Where  doctors  foot  it,  and  where  farmers  ride- 
VVhere  age  abounds,  and  youth  is  multiplied  • ’ 

Where  these  signs  a-e,  they  clearly  indicate  ’ 

A happy  people,  and  well  govern’d  state. 


How  still  the  morning  of  the  hallow’d  day  ! 

Mute  is  the  voice  of  rural  labor,  hush’d 

The  ploughboy’s  whistle  and  the  milkmaid’  8 sun  g. 

* * * * From  yon  lowly  roof,  whose  curling  emolre 
O’erraounts  the  mist,  is  heard,  at  intervals, 

The  voice  of  psalms,  the  simple  song  of  praise. 

fGRAHAME. 


To  the  Memory  'of  a Cousin  TtJio 
age  of  seventeen. 

Oh ! snatched  from  all  the  joys  of  time 
In  thy  bright  boyhood’s  golden  prime  ; 
Destined  so  early  for  the  tomb 
E’er  youth  had  ripened  into  bloom ; 


Would  that  my  weak,  yet  heart-felt  lay 
Might  lasting  crcwn  thy  memory  ; 

Nor  cold  forgetfulness  should  shed 
Its  chilling  frost’s  above  thy  head. 


Oh  when  I saw  thee  young  and  gay 
Rejoicing  in  life’s  morning  ray — 

Thy  glad  soul  beaming  in  thine  eye. 
Thy  voice  like  spring-tones  floating  by : 


Though  even  then  I knew  the  strife 
Of  thoughts  that  dimned  my  dawn  of  life  ; 
And  earth  seemed  early  cold  to  me, 

I had  not  e’en  one  fear  for  thee. 


Too  glad  thou  seemed  for  sorrow’s  power 
To  chill  thy  bloom  in  life’s  young  bower ; 
But  oh  ! I "dreamed  not  thou  could’st  die, 
Too  loved,  too  blest  in  dust  to  lie ! 


/> 
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Thou  wert  thy  parent’s  only  flower — 

The  star  that  beautified  their  bower  ; 
’Twas  hard  to  deem  that  warning  yet 
The  flower  would  fade,  the  star  would  set. 


How  fondly  have  I loved  to  trace 
Thy  young  soul’s  beaming  in  thy  face, 
While  thy  glad  voice  with  tones  so  free 
Read  the  loved  glowing  page  to  me. 


A 


And  many  a careless  word  of  mirth 
We  breathed  around  thy  father’s  hearth  ; 
Nor  thought  how  soon  its  song  and  light 
Would  change  to  mourning  and  to  night. 


And  when  we  spoke  the  parting  word, 
W as  it  thy  last  tones  then  I heard  ? 
Twas  thus— we  met  again  not  here, 
Till  thou  wert  shrouded  on  thy  bier. 
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How  met  we  then  ? I might  not  see 
Thine  eyes  fond  welcome  beam  on  me  ; 

I might  commune  but  with  thy  clay 
Whence  the  bright  soul  had  passed  away. 


Language  was  then  but  poor  and  weak 
My  heart's  impassioned  grief  to  speak  ; 
Oh ! ne’er  before  had  sorrow’s  power 
Come  o’er  me  as  in  that  sad  hower. 


I’ve  seen  the  mourner’s  bosom  swell 
With  pangs  ’twas  agony  to  tell ; 
But  ne’er  such  anguish  saw  as  now 
Was  written  on  thy  parent’s  brow. 


I saw  the  dim  and  starting  tear 
Thy  youthful  friends  dropt  on  thy  bier, 

A shadow  crossed  each  bright  young  brow, 
But  dream  they  of  the  sleeper  now  ? 


A few  brief  smiling  springs  ha  ve  shed 
Their  dews  and  incense  o’er  thy  head  ; 

And  wild  sweet  flowers  sprung  o’er  the  sod 
Since  thy  young  spirit  sought  its  God  : 


Yet  still  the  mourner  lingers  near 
To  gem  the  green  turf  with  a tear. 
And  muse  upon  the  blighted  flower 
That  sleeps  in  death’s  forsaken  bower. 
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Nor  think  loved  spirit  I forget 
Thee  in  thy  lovely  mansion  yet — 

No ! like  the  rose  gemed  with  a tear, 
Thy  memory  to  my  heart  is  dear. 


1 et  when  I view  the  clouds  of  ill 
That  darken  o’er  my  morning  still, 

And  feel  in  youth  the  unknown  weight — 
The  burden  of  an  exile’s  fate  ; — 
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I can  but  deem  thy  lot  is  blest 
So  early  to  have  found  thy  rest, 

E’er  grief’s  dim  shadow  crossed  thy  brow, 
Or  chilled  the  heart  that  slumbers  now. 
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But  oh ! a sweeter  thought  doth  come 
Like  spring’s  fresh  droppings  on  thy  tomb, 
Soothing  and  blending  with  a tear 
That  mourns  thy  blighted  promise  here. 


For  I will  deem  the  fatal  blow 
That  laid  thee  in  thy  morning  low, 
Was  but  the  fading  of  a flower 
To  blossom  in  a fairer  bower. 


That  through  His  love  so  free  and  strong 
\~h  y spirit  joins  the  seraph  throng ; 

Thy  youthful  frailties  all  forgiven, 
Blooming  and  shining  now  in  heaven. 
ORIAl 
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‘But hark!  afar  a swelling  note 
la  rising  soft  and  clear, 

Like  the  entrancing  sounds  which  float 
Thiough  the  celest  a!  sphere  ; 

’Tis  from  ihe  native  band  who  meet 
To  join  in  Christian  worship  sweet. 

“ As  the  melodious  measures  roll 
O’er  plain  and  echoing  hill, 

I f.;el  throughout  my  ssveliing  soul 
A heaven  of  rapture  thrill ; 

0 glory  ! glory  ! words  are  weak — 

The  love  of  God  what  tongue  can  speak  ! 

“I  view  in  ocean,  earth,  and  sky, 

Grandeur  and  loveliness  ; 

1 feel  the  Holy  and  the  High 
Descend  my  soul  to  bless; 

In  Him  I dwell,  to  Him  1 rise, 

Whose  glory  fills  the  earth  and  skies! 

“ And  when  I lay  my  lonely  head 
On  my  rude  couch  to  sleep, 

His  gentle  hand  shall  3oftly  5 ed 
7 Sweet  slumbers  calm  and  deeo — 

TIME,  OH!  TIME! 

Met  1 on  tke  sparkling  stand 
An  aged  man  with  staff  in  hand. 

To  Ihe  vale  of  Death  retreating, 

While  his  lips  were  still  repeating— 

Time,  Oh!  Time! 

Now,  in  listless  silence  wending, 

At  each  footstep  deeply  bending, 

Mark'd  he  each  capp’d  billow  fleeting, 

Still  his  lips  kept  on  repeating — 

Time,  Oh!  Time! 

Round  Time’s  pallid  dial-face 
Four-score  winter  storms  had  pac  d. 
Though  their  snows  renew’d  their  beating. 
Still  those  lips  were  e’er  repeating— 

Time,  Oh  Time! 


Gallant  Youth!  spoke  that  old  man. 
Death  is  round  on  ev’ry  hand 
Swift  as  clouds  in  temjiest  meeting, 
To  thy  God  thy  soul  is  fleeting — 
Tune,  Oh!  Time! 


Blithe  once  was  I as  the  billow, 

Now  I’m  likened  to  the  willow; 

Bound  with  age,  ’tis  downward  tending, 
Thus,  Time-laden,  1 am  bending! 

“Time,  Ah!  Time!” 


Life  is  but  a chariot-race, 

Fairy  Youth-  the  starting  place, 

Age,  the  goal , to  which  we’re  fleeting; 
From  Death’s  dart  there’s  no  retreating! 
Time,  Ah!  Time! 

There's  a crown  which  never  fades, 
Wreath’d  not  by  Earth’s  fairest  jnaids; 
lii  av’n  thy  prize  when  Earth  is  ended — 
When  thy  pilgrimage  is  wended — 

Time,  Ah!  Time! 

Rais’d  1 from  the  strand  my  gaze — 
Vacant  was  the  sage’s  place— 

Heard  I echo-tones  retreating, 

With  a mournful  sigh  tepeating- — 

Time!  On!  Time! 

PF.TP.tl  F 


)b  hi  _ pf.  run  K BTOUf 

Mother,  you  musn’t  whip  me  for  running 
away  from  school  any  more  !’ 

‘ Why  ?’ 

‘ Because  my  school  book  says  that  ants  an 
the  most  industrious  beings  in  the  world  ; ant 
ain’t  I a tru-ant  ?’ 


IT  IS  FINISHED. 


BY  REV.  JAMES  GILBORNE  LYONS,  L.L.D 


It  is  finish'd: — thy  dwellings,  O,  Salem!  nrestrown, 
Thy  daughters  are  woeping  in  exile  nlone. 

The  lances  of  Judah  lie  wasied  with  rust, 

And  the  ramparts  of  Zion  are  laid  in  the  dust. 


The  Cedron  is  dyed  with  thy  gore  as  it  runs, 

The  torch  in  thy  temple,  the  chain  on  thy  sons; 

The  blood  of  The  Guiltless  is  red  on  thy  brow, 

And  the  arm  which  upheld  thee  abandons  thee  now. 


It  is  finish’d: — the  work  of  redemption  is  done, 
The  combat  is  ended,  the  victory  won; — 

The  spoiler  of  Eden  has  flod  from  the  field. 

The  nortale  of  glory  stand  brightly  reveal’d: 

The  toil  of  a sinless  Redeemer  is  past, 

And  the  shout  of  the  Gentile  is  loud  on  the  blast; 
A luminous  day-spring  has  dawn’d  on  his  night, 
And  the  isles  of  the  Heathen  are  waking  in  lighi. 


AN  EPITAPH. 


BY  REV.  JAMES  GILBORNE  LYONS,  L.L.D. 


ON  THE  PORTRAIT  OF 

A BEAUTIFUL  MATRt 

PAINTED  BY  SEELY. 


American  child  reveres  not  the  name  of  Washington/ 
And  then,  too,  thousands  are  remembered  in  the 
towns  and  villages  where  they  lived,  acted,  and  died,  - 
who  are  unknown  to  the  great  masses.  Some  par- 
ticular deed  or  act  may  have  given  an  immortality  to 
their  names.  In  every  history  of  a place  you  will 
find  such  names  recorded,  which  will  descend  to  the 
latest  posterity. 

What  will  you  leave  behind?  Have  you  not  per-  1 
formed  one  good  deed?  Of  all  men  he  is  the  most 
miserable  who,  when  he  draws  near  the  close  of  his 
life,  cannot  look  back  upon  one  bright  spot  in  his  ca- 
reer— one  act  that  will  give  him  joy  to  reflect  upon. 

Liv.  for  the  future.  Let  it  be  your  bright  ambi- 
tion to  do  good  to  others — to  advance  the  cause  of 
benevolence,  of  science,  of  mercy,  of  religion.  Yon 
will  feel  the  glorious  results  of  a noble  deed  in  other 
worlds.  As  one  and  another  pure  spirit  enters  the 
kingdom  of  He_.en,  brought  thither  by  the  savor 
of  you*-  influence  in  ages  back,  will  not  joy  unbound- 
ed thrill  your  happy  bosom?  It  mu0t  be  the  bright 
happiness  of  Heaven  to  feel  that  yo"  have  been  +he 
instrument  of  doing  good,  and  leading  minds  from  the 
grovelling  pursuit  of  earth  to  the  sublime  occupations 
of  the  children  of  the  skies. 


BY  PARK  BENJAMIN 


Lady!  some  missioned  angel  smiled 
Upon  thee  when  thou  wast  a child; 

or  1 n that  pensive  eye  of  thine 
Celestial  colors  softly  shine; 

And  on  that  sweet,  expressive  face 
The  lustre  of  a quiet  mind 
Mildly  reposes — like  a trace 

Of  starlight  trembling,  as  the  wind 
Breaks  the  smooth  mirror  of  the  sea — 
Or  like  that  strange,  delusive  light 
Whe  1 Sleep  has  set  wild  Fancy  free 
To  soar  beyond  the  dome  of  nipht. 


DIVERTING  DIAI  OGUE. 

“Mamma.  nan  a door  spe*'r?”  . 

“Certainly  not,  my  love.”  A 

“Then  why  did  you  tell  Acne,  this  mj’-'mg,  \ 
answer  t t door?” 

“It  id  time  fo  non  to  go  to  school,  dear.” 


Canst  thou  be  real?  art  thou  nr" 

Toe  beauteous  for  this  earthly  spot? 
Upon  that  brow,  so  clear  and  high, 

Has  sorrow  rested?  1.  a sigh 
Or  tear  beer,  th;ae,  or  any  shade 
Of  grief  upon  thy  spirit  laid? 

Oh,  yes!  If  in  this  dreary  world, 

One — so  divinely  fair,  around 
Whose  form  soft  pinions  should  be  furled 
Like  a dove’s  plumage — can  be  found; 


Justice  to  Scotland.—  Wfc  isaota  U.iveisity 
established  under  the  walls  ot  Dinse  Cattle? 

Domestic  Economy.— The  raw  material  for 
home  consumption  is  principally  derived  from  f , * 
Batcher’s  Shop. 

A Natal  Question.— If  a boatswain  marries, 

' ,1 

does  his  wife  become  a boatswain’s  mate? 

Definition  of  Springe- -The  vegetable  Shoot-b 
ing  Season.  i| 

Legitimate  Sport. — Those  who  fish  for  compli 
ments  deserve  to  get  a bite. 


In  hours  gone  by,  some  change  to  pale 
Thy  morning  splendour  must  have  past, 
Yet,  all  life’s  woes  like  shadows  fail 
Before  thy  happy  smile  to  last. 

Joy,  tranquil  joy,  and  mild  content, 

In  those  angelic  features  blent, 

Tell,  like  some  fountain’s  sparkling  flow, 
That  all  is  pure  and  bright  below. 


DOMES-ftc  SCIENCE.  ^ 

Said  a Chemist  to  his  wife,  j 

“What  is  sugar,  dearest  life? 

That  is  more  than  you  can  tell  me,  1 11  be  bound'.’* 
“Oh!”  said  she,  “you  stupid  man, 

Get  along! — of  course  I can; 

Fourpence,  fivepence,  sixpence  halfpenny  a 
pound.” 


When  to  the  ancient  sculptor’s  gaze 
The  perfect  figure,  that  his  art, 

Could  from  the  massive  marble  raise, 
Appeared  like  light — his  thrilling  heart 
Could  not  have  felt  a deeper  bliss, 

Than  when  with  life  and  beauty  warm, 
Thy  pencil,  Sully,  traced  a form 
So  lovely  and  so  true,  as  this! 


A HAPPY  STATE. 

“At  length,”  said  an  unfortunate  man  who  had 
been  ruined  by  vexatious  lawsuits,  “at  length  I 
have  found  happiness,  for  I am  reduced  to  Ne-  . 
C6ssicy,: — and  that  is  the  only  thing  I know  of  t 
which  has  no  Law.” 


Written  for  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier. 

THE  MORNING  STARJ 


BY  J.  W.  DON  ALL  AN. 


Hail,  fairest  harbinger  of  morn! 

I love  thy  mellow  ray; 

That  lights  up  all  the  orient  sphere, 

And  ushers  in  the  day.  ■* 

Thy  silver  orb  reflects  its  light, 

Till  day’s  bright  ruler  rise; 

Then  mingling  thy  soft  beams  with  his, 
Thou  leadest  through  the  skies. 


A Good  Servant.— A Mayor’s  footman  must 
be  devout.  He  daily  attends  his  Worship. 

The  Uses  of  Adversity. — Men  are  frequently 
like  Tea — the  real  strength  and  goodness  is  uol 
drawn  out  of  them  until  they  have  been  for  some 
time  in  hot  water.  , 

Longevity  of  Women. — A married  woman 
ought  to  last  longer  than  a single  one,  beoatse 
she  is  husbanded. 

Cousins  in  Cozenage. — It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
doctor  that  the  lawyer  gets  his  living  by  plunder, 
whilst  the  lawyer  thinks  that  the  doctor  obtains , 
his  by  pillage. 

Military  Memorandum— There  is  a much  I 
greater  demand,  just  now,  for  Magazines  than  for 
Reviews. 


Thus  may  the  light  which  science  sheds, 
Mark  meek  religion’s  way; 

And  aid  to  scatter  truth  abroad, 

Till  dawns  a brighter  day. 

Then  blend  their  rays,  and  clearer  shine, 
Dispersing  moral  gloom; 

And  guide  the  steps  of  erring  man, 
Beyond  the  narrow  tomb. 


STANZAS  FOR  THE  SENTIMENTAL. 


Mortal!  Whom  choice  or  chance  lias  hither  led 
To  inuse  among  the  dwellings  of  the  dead, 

Look  on- this  grave  and  drop  one  sacred  tear; — 

I rGhe  good — the  young — the  gifted — slumbers  here. 

1 Christian!  Whose  earnest  heart  and  upwaril  eye 
Are  fix'd  on  deathless  realms  beyond  the  sky; 

'.'lad  for  one  whose  work  on  earih  is  done, 

\ l ose  Suffering  past,  whose  crown  of  glory  won. 


LEAVE  SOMETHING  BEHIND. 

Multitudes  breathe,  move  and  die,  leaving  no  trace 
behind  them  that  they  ever  had  an  existence'.  Not 
so  with  the  wise  and  good.  They  are  remembered 
with  gratitude  in  every  age,  and  their  examples  are 
held  forth  as  all  worthy  of  imitation.  When  will 
the  apostle  Paul  be  forgotten?  What  Christian  has 
not  heard  of  the  good  deeds  of  John  Howard? 


What 


ON  MY  FINDING  ANGELINA  STOP  SUDDENLY  IN  A KA'PID 
AFTER  SUPPER  POLKA  AT  MRS,  TOMKINS’S  BALL. 

Edwin.  “Maiden,  why  that  look  of  sadness? 

Whence  that  dark  o’erclouded  brow? 

What  hath  stilled  thy  bouudiag  gladness, 
Changed  thy  pace  from  fast  to  slow? 

Is  it  that  by  impulse  sudden 

Childhood’s  hours  thou  paus’st  to  mourn? 

Or  hath  thy  cruel  Edwin  trodden 
Right  upon  thy  favorite  corn? 


Li 


“Is  it  that  for  evenmgs  wasted 
Some  remorse  thou  gin’st  to  feel? 

Or  hath  that  sham  champagne  we  tasted 
Turned  tby  polka  to  a reel? 

Still  that  gloom  upon  each  feature? 

Still  that,  sad  reproachful  frown?” 

Angelina.  “Can’t  you  see,  you  clumsy  creature 


VISIT  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS, 

* THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS. 


by  rROFESSOR  C.  C.  MOOPE. 


baa  me  night  before  Christmas,  when  all  thro  the  hou 
•t  a creature  was  stirring,  not  even  a mouse ; 
e stocking,  were  hung  by  the  chimney  with  cate, 
hopes  that  Si.  Nicholas  soon  would  be  there  , 
e children  were  nestled  all  enug  in  their  beds, 
bile" visions  of  sugar-plums  danced  through  their  heads, 
d mamma  in  her  ’kerchief,  and  I iu  my  cap, 
d just  settled  our  brains  for  a long  winter  s nap 
hen  out  en  the  lawn  there  arose  such  a clatter, 
iprang  from  my  bed  to  see  what  wr  the  matter, 
vay  to  the  window  1 flew  like  a flash, 

Ire  open  the  shutters  and  threw  up  the  •-  h:— 

,e  moon  on  the  breast  of  the  new-fallen  snow, 

.ve  the  lustre  of  mid-uay  to  object*  below  , 

h, n  what  to  my  wondering  eyes  should  appear, 
i a miniature  sleigh  and  eight  reindeer, 

ith  a little  ■ *■?  diiver,  so  livel;  1 quick. 

, new  in  a moment  it  .nuut  be  L-.  Nick. 

're  rapid  mu  • a(  his  c ireere  tl  ev  came 
J ne  whistled  ' hd  suou.ed.  an-!  called  them  by  nun 

ry,  Ojncer ! now.  Prancer  ! now,  Vixen: 

• o..,”  . on . Dondar  and  fllixen  ! 

t ( Utt  ; v-j  ’he  Mp  of  the  wall  ! 

„•  ..wAy  i » .hay,  «5m’>  *w-  7 all : ” 
j («;t.  W.-fv  the  «•»«*.  hurricane  , 

i r.  <■)  meet  w‘!.  wi  obstacle  moent  V > shy, 

, p . the  nous,,  too  the  coureo.s  they  dew, 
h the  s.e.gh  fell  f rt..vn— and  St.  Nici  o .»■  'ov  : 
lHu  •>.<>-.,  in  a tw.r.it.  life',  ««'  <’•  on  . ae  r<y 
Re p-ano  ng  nr  V' «’  i-rtle  oc-. 

\ I draw  f *ny  »«au  s • v r 
! , V * *?■  ulC;i,  j:  c„: ne  witc  a bound. 

• .»»  dft  s'  ><  .',  ti  in.  ins  hc&d  to  his  foot. 

•-  . 1>ne  .w  i tarn  id  with  ashes  end  sool ! 

.dad  I ft  s a«  had  flung  oa  his  back, 

- .(*-  i pedlar  just  opening  his  pack; 

( ■ js  -.hoy  twinkled  1 l.is  dimple:.,  how  merry 

» ot  >*.  • A are  like  roses— his  nose  like  a cherry  1 

i. jd,  II  lit. la  .couth  was  drawn  up  like  a bow, 

1 t th  , l-eatJ  on  his  «h  n was  as  '■>  h 9 as  the  Show  ; 
ne  it.  f a pip 0 he  helu  tight  in  hi-  teeth, 
uu  Vre  smoke,  it  encircled  his  head  l.-e  a wreath, 
a had  f.  o'oad  face,  aad  a little  round  belly- 
hat  sbooir,  when  he  laugh’d,  . .e  a bowl  full  o I jelly  ; 
le  vt  i enubby  au  i plump  ; a right  jolly  old  elf ; 
nd  l laughed,  when  I saw  him,  in  spite  of  myself, 
wink  of  hie  eye,  and  a twist  of  uis  head, 
on  pace  me  to  know  I had  nothing  to  dread. 

§ spoke  not  a wo-d,  but  we.t  straight  to  his  work, 

.od  fill- Jail  the  stockings— i hen  turned  with  - jerk, 

■ ad  laying  his  finger  aside  of  his  nose, 

.nd  giving  . nod,  up  the  chimney  he  rose  ; 
le  sprung  to  his  sleigh,  to  his  teum  gave  a whistle, 
tud  away  they  all  flew,  like  the  down  off  a thistle, 
lut  I heard  him  exclaim,  ere  he  drove  out  of  sight, 
'Harry  Ojrisimas  to  all,  asd  to  all  a good  night 


\ NEW  YEAR’S  ADDRESS, 

TO  THE  PATRONS  OF  ZiON’s  HERALD. 


The  closing-  season  of  the  year 
Brings  various  changes  to  our  view ; 
Succeeding  months  all  disappear, 

And  leave  the  earth  with  faded  hue. 

In  them  our  great  Preserver  wrought, 

And  bounteous  stores  of  fruits  has  brought. 


Labor  and  rest,  and  ease,  and  pain, 

The  common  lot  of  men  below, 

Have  pass’d  like  shadows  o’er  the  plain, 
And  now  we  scarce  their  traces  know. 
New  hopes  and  joys  before  our  eyes, 

In  Constant,  quick  succession  rise. 


The  checker’d  scenes  of  life  have  flown, 
Like  flitting  meteors  from  the  sight, 

And  Hope’s  young  buds  have  gayly  blown, 
And  fondly  promis’d  long  delight : 

Bat  these,  pI»s  1 have  quickly  past, 

Nipt  by  Affliction’s  wintery  blast. 


Thousands,  along  the  busy  stream 
Of  life,  to  meet  their  doom  have  flown; 
Their  days,  like  a delusive  dream, 
Have  fled,  and  not  a trace  is  known 
Of  all  their  pleasures,  blithe  and  gay, 
Which  faded,  and  have  pass’d  away. 


The  lowering  clouds  of  pain  and  grief, 
Have  widely  spread  their  mantling  glooijl  1 
Many,  who  fondly  hop’d  relief, 

Have  prematurely  found  the  tomb. 

Their  gilded  prospects  all  are  fled, 

And  they  at  number’d  with  the  dead. 




5uFmourniug  vestures  shroucT them  now 
Their  eyes  are  dim  with  Sorrow’s  tear. 
The  heaving  breast,  and  pa'lid  cheek, 
The  anguish  of  their  bosoms  speak. 


THE  MISSIONARY. 


Ren  Hire  the  tender  tie3  which  bound 
The  children’s  hearts  in  filial  love; 

The  parents  sleep  beneath  the  ground— 
Their  spirits  flown  to  worlds  above. 
Remembrance  wakes  past  scenes  agaio, 
And  yet  prolongs  the  lingering  pain. 


Nor  these  alone — but  all  the  ties 
Of  social  life  by  death  are  rent ; 

And  friend  to  friend  responds  in  sighs 
And  mourns  the  !oso  of  favors  lent. 
The  ceaseless  flow  of  "’rouble’s  wave 
Has  borne  their  comfort:  to  the  grave. 


And  Wealth  ha  fl  *wa  on  rapid  wing, 
And  Envy  o'aste  Honor’s  p.ome  ; 

And  Malice  wi.h  hr-  is’nous  sting, 
las  cr  it  o’er  Mirth  a c’  'dess  gloom,. 
I1;  va. ious  ills  which  n i k o'-. 
Have  Did  then  flattering  pio::'s>  low 


*”indk  . •>,  and  storms  have  beecemp.  >v’d, 
> execute  Jebov  r.h’s  will : 

.g3.  towns  ‘crest-  are  destroy’u, 

,4r.  '*  h eh  . retch’d  out  stii.’ : 


signs  of  love  are  sure, 


His  truth  and  faithfulness  end’ 


These  cfaang<?~  to  the  though 
Porttr  the  providence  of  God  ; 
WU,  uie  is  vast,  aud  uncouftu’d ; 
Who  .ways  his  sceptre  and  his  rod ; 
And  who,  alike,  in  great  and* small, 
Is  worthy  to  be  lov’d  by  all. 


•ird 


His  n re  I . of  grace  demand  our  sc  ogs, 

For  what  his  iove  and  power  hath  wrought ; 
His  p-aises  should  ins  ir"  our  tongues, 

For  all  the  bleesiogs  be  b.  h brought: 
Blessings  from  sea,  and  earth,  un^  neaven, 
Have  with  a liberal  baud  been  g.ven. 


Now  breaks  the  blest  millennial  mom, 
And  India  owns  its  brightening  ray ; 
Poor  Africa , which  sat  forlorn, 

Begins  to  hail  the  gospel  day. 

Her  sable  sons  in  shouts  rejoice ; 

The  Islands  echo  back  the  voice. 


Columbia  s wilds  have  heard  ihe  sound, 
A ..A  listen  to  the  word : 

TID  tawny  tribes  are  gathering  round, 
To  near  the  gospel  of  the  Lord. 

Old  Sachems  have  obey’d  the  truth, 
And  teach  it  to  their  rising  youth. 


These  savage  wanderers  of  the  wood 
In  civil  arts  begin  to  improve : 

They  cease  from  wars,  and  strife,  and  blood, 
And  learn  their  fellow  men  to  love. 

The  cheerful  village  school  now  smiles, 

And  churches  rise  amidst  the  wilds. 


Still  Freedom  dawns  o’er  ancient  Greece, 
Who,  struggling  in  her  righteous  cause, 
The  world  implores  to  give  her  peace, 

To  enjoy  her  just  and  equal  laws; 

And,  as  in  former  years,  to  stand, 
Illustrious  for  her  Spartan  band. 


The  Bethel  Flag  has  wav’d  in  air, — 
The  mariners  have  seen  it  wave ! 

To  call  them  iu  for  praise  and  prayer, 
And  seek  their  precious  souls  to  save. 
These  sons  of  Neptune  from  afar, 

Have  hail’d  it,  as  their  Bethlehem-star. 


The  messengers  of  truth  and  grace 
Have  spread  the  gospel  far  and  wide, 
Aud  soi-ght  to  save  a siuful  race, 

And  follow’d  them  o’er  land  and  tide.- 
The  Bible  they  o’er  earth  have  spread, 
To  feed  poor  souls  with  living  bread. 


1 gazed  upon  a lonely  isle, 

Far  on  the  western  wave; 

The  setting  sun  with  cloudless  smile, 
Rich  hues  of  beauty  gave, 

To  the  green  slope  of  palm-crown’d  land, 
Which  rose  above  the  coral  strand. 


The  glit'ering  billows  glancing  roll’d 
Far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 

And  waves  of  crystal  tipp’d  with  gold 
Broke  gently  on  the  beach, 

Where  shining  fish  in  myriads  fast 
With  graceful  gliding  motion  past. 


A youthful  figure  wandei’d  there, 
In  solitude  to  rove, 

His  native  laud  was  distant  far 
From  that  sweet  island  grove ; 

I knew  him  by  his  golden  hair, 
His  azure  eye,  and  forehead  fair. 


I knew  him  by  his  gentle  look, 
So  mi'd,  serene,  and  calm ; 

I knew  nim  by  the  holy  boric 
He  1 ore  beneath  his  arm  ; 

A son  of  pi  -ce  and  love  he  came, 
Salvation  s tidings  to  proclaim. 


U:i*elt  was  the  cool  zephyr  sweet 
Which  lightly  waved  his  hair, 

The  glittering  shells  beneath  his  feet 
L ... ; all  unnoticed  there. 

Nor  had  the  varied  scene  delight 
To  fix  on  earth  his  musing  sight. 


His  avm  .veto  folded  on  his  breast, 
IDs  -y-' s vere  raised  above, 

Upon  his  lofty  brow  imprest 
We:"  .lincss  and  love ; 
l e gazed  upon  a siar,  which  lone 
And  lovely  o’er  the  ocean  shone. 

:•  "age  of  his  home  was  brought, 
a tears  bedim’d  his  eye  ; 

Bu.  on  ihe  wing  of  soaring  thought 
We'es  .Ii'er  feelings  high  ; 

He  sees  above  the  azure  dome 
His  ru... corn’d  spirit’s  blissful  home. 


'•  Y i».  that  blest  home  I soon  shall  see,” 
f’he  youthful  herald  spoke  ; 

With  many  a blood-bought  soul  by  me, 
im  sin’s  dark  bondage  broke  ; 

~ them  m aster  laid  ms  brave 
Th"  pe-  of  the  wind  and  wave. 


“ For  them  I left  my  own  free  land, 
Toe  happiest  spot  of  earth  ; 

For  them  I left  the  smiling  band 
Around  my  home’s  bright  hearth, 
My  widow’d  mother’s  tenderness, 
SSly  young  sweet  sister’s  fond  caress. 


“The  ve  me  freely — side  by  side 
We  h>'elt  for  the  last  time'; 

I had  on  the  dark  roaring  tide 
To  seek  a savage  clime: 

We  prayed  and  wept— each  clinging  hear! 
Felt  it  was  bitter  grief  to  part. 


“ We  wept,  bat  soon  the  falling  tear 
Was  gently  wiped  away, 

We  saw  our  pard  ning  God  appear, 
We  heard  his  Spirit  say, 

‘Fear  not,  thy  Father,  Saviour,  Friend, 
Is  with  his  servants  to  the  end.’ 


“And  He  was  with  me  when  the  gale 
Blew  freshly  from  the  shore, 

And  wafted  swift  the  snowy  sail 
The  waste  of  waters  o’er, 

And  in  the  wild  winds  howling  rave 
He  saved  me  from  a wat’ry  grave. 


“ And  He  was  \i  ith  me  when  my  feet 
^ First  touch'd  this  foreign  strand, 
His  breath  was  in  the  breezes  sweet 
Which  hail’d  me  from  the  land  ; 
And  brightly  e’er  the  beauteous  isle 
The  God  of  nature  shed  his  smile. 


” And  God  was  with  me  when  the  hymn 
Which  sung  redeeming  love, 

In  the  still  shadowy  twilight  dim, 

Rose  through  the  palmy  grove; 

When  first  along  the  winding  shore 
The  Saviour’s  name  glad  echoes  boie. 
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“ And  when  the  wond’ring  savage  band 
Was  gathered  thick  around, 

Still  as  the  rocks  whi.-h  from  the  land 
List  ocean’s  lulling  sound, 

I told  them  of  the  love  which  gave 
The  Son  of  God  our  souls  to  save. 


“I  told  them  ; and  the  Sprit’s  power 
Applied  each  feeble  word  ; 

Many  a soul  in  that  glad  hour 
The  precious  tidings  heard, 

And  bowed  them  in  submission  sweet 
At  the  forgiving  Saviour’s  feet 


“ O the  blest  scene  when  first  my  ears 
Heard  shouts  of  victory  rise, 

Ev’n  now  it  makes  the  grateful  tears 
Ofjoy  o’erflow  my  eyes, 

When  from  the  wild,  untutor’d  tongue 
Accents  of  praise  and  rapture  rung. 


The  parents  smil’d,  with  cloudless  brow, 
O’er  pledges  of  their  iove,  so  dear; 


Thousands  the  blessed  truth  have  heard, 
And  felt  its  saving  power  within, 


“ And  here  the  silvery  moonbeams  shine 
Upon  a wand’rer  lone, 

No  friendly  hand  is  clasp’d  in  mine, 

No  voice’s  gentle  tone 
Is  mingling  with  the  solemn  roar 
Of  ocean  on  the  sleeping  shore. 


04  '.4# 


IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN, 

BY  JOHN  GREENXEAF  WHITTIER. 

Maud  Muller,  on  a summer’s  day, 


--7 -ft 

Raked  tbo  meadow  sweet  with  hay. 

Bereat*  *301'  torn  hat  glowed  the  wealth 
Of  simple  beauty  and  rustic  health. 


Singing,  she  wrought,  and  her  merry  glee 
The  mock-bird  echoed  irom  his  tree. 


But.  when  she  glanced  to  the  far-off  town, 
White  from  its  hill-slope  looking  down, 


And  Maud-  was  left  in  the  field  alone. 


But  the  lawyer  smiled  that  afternoon, 

When  he  hummed  in  court  an  old  love  tune; 


And  the  young  girl  mused  heside  the  well, 
Till  the  rain  on  the  unraked  clover  fell. 


He  wedded  a wife  of  richest  dower, 
Who  lived  for  fashioB,  as  he  for  power. 


The  sweet  song  died,  and  a vaguo  unrest 
And  a nameless  longing  filled  her  breast— 


A wish,  that  she  hardly  dared  to  own, 

For  something  better  than  she  had  known. 


The  Judge  rode  slowly  down  the  lane, 
Smoothing  his  horse’s  chestnut  mane. 


He  drew  his  bridle  in  the  shade 
Of  the  applo-tiees,  to  greet  the  maid, 

And  asked  a draught  from  the  spring  that  flowec 
Through  the  meadow,  across  the  road. 


She  stooped  where  the  cool  spriDg  bubbled  up, 
And  tilled  lor  him  her  small  tin  cup, 


And  she  blushed  as  she  gave  it,  looking  down 
On  her  feet  so  bare  and  her  tattered  gown. 

<‘Tbanks  !”  said  the  Judge,  “a  sweeter  draught 
From  a fairer  hand  was  never  quaffed.” 


Yet  oft,  in  his  marble  hearth’s  bright  glow, 

He  watched  a picture  come  and  go: 

And  sweet  Maud  Muller’s  hazel  eyes 
Looked  out  in  their  innocent  surprise. 

Oft,  when  the  wine  in  his  glass  was  red, 

He  longed  for  the  wayside  well  instead; 

And  closed  his  eyes  on  his  garnished  rooms, 
To  dream  of  meadows  and  clover  blooms. 

And  the  proud  man  sighed,  with  a secret  pain: 
“Ah,  that  I were  free  again  ! 

“Free  as  when  I rode  that  day, 

Where  the  barefoot  maiden  raked  her  hay.” 

She  wedded  a man  unlearned  and  poor, 

And  many  children  played  round  her  door. 

But  care  and  sorrow,  and  child-birth  pain, 

Left  their  traces  in  heart  and  braiu. 


And  oft,  when  the  summer  sun  shone  hot 
On  the  new-mown  hay  in  the  meadow  lot, 


He  spoke  of  the  grass  and  flowers  and  trees, 
Of  the  singmg  birds  and  the  humming  bees; 


Then  talked  of  the  haying,  and  wondered  whethe 
The  clond  in  the  west  would  bring  foul  weather. 


And  she  heard  the  little  spring  brook  fall 
Over  the  roadsido,  through  the  wall. 

In  the  shade  of  the  apple-tree  again 
She  saw  a rider  draw  his  rein. 


And  Maud  forgot  her  brier-torn  gown, 
And  her  graceful  ancles  bare  and  brown; 

And  listened,  while  a pleased  surprise 
Looked  from  her  long-lashed  hazel  eyes. 

At  last,  like  one  who  for  delay 
Seeks  a vain  excuse,  he  rode  away. 


And,  gazing  down  with  a timid  grace, 
She  felt  his  pleased  eyes  read  her  face. 


Sometimes  her  narrow  kitchen  walls 
Stretched  away  into  stately  halls; 


The  weary  wheel  to  a spinnet  turned. 
The  tallow  candle  an  astral  burned. 


Mand  Muller  looked  and  sighed:  “Ah,  me  ! 
That  I the  Judge’s  bride  might  he  ! 


And  for  him  who  sat  by  the  chimney- lug, 
Dozing  and  grumbling  o’er  pipe  and  mug, 


“He  would  dress  me  np  in  silks  so  fine, 

And  praise  and  toast  me  at  his  wine. 

“My  father  should  wear  a broadcloth  coat; 

My  brother  should  sail  a painted  boat. 

“I’d  dress  my  mother  so  grand  and  gay, 

And  the  baby  should  have  a new  toy  each  day. 


“And  I’d  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  poor^ 
Ar.d  all  should  bless  me  who  lolt  our  door.” 


A manly  form  at  her  side  she  saw, 

And  joy  was  duty  and  love  was  law. 

Then  she  took  np  her  burden  of  life  again, 
Saying  only,  “It  might  have  been.” 

Alas  for  maiden,  alas  for  Judge, 

For  rich  repiner  and  household  drudge  ! 


The  Judge  looked  back  as  he  climbed  the  hill* 
And  saw  Maud  Muller  standing  still. 


God  pity  them  both  ! and  pity  us  all, 
Who  vainly  the  dreams  of  youth  recall. 


“A  form  more  fair,  a face  more  sweet, 
Ne’er  hath  it  been  my  lot  to  meet. 


“And  her  modest  answer  and  graceful  air 
Show  her  wise  and  good  as  she  is  fair. 


“Would  she  were  mine,  and  I to-day, 

Like  her,  a harvester  of  hay: 

“No  doubtful  balance  of  rights  and  wrongs, 
Nor  weary  lawyers  with  endless  tongues, 

“But  low  of  cattle  and  song  of  birds, 

Ind  health  and  qaiet  and  loving  words.” 


For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  saddest  are  these:  “It  might  have  been  1 

Ah,  well  I for  us  all  some  sweet  hope  lies 
Deeply  buried  from  human  eyes; 

And,  in  the  hereafter,  angels  may 
Roll  the  stone  from  its  grave  away. 

CONUNDRUMS. 

Why  is  favoritism  like  fortune? 


BRING  BACK  MY  FLOWERS. 


“ Bring  back  my  flowers  ! ” said  a rosy  child, 

As  she  played  by  the  streamlet’s  side, 

And  cast  down  wreaths  of  the  flowerets  wild 
On  the  ever-huriying  tide. 

Bu‘the  stream  flowed  on,  and  her  treasures  bore 
i o the  far-off  sparkling  sea, 

1 0 return  to  the  place  of  their  birth  no  more, 

I hough  she  cried,  “ Come  back  to  me, 

X f fairest  gems  of  these  forest  bowers  : , 

Oh,  stream  I bright  stream  ! bring  back  my 

“ A™ug  b3ck  flower.  ! » said  a noble  youth 
As  he  mournfully  stood  alone,  y 

And  sadly  thought  on  the  broken  truth 
Uf  a heart  that  was  once  his  own— 

Of  a light  that  shone  on  his  life’s  young  dav 
As  brilliant  as  man  e’er  knew ; S J ’ 

Of  a love  that  his  reason  had  led  astray 
And  to  him  was  no  longer  true.  ’ 

“Return!  ” he  cried,  “ life’s  brightest  hours  : 

Oh,  stream  of  Time  ! bring  back  my  flowers.” 

“ ®r,ine  Back  mY  lowers  ! ” a mother  sighed, 

0 er  the  grave  where  her  infant  slept  t 
And  where,  in  her  stubbornness  and  pride. 

bhe  her  tearful  vigils  kept. 

“ 9h’,why  does  the  cruel  hand  of  Death 
seek  victims  so  fair  as  she  ? 

0h’ are  the  loved  ones  of  others  left, 

Whi!e  mine  is  thus  snatched  from  me  ? 

Who  gave  to  thee,  Death,  such  cruel  powers  ? 

Oh,  grave— dark  grave  ! bring  back  my  flowers.” 

“ Bclng  hack  my  flowers  ! ” said  a gray-haired  man 
For  the  friends  of  his  youth  were  fled  ; ’ 

And  those  he  had  loved  and  cherished  most 
Were  slumbering  with  the  dead. 

But  a faith  in  his  God  still  cheered  him  on, 

1 hough  the  present  was  dark  and  drear, 

F%.he  kne7  that  in  Heaven  he  would  meet  agai 
I he  mends  upon  earth  so  dear. 

O^rTod  w6nth  ' ; he  cHed’  “ for  in  Eflcn’s  bowe 
Our  God  will  restore  our  long-lost  flowers.” 


A NIGHT  IN  THE  FOREST, 

3N  THE  BANKS  OF  LOCH  AWE,  SCOTLAND. 


BY  PATTY  K1EFFER. 


The  green-winged  night-bird’s  plaintive  song 
Fell  softly  on  the  breeze, 

And  echo  sent  it  trembling  hack 
Among  the  darkling  trees. 

A myriad  bright  and  sparkling  stars, 

Lit  up  the  midnight  sky; 

And  in  the  crystal  deep  there  beam’d 
A star  for  each  on  high. 


We  wander’d  through  the  forest  dark, 
And  o’er  its  dewy  green, 

And  watched  the  lakelet  as  it  slept 
In  the  Night  Queen’s  golden  sheep. 
The  wild  wind’s  sad  sweet  melody, 
Stole  mournfully  along, 

O’er  the  bright  waters  of  the  lake, 
And  the  wavy  fern  among. 


Because  it  enables  the  upstart  to  start  up,  and  like  j^0  gond0lier  swept  o’er  the  tide 


misfortune,  brings  the  upright  right  down 
Why  are  refectories  the  cheapest  fur  stores? 


Hi- 


Bnt  he  thought  of  his  sisteis  proud  and  cold, 
And  his  mother  vain  of  her  rank  and  gold: 


“No  voice  was  on  the  gale,’ 
And  calmly,  silent  lay  the  earth 
In  moonbeams  “cold  and  pale.' 


Bart.  the  Judge  rode  on, 


t>  -r  v.  ( „ In  moonbeams  “cold  and  pale.” 

B cause,  if  you  purchase  a cup  of  tea,  you  get  a The  toll  trt,es  bow»d  with  lofty  grace 

/r:~  To  crags  that  lay  beneath; 

A n.t  odow-worms  shvd  their  amb“r  light 
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BLIND  buk 


Is  a new  song  written  b,'  Dempster,  and  sung  by 
im  with  great  applause,  at  his  recent  conceit  in  Bos- 
,n.  The  words  ate  by  Miss  Gouid: 

Oh!  tell  me  the  form  of  the  soft  summer  air, 

That  tosses  so  getuly  the  curls  of  my  hair; 

It  breathes  on  my  lip,  and  it  In  is  my  warm  cheek, 
Yet  gives  me  no  answer,  though  often  I speak; 
l feel  it  play  o’er  me  ri  freshing  and  kind, 

Yet  I cannot  touch  it— I’m  blind,  oh!  I’m  blind! 


Tub. 


And  music,  what  is  itl  and  where  does  it  dwell! 

1 sink  and  I mount  with  its  cadence  and  swell; 
While  touched  to  my  heart  with  its  deep  thrilling 

bttain, 

Till  pleasure,  till  pleasure  is  turning  to  pair; 
What  brightness  of  hues  are  tn  music  combined! 
Will  any  one  tell  me?— I’m. blind,  oh!  I’m  blind! 


The  perfumes  of  flowers  that  ate  hovering  nigh, 
What  are  they?  on  what  wings  do  they  fly? 

| Are  not  they  sweet  angels  that  come  tc  delight 
A poor  little  boy  that  knows  nothing  of  sight? 

The  sun,  moon  and  stars  never  enter  my  mind, 

Oh!  tell  me  what  light  is-  I’m  blind,  oh!  I’m  blind 


I Poverty.  We  always  say,  ‘ You  need  not  be 
thawed  of  poverty — it  is  no  disgrace  ;’  and  most  tru- 
have  we  spoken  ; poverty  is  no  disgrace.  But 
I fiy  do  we  who  preach,  treat  it  as  if  it  were  a pesti- 
1 nee  ? — shrink  from  it — proclaim  it — insult  it — chas- 
i ;c  it — betray  it — loathe  it — abandon  it?  We  shame 
greet  that  ‘ shahbjrlookirtg  man,’  or  bow  to  that 
II  dressed  woman,’  because  we  want  moral  courage 
i walk  erect  in  the  right  path,  unless  it  be  the  chos» 

!”  t highway  of  the  great  and  powerful.  What  at 
teadful  lesson  does  this  atldress  to  the  hearts  of  men, 

I eeped  in  hypocrisy,  and  pampered  by  wealtli  and 
, ouching  obsequience  ? How  many  bow  in  fervid 
I 'oration  to  the  length  of  a man’s  purse,  while  in  their 
harts  they  despise  the  man.  How  many  slaves  of 
>in,  and  mere  watch  dogs  of  wealth,  will  pass  by  in 


out!  derision  a laborer!  How  many  a rich  nabob  | 
ould  spurn  the  proffered  grasp  of  a tiller  of  the  soil ' 


his  laboring  habilments,  and  how  contemptuously 
ey  can  oPf>aJr  of  iho  lower  orders.  Ye  garnished 
pulchres ! In  what  are  ye  better  than  they  ?— 
flighty  mistress  of  lordly  mansion  ! how  dare  you 
mrn  and  scoff  at  the  operative?  What  comfort, 
that  luxury  do  you  enjoy,  that  labor  did  not  procure  ? 
I'Hiat  comfort  or  luxury  could  you  command,  w ere 
jiu  to  depend  on  your  hands  alone  ? Had  your  gold 
|‘en  invested  in  perishable  property,  and  destroyed 
' heat,  cold,  storm,  flood  or  decay,  where  would  be 
our  vaunted  superiority  ? Can  yon  not  see  yourself 
child  of  circumstance,  and  will  you  still  apn  the 
:ast  in  your  assumed  superiority  over  a humbler  cir- 
unstauce  ? Oil ! shame  to  creeds  arid  nature  is  the 
lloud,  arrogant,  rich  mortal ! — [London  Despatch. 


GLORY.. 


BY  REV.  J N.  MAFF1T. 

’Tis  a stain  on  hill  or  strand, 

A flash  npo  i the  sea; 

The  gleaming  of  a gorgeous  brand 
Through  charging  chivalry. 

’Tis  n flower  of  tearful  leaves 
That  tells  of  sudden  deal  h — 

W hile  friendship  o’er  the  fallen  grieves, 
And  wastes  elegiac  breath. 


’Tis  a wreath  of  battle  smoke 
Thrown  ruddy  up  to  heaven, 

What  tune  Bellona’s  thunders  broke 
Through  clutids  of  darkness  riven. 


’Tis  eloquence  or  song 
In  soli— or  brazen  strains, 
Sweeping  a thousand  hearts  along 
In  ecstacy— or  chains! 


’Tis  a flash  of  wisdom’s  eyel 
In  council  chambers  bright, 

To  guide  a nation’s  destiny 
Through  triumph,  wane,  and  right. 


les  ’Tis  beauty’s  pearl-eyed,  sun  lit  form 
On  death’s  cold  shadow  gazing  — 

1 4 On  rainbow  arches,  i^ter  storm, 

~ I'i  hurried  splendor  blazing! 


’Tis  death  and  life  sostrongly  blent, 
th  That  mortals  in  the  strife 

Know  not  lor  whom  the  boon  is  sent, 
IS  Till  they  have  done  with  life. 

jg’Tis cypress,  urn  and  bust 
je  The  mausoleum  of  fame, 
ipTo  lend  a pile  of  buried  (lust, 

/ A never  ending  name! 

PERSEVERE. 


If  to  improve  the  mental  powers 
Your  efforts  seem  in  vain  — 

And  libor  still  through  weary  hours, 
Yet  reap  no  golden  grain  — 

Still  persevere  ; a voice  within 
Whispers  aloud,  that  ye  snail  win. 


The  bee,  though  weary,  doth  not  rest-67 
A little  hete  and  there  y _ 

Doth  satisfy  her  laboring  breast  ; y’  ' 
Ye  can  do  it  if  you  dare, 

And  write  yourselves  a gloi  ious  namf ; 
High  on  the  blazmg  roll  ol  fame  ^ -■ 


'BRIDE. 

BY  Mira.  MGoUUNEY. 

I came,  but  she  was  gone. 
There  lay  Iter  lu  e, 
Just  as  she  touch'd  it  las' 


, at  the  suit  hour 
Of  summer  twilight,  when  the  woodbine  cups 
Filling  with  deeper  fragrance  loudly  press’d 
Through  the  rais’d  casement,  tillering  lender  thank 
To  her  fljib  train ed  them.  On  her  favor  i e seat 
N'ill  lay  tier  wurk-buX  open,  and  the  book 

Thai  Inst  she  read,  and  casejoss  near  its  page 
A not",  whose  c>>vji  liej  sliglv  pen  had  tram  d 
With  lines  nnconsci.'iis,  while  her  lover  spake 
Tint  dialed  which  brings  forget  fulness 
Ot  all  beside.  I was  the  pleasant  home 
Where  from  her  childhood  she  had  be  n the  star 
Ol  hope  and  joy. 

I came  and  she  was  gone. 

But  this  1 knew,  for  I remember’d  wolf 
Her  patting  Volk,  when  from  the  altar  led,. 

With  silvery  veil,  billed ightly  swept  aside,. 

How  the  young  ro-e-leaf  deepened  on  her  cheek, 

And  on  her  brow  a solemn  beauty  sat, 

Hike  one  who  gives  a priceless  gift  away. 

And  there  was  silence.  ’Mid  ihaistn  tiger  throng, 
Even  strangeis,  and  the  hard  heart,  did  draw 
Their  breath  supprest,  to  see  the  mo  her’s  lip 
Turn  gbas  ly  pale,  and  the  fa'l  stalely  sire 
Boih  with  a secret  sorrow  as  he  gave*. 

His  darling  loan  unified  an  > t-clian-Mp, 

And  to  a far  off  dime.  Peichance  his  rhonght 
Tra-vers’d  the  moss-grown  prairies,  and  tin- shores 
Of  the  col  1 lakes— or  those  o’er  hanging  cliffs 
And  migh'v  mountain  tops,  that  rosetobar 
Her  long  reaied  mansm  from  the  anxious  eye 
Of  kindred  and  ol  Iriend 


BY  CALEB  LYON,  OF  LYONS  It  A LI : , 


Eve'll  t riders  felt 

How  strong  ami  beam  itut-H  "woman’s  !..v<, 
That  lakino  in  vs  In  mi  llUtjnvs  of  home, 
The I'-nderesi  melodies  ofinnelol  years, 

Yea,  and  its  own  life,  also  lays  hem  all 
Meek  and  unblcnching  on  a mortal’s  breast, 
Reserving  naught  savp  th  t unspoken  hope 
Which  hath  its  root  in  God. 

Mock  not  with  mil'll 

A scene  like  this—  ye  lansh'er-loving  ones—  ^ 
Hence  wi  h the  har  kney’d  jest.  1 he  dance! 
What  doth  it  here? 


heel— 


Jov,  serious  and  stib'ime. 

Such  as  doth  net  ve  tin-  tnergi  s of  prayer, 

Should  swell  the  bosom  when  a maiden’s  hand 
F e-h  from  vs  young  flower  ga  hering,  girded  on 
The  harness,  which  the  minister  ol  death 
Alone  unlooseth;  and  w hose  | ower  doth  aid 
Or  mar  the  journey  of  the  soul  to  Heaven. 


[From  Blackwood’s  Magazine.] 
HOPE. 

If  Hope  be  dead— why  seek  to  live  ? 
For  what  beside  has  Lt'e  to  give? 

Love.  Life,  and  Youth,  and  Beanie,  too,. 
If  Hope  be  dead— say  ! what  are  you? 

Lon  without  Hope!  It  cannot  be, 
Thete  is  a vevfel  on  yon  sea 
THea lined  and  sailless  as  Despair, 

And  know — ’tis  helpless  Lcve  floats  there. 

Life  without  Hopei  Oh,  that  is  not 
To  live!  mu,  day  bv  d;"',  '«  rot, 

With  feeling'  cold  and  passions  dead  ; 
rj\,  Waodei  o’er  flit*  wofl^j  **Tid 
U pon  its  beauties,  and  to  gaze, 

Q.„;ie  vac-mi,  o’er  its  floweiv  maze 
Oi>  ! think,  if  ibis  be  Lite?  then  say— 

“ who  lives  when  Hope  has  fled  away?” 


f Youth  without  ho;e!  An  endless  night, 
Trees  which  have  fell  the  cold  spring's  blight, 
T'm  ligh  ning1'  fl  isltes,  and  the  thunder’s  strife, 
Yet  pine  away  a weai  v B!e 
W htcli  older  would  have  sunk  and  died 
Beneath  'I  e stroke  rheir  youth  defied— 

But,  ctii-'t  with  leng’h  of  days,  are  left 
To  rati  a Y mth  of  Hope  bereft. 


And  Beadly,  too,  when  Hope  is  gone- 
Ha>  lost  the  ray  in  which  it  shone; 

Ami  seen  without  this  borrowed  light, 

Has  lost  the  beam  which  made  it  bright. 
Now  what  avail  the  silver  hair, 

The  angel  smi  !e  and  gentle  air, 

The  beaming  eve  and  glance  refined— 
Faint  semblance  ol  that  purer  mind  — 

As  gold  dust,  sprit  kling  in  the  sun! 

Pom's-  where  die  richer  strata  run  ? 

Alas!  they  now  just  -eein  to  be 
Bestowed  to  mock  at  Mi-cry. 

They  speak  of  days  long,  longgoneby, 
Then  point  to  cold  Reality, 

AtuI  with  a death-like  smile,  they  say  ^ 
‘•Oh  ! what  are  we  when  Hope’s  away  ? 


In  last  night’s  dream  I was  again 
A happy-hearted  child, 

And  freely  as  the  air  I strolled, 
Where  greenest  meadows  smiled. 
The  robin  carolled  forth  his  song, 
The  sunlight  glitterefl  o’er 
The  road  I used  to  go  fo  school — 
Beside  young  Ally  Moore. 


The  quail’s  low  whistle  rang  aloud, 
We  listened  to  the  lay, — 

And  oh!  how  quick  the  moments  flew, 
Like  fleetest  steeds  away. 

My  daisy-gifts  she  laid  aside 
When  at  the  master’s  door, 

For  she  had  often  heard  him  say 
They  littered  up  the  floor. 


’"'I 
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Her  eyee  were  of  the  softest  blue 
That  decks  the  summer  skies, 

Her  hair  was  sunlight’s  silken  curls. 

Her  voice  sweet  melodies; 

Her  gaze  was  like  a timid  fawn, 

Or  dove  about  to  soar; — • 

Her’s  was  indeed  a tender  heart, 

The  gentle  Ally  Moore. 

A truant  boy  I wandered  forth, 

’Mong  April’s  early  hours, 

And  watched  the  bee  and  butterfly 
Upon  the  opening  flowers; 

And  picked  the  beach-nuts  ’neath  the  Xreuty] 
Roaming  the  woodland  o’er, — 

Yet  all  the  biggest  ones  I kepi 
For  lovely  Ally  Moore. 

And  when  beneath  the  maple’s  shade 
We’d  linger  side  by  side. 

She’d  wornlcr  I disliked  my  book 
But  never — never  chide, — 

And  try  to  teach  the  letters  there 
Whose  names  T rould  not  tell, 

For  I,  alas!  had  learned  to  Jove 
Before  I learned  to  spell. 

In  school-tirhe  seated  by  her  side. 

With  eyes  upon  the  trees 
1 hat  shaded  a soft  grassy  knot 
Where  coolly  blew  the  breeze, 

And  when  the  master  roughly  spoke 


A 


“You  idle  boy!”  in  rage, 


1 ears  glided  from  her  down-cast  eyes 
And  glimmered  on  the  page. 

For  her  I found  the  cat-bird’s  nest 
In  wiid  wood’s  hidden  dale, 

And  bull-rushes  and  butter-cups 
I gathered  from  the  vale; 

The  water-cress  beneath  the  wave, 
The  mint  from  marshy  shore, 

With  berries  red  of  winter-green 
I sought  for  Ally  Moore.— 


And  sometimes,  on  my  way  to  school, 
I’d  stray  to  Alder-brook, 

And  tying  on  a length  of  thread, 

A bent  pin  for  a hook, 

Would  angle  half  the  day  away 
By  dingle  and  by  dell, 

And,  going  home  at  night,  would  coax 
Dear  Ally,  not  to  tell. 


On  afternoons  of  Saturdays 
Like  uncageu  birds  we  flew 
I o chase  the  thistles’  winged  seed 
Or  pull  the  violets  blue; 

And  once  I snared  a little  wren 
On  current  bushes  low. 

But  the  bright  tear  in  Ally’s  eye 
Soon  made  me  let  it  go. 


For  her  I climbed  the  apple-tree, 
Whose  trunk  was  lithe  and  slim, 
To  get  the  ripest,  reddest  fruit 
Upon  the  top-most  limb. 

Oh!  happy  days  to  live  again 
In  innocence  and  glee, 

For  I was  all  the  world  to  her, 

And  she  the  world  to  me. 


Then  I awoke  a weary  man, 

I or  long,  long  years  have  flown; 
The  April  of  my  life  is  o’er, 

The  glorious  June  is  gone — 

For  only  once  the  May  flowers  bloom 
On  childhood’s  blissful  shore, 

And  only  once  the  heart  can  love 
As  mine  loved  Ally  Moore. 
TaRoli.nta,  Pacific  Ocean,  April  Stt'th,  1849. 


Tht-ti  Love , Life , Youth , and  Beauty  too, 
\V lift!  - en  without  Hope’s  bi  ishl’ning  hue, 
Ail  sigh  in  misery’s  saddest  'one, 

“Why  seek  o live  if  Hope  begone  ? 


TO  PARENTS. 

Ha  who  checks  a child  with  terror, 
Stops  its  play  and  stills  its  song, 
Not  aiono  commits  an  error, 

But  a great  and  moral  wrong. 


Give  it  play  and  never  fear  it, 
A ctive  life  is  no  defect; 
.(Never,  never  break  its  spirit, 

' Curb  jt  only  to  direct." 


Wou  d you  stop  the  flowing  river, 
Thinking  it  would  cease  to  flow? 
Onward  jt  must  flow  for  ever; 
Better  teach  it  where  to  yo. 


A lime  nr.  nin,  not  quite  three  years  old,  sale  | 
his  sister,  while  munching  a piece  of  glngerbread- 

■&S3,  take  half  ub  dis  cake  to  keep  till  afternooi 
'when  I get  cross!” 

wS8 ,iBrat?e/  beUer  thaD  1116  ***  of  the  chili 
who  bellowed  from  the  top  of  the  stairs— 

Mamma,  Hannah  won’t  pacify  me!” 


"VVe  read  on  the  immortal  page, 

The  virtue  of  a name 
Dwindles  before  the  youthful  rage 
Of  Love's  devouring  flame. 

“What’s  in  a name!”  sweet  Juliet  asks, 
Why  much!  no  empty  sound; 

There'6  more  than  mind  can  comprehend; 
Or  Reason's  limits  bound! 


Coquetting,  still  to  her  they  cling, 
And  wave  but  to  adorn, 

The;  object  that  can  ever  sing, 
'But  knows  not  how  to  mourn. 


A.,  names  were  first  indicative 
Of  properties,  or  traits, 

’Mongst  rude  and  savage  Indian  tribes, 
So  with  our  modern  Kates; 

They  all  possess  a sportive  vein; 

Then  follows,  sure  as  fate. 

The  solemn  name  of  “Catherine” 

Is  doff’d  for  that  of  “Kate.” 


Thus  may  she  laugh  her  life  away;  . 

With  Care  beneath  her  tread, 

Find  pleasures  new,  with  each  new  day, 
To  spin  the  pleasing  thread, 
l'he  constant  fever  other  mind 
Will  not  permit  Despair — 

That  enemy  of  earthly  joy— 

To  find  a harbor  there. 


There’s  something  in  that  name  so  wild, 
So  clever,  loving,  true, 
bo  much  like  Nature’s  gifted  child, 

Seen  in  perspective  view. 

How  many  have  assumed  that  name 
To  mark  Joy’s  youthful  flow; 

And  in  the  house  of  “Walsingham” 
Alone  ’tis  linked  with  wo.* 


The  whirling  vortex  of  her  soul 
Will  not  permit  the  past 
To  curdle  on  her  idle  thoughts, 

Or  wreck  with  tempest  blast. 

But  down  into  the  depths  ’tis  drawn, 
With  Pastime’s  giddy  whirl; 
Thought  makes  its  own  oblivion, 
Where  Pleasure  wears  its  pearl. 


As  if  by  Nature’s  hand  designed, 

And  curious  to  relate, 
bearch  where  you  will,  you  cannot  find 
A Melancholy  Kate. 
bo  sportive,  cheerful,  wild,  and  gay, 
Their  minds'eannot  stagnate; 

They  laugh  the  joyous  hours  away: 
Loved  be  the  name  of  Kate. 


The  butterfly  with  gilded  wings 
S|R>rts  while  the  sunshine  lasts; 

The  first  oi  Hope’s  imaginings 
But  waits  not  Winter’s  blasts, 
bo  is  it  w ith  the  young  and  gay, 

They  oidy  wish  to  live, 

While  smiles  can  make  all  fair  as  they, 
And  life  to  others  give. 


And  “Cousin  Kate”  is  lively  too, 

And  beautiful  I ween, 

With  laughing  eyes  of  richest  blue, — 

A belle  of  seventeen. 

A gipsy-wildness  in  her  glance. 

Alone  could  love  create. 

There’s  few  can  sing,  or  play,  or  dance, 
With  laughing  “Cousin  Kate.” 


And  Kate  was  never  Sorrow’s  prey: 

A foe  to  sighs  and  tears, 
bhe  lives  as  much  in  one  short  day 
As  many  do  in  years. 

Mow  if  some  Bachelor  tired  of  life, 

, Should  wish  to  choose  n.  vuxtr, 

I th  ink  he'd  find  a fitting  wife 
In  joyous  “Cousin  Kate." 

-MIN  Oil  AM,  July,  1K41I. 


THE  ANGEL  WATCH. 

OR  THE  SISTERS. 


A daughter  watched  at  midnight 
Her  dying  mother's  bed; 

For  five  long  nights  she  had  not  slept, 
And  many  tears  were  shed: 

A vision  like  an  angel  came, 

Which  none  but  her  might  see; 
“Sleep,  duteous  child,”  the  angel  said, 
“And  I will  watch  for  thee!” 


Sweet  slumber  like  a blessing  fell 
Upon  the  daughter’s  face; 

Tne  angel  smiled,  but  touched  her  not, 
But  gentiy  took  her  place; 

And  oh,  so  full  of  human  love 
Thcss  pitying  eyes  did  shine, 

The  angel-guest  half  mortal  seemed— 
The  slumberer  half  divme. 


Like  rays  of  light  the  sleeper’s  locks 
In  warm  Iocs i curls  were  thrown; 

Like  lays  of  light  the  angel’s  Lair 
Seemed  like  the  sleeper’s  own, 

A rcse-like  shadow  on  the  cheek, 

Dissolving  into  pt  aH; 

A something  in  that  angel’g  face 
Seemed  sister  to  the  girl! 

The  mortal  and  immortal  each 
Reflecting  each  were  seen; 

The  earthly  and  the  spiritual, 

With  death's  pale  face  between. 

0 human  love,  w.  at  strength  like 
From  thee  these  piayers  arise 
Which,  entering  into  Pa:  a lisa,  ’ 

Draw  angels  from  the  skies. 

The  c awn  looked  through  the  casement  cold — 
A wintry  dawn  of  gloom, 

And  sadder  showed  the  curtained  bed,— 

The  still  and  sickly  room: 

“My  daughter?- art  thou  there,  my  child? 

Oh,  haste  thee,  love,  come  nigh, 

That  I may  see  once  more  thy  face, 

And  bit  ss  thee,  ere  I die! 

“If  ever  I were  ha'sh  to  thee, 

Forgive  me  now,”  she  cried; 

“God  knows  my  hr  an,  I loved  thee  most 
When  most  I seemed  to  chide; 

Now  bend  and  kiss  thy  mother’s  lips, 

And  for  her  spirit  pi  ay!” 

The  angel  kissed  her;  aid  her  soul 
Passed  blissfully  away! 

A vudden  s'art!—  what  dream,  what  sound, 

The  slumbering  girl  a’arms? 

She  wakes  — she  sees  her  mother  dead 
Witnin  the  angel’s  arms! 

She  wakes— she  springs  with  wild  embrace— 
But  nothing  there  appea-s 
Except  her  mother’s  sweet  dead  face—  J 
Her  own  convulsive  tears. 


SPEAK  NOT  HARSHLY. 


BY  MRS.  JULIA  A.  FLETCHER. 


Speak  not  harshly;  much  of  care 
Every  human  heart  must  bear; 
Enough  ol  shadows  sadly  play 
Around  ihe  very  sunniest  way; 
Enough  of  sorrows  darkly  lie 
Veiled  within  tire  merriest  eye. 
By  thy  childhood’s  gushing  tears. 
By  the  griefs  of  after  years, 

By  the  anguisli  thou  dost  know. 
Add  not  to  another’s  wo. 


Speak  not  harshly;  much  of  sin 
Duelled)  every  heart  within ; 

In  its  closely  covered  cells 
Many  a wayward  passion  dwells. 
By  die  many  hours  mis-spent. 

By  the  gilts  to  error  lent, 

By  the  wrong  thou  didst  not  slum. 
By  the  good  thou  hast  not  done — 
With  a lenient  spirit  scan 
The  weakness  of  thy  brother  matt. 


Her  linglets  hang  in  disubille 
About  her  neck  of  snow; 


"With  which  the  breezes  fall  in  love, 
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' FAIR,  FAITHLESS  AND  FADED.  ' 

Yes,  ria’am.you  have  spoken  right, 

Strange  alteration  hath  come  o’er  us, 

Somewtiat  of  bloom  hath  passed  to  blight, 

Waich  nought  of  earth  can  e’er  restore  us. 

There,  send  the  children  down  the  walk 
To  wake  the  air  with  sinless  laughter; 

They  cannot  unders'and  the  talk,  1 

But  they  will  learn  it  all  hereafter. 

Ah,  lady,  do  you  sigh?  you  must, 

When  looking  in  their  angel  faces, 

To  think  how  passions  born  of  dust 
Shall  crowd  those  angels  from  their  places. 

Yes,  madam,  you  may  reach  the  heart 
By  rules  severe,  the  blue-law  fashion; 

But  reach  it  only  to  impart 

Tne  worst  of  a m sguided  passion! 

Oh,  rather  keep  their  spirits  fresh, 

And  shed  the  dews  of  love  upon  them, 

So  heaven  within  shall  mould  the  flesh, 

And  keep  its  seal  of  beauty  on  them. 

There,  sit  beneath  the  cedar’s  shade, 

Tne  ce~ar  and  the  elm  d-  all  screen  us, — 

And  let  all  scruples  be  allayed 
With  this  cold  proper  space  between  us. 

Taere’s  something,  madam,  I would  say, 

And  if  I err  I pray  command  me! 

I knew  a maiden — well  a-day! — 

Ah,  yes,  I see  you  unders'and  me. 

I knew  her  when  the  morn  of  life 
Enw  apt  her  with  a golden  splendor— 

Wnen  every  day  with  pleasure  rife 
Came  with  new  beauty  to  attend  her. 

From  flower  to  flower,  a very  bee, 

She  passed  through  sunshine  and  through  shadows 
Her  airy  spirit  swimming  free 
As  this.le-down  o’er  summer  meadows. 

Her  eyes  were  filled  with  twilight  shades, 

Tnrough  which  the  Hesper  soul  was  glowing, 
And  round  her  brow  in  shining  biaids 
A flood  of  golden  hair  was  flowing. 

Her  tongue  was  given  to  simple  words, 

H-r  braia  to  thoughts,  like  s*a  s above  her; 

Her  heart  was  made  of  echoing  chords, 

Like  these  the  delicate  Winds  discover. 

Her  soul  was  light,  her  songs  were  gay, 

Till  lcve  a sudden  dawned  upon  her, 

And  then  she  walked  her  s ately  way 
As  if  she  wore  a regal  honor. 

We  pa-ted — well,  you  know  the  rest — 

I crossed  a'ar  the  eastern  ocean, — 

Yet  daily,  hourly,  down  the  west 
My  soul  sent,  s'ar-like,  its  devotion. 

So  yea-s  went  by — a few  short  years — 

And  I returned  with  hope  elated — < 

Returned  to  sorrow — not  to  teats — 

A grief  like  mine  tears  ne’er  abated! 

And  think’st  thou,  madam,  I would  weep,  * 

If  wiping  could  from  pain  relieve  me? 

I’d  rather  give  my  scorn!  and  keep 
My  soul  too  proud  for  tears,  believe  me  I 

And  then  we  met — but  ah,  too  soon 
Her  morning  splendor  had  departed! 

For  like  a shadow  in  the  noon, 

She  stood  dull-eyed  and  heavy-hearted! 

Her  brow  was  stern — her  lips  were  pressed — 

Her  wore 8 with  mo;al  laws  were  rigid; 

Her  stiffened  form  and  straightened  breast 
Seemed  only  fit  for  heart  grown  frigid. 

For  she  so  young,  so  full  of  mirth, 

So  modest,  beautiful  and  tender, 

Whom  Heaven  ha  l given  to  the  earth, 

A glorious  wanaut  of  its  splendor, — 

Yes,  she  wao  shone  so  fair  apart, 

Wnile  truth  gave  promise  to  enrobe  her, 

With  morbid  moral,  cankered  heart, 

Stool  withered — leafless  ere  October! 

Nay,  rna^’am,  do  not  leave  me  yet, 

The  tale  is  painful,  pray  command  me — 

Now,  by  those  'ashes  dripping  wet, 

I see,  ah,  yes!  you  understand  me. 

Hazel  Dell,  near  Minersville,  Pa.  A MINER. 

TIIE  TWO  WORLDS. 


BY  HENRY  B.  HIRST. 

There  was  an  humble  village  lad 

Who  t bought  the  round,  revolving  world, 
Mountains  and  plains  and  streams  afid  skies, 
Day  in  the  compass  of  his  eyes. 

The  symphonies  oi  the  leafy  woods, 

The  melodies  of  the  murmuring  brooks, 
Mingling — like  light,  or  songs  of  spheres — 
Contented  his  untutored  ears. 

Confined  between  gigantic  hills, 

The  little  hamlet,  where  he  dwelt, 

Never  imagined  land  mtire  blest 
Than  that  where  it  had  made  its  (lest. 

And  s6  oiiv  simple  village  bby, 

With  thoughtless  urchins  like  himself* 
Chatting  with  brooks  and  birds  and  flowers, 
Ran  swiftly  through  his  childish  hours. 


✓ .UL 


upon  a grassy  mound, 

hf?d  Wh'ch  a r,lstic  cross 

Pointed  to  heaven;  there  last  he  m, 

I here  last  he  clasped  the  fair  Floret  x|l 
The  old  man’s  eyes  were  full  0f  tear 
a nAsJ5f * a Pen,lte«t  child,  he  knelt  „ “ 
And  sobbed  and  prayed  in  pale  desna  Ca> 
Next  day  a maiden  found  him  there!  Foi 
The  hillock  where  reposed  his  form  fish 
V\  as  circled  by  his  feeble  arms:  wh 

Pale,  paying  Death  his  seal  had  set 
On  love,  and  laid  him  with  Florette  °UI 

TO 


But  manhood,  like  a snauow,  rose  - i 

And  stood  before  his  growing  eyes— 

With  aspirations,  such  as  start 
To  being  in  the  ambitious  heart. 

Somehow  —he  knew  not  whence  it  came — 
The  fancy  of  a nobler  world 
Than  that  in  which  his  soul  now  pined, 
Tretfibled,  like  moonlight,  on  his  mind. 

Habit,  however,  made  his  homo 
So  very  dear,  he  sadly  threw 
The  thought  aside,  and,  turning  back, 

Pursued  his  old  accustomed  track. 
Nevertheless,  the  glowing  dream 

Followed  his  steps  with  pleading^eyes, 
Filling  his  heart,  wherever  he  went, 

With  unaccustomed  discontent. 

But  one  day  hunting  in  the  hills 
He  saw  a chamois  mount  a peak, 

Which  seemed — its  summit  was  so  high — 

To  melt  and  mingle  with  the  sky. 

Urged  by  the  instinct  of  the  chase, 

He  slowly  crept  from  crag  to  crag, 

Until  he  reached  the  dizzy  height 
Where  last  the  chamois  met  his  sight. 

Before  him,  in  the  morning  sun, 

Stretching  away  from  sky  to  sky,  ^ 

Brighter  than  even  his  soul  had  dreamed. 

His  other  world  before  him  gleamed. 

Behind  him  lay  the  little  vale 

Where  he  had  spent  his  youthful  hours) 
There  was  the  cottage  where  he  dwelt — 

The  shrine  at  which  he  always  knelt. 

And  over-shadowing  the  brook, 

He  saw  the  weeping-willow  stand, 

Where,  but  the  night  before,  he  met 
His  loving,  lovely  young  Florette. 

But  fairer  than  his  maiden  love, 

And  lovelier  than  his  native  glen; 

Inviting  him  with  novel  charms, 

His  fairy  world  held  out  its  arms. 

The  Old  yields  always  to  the  New, 

And  so  the  youth  with  just  such  steps 
As  one  would  run  to  meet  a bride, 

Ran  lightly  down  the  mountain  side. 

Day  after  day,  year  after  year, 

He  wandered  in  his  golden  world: 

A shadow-hunter  he  became: — 

The  Shadow  which  he  sought  was  Fame. 

But  Age,  who  walks  on  velvet  feet, 

Followed  his  footsteps  like  a wolf, 

And  when  the  fame  he  sought  was  won, 

He  only  saw  the  setting  sun. 

Cold  as  his  native  granite  rocks, 

And  hard,  had  grown  the  wanderer’s  heart 
For  many  weary,  desolate  years 
His  eyes  lid  lost  the  power  of  tears. 

The  name  his  genius  had  acquired, 

The  wealth  which  fortune  had  bestowed, 
Instead  of  pleasure  gave  him  pain: 

Sadness  was  in  his  heart  and  brain. 

The  great  are  friendless — he  was  great: 

His  very  fortune  hedged  him  round 
And  shut  him  from  the  love  of  all: 

He  could  not  leap  the  lofty  wall. 

But  somehow,  like  an  angel’s  tear, 

The  memory  of  his  early  home 
Fell  on  his  heart:  he  saw  the  glen 
He  loved  so  in  his  youth,  again. 

A wan  and  worn  and  wrinkled  man 
He  stood  upon  his  native  hills: 

There  was  each  old  familiar  spot; 

There  stood  his  silent  shepherd  cot. 


Is 


BV  HENRY  DE  YOUNG. 

1 love  thee !_ nay,  turn  not  away  ! 

I dare  not  hope  -’t were  worse  thanva 
mc  cChteri3h  ln  m3r  ^eart  a ray 

AM  fraUght  With  g^fancl  pin. 

'mage  I resign  ; 

With  Bhat  1 Tnot  Part— it  glows 
With  hues  s°  Jovely,  so  divine, 

f hat  though  upon  my  head  the  snoi  ; 
Of  age  were  cast,  I yet  should  trac 

Stm  meS!  ,of.th;£  enchanting  face  ;■ 

■ till  would  thy  form  instinct  with  ce 
Before  me  rise,  and  I should  see, 

In  all  bright  things,  some  type  of 
Dear  Kate  ! both  young  and  fair  thrf 
Thy  cheeks  are  like  the  rose’s  her  5 
The  sweet,  red  rose,  that’s  newly,  / 
When  from  the  faintly-dappled  sky ' „ 
Look*  out  the  hushing  glance  of  , 1 

Alas  ! dear  one,  I can  but  sigh, 
lo  think  how  many  years  divide 
Thy  happy  turn  of  life  and  mine: 

A river  rolleth  deep  and  wide 
Between  my  destined  path  and  th 
w li  !lt0  thee  my  fancy  dies— 

U ith  thee  my  thoughts  and  visio>“ 
And  from  thy  soft,  celestial  eyes, 
^omes  sunshine  to  my  hermit-cell. 

DREAMING  HOURS. 


BY  LOTTIE  LINWOOD. 

I have  watched  the  day, 

As  it  died  away, 

And  dark  clouds  hang  above  me; 

The  vision  blends 
With  thought  of  friends 
Those  far  away  that  love  me. 

The  quiet  hush 
The  silvery  gush 

Of  the  night-time,  stream  and  fountain, 
The  moon-lit  glade, 

Or  silent  shade, 

Of  the  grand  old  sleeping  mountain, 
Come  bringing  back 
On  memory’s  track, 

The  scenes  of  days  departed, 

Each  gentle  tone, 

From  loved  ones  gone  ^ 

The  brave,  the  kind,  true-hearted; 

And  on  my  brow, 

Soft  fingers  now, 

She  pressed,  witl^  words  of  blessing; 
Love’s  gentle  breath, 

Her  trusting  faith, 

My  wearied  soul  caressing; 

Hope’s  brilliant  star, 

Shines  out  afar, 

No  clouds  bedim  its  gleaming, 

When  fancy  strays 
To  other  days, 

To  bless  my  hours  of  dreaming; 

But  with  what  power 
The  waking  hour 
Disolves  each  bright  ideal! 

Then  comes  again 
That  thought  of  pain — 

Life's  cold,  and  stern,  and  real ! 


|r.  t.Ucr  remind  l.o'mo.  ■ 

MAY  VHATELY: 


—OR — 


MAUD  BROCK’S  PREDICTION. 


BY  JAKE  M.  JACKSON. 


tage,  and,  gathering  about  her  the  folds  of  her 
dress,  she  tried  the  homeward  path. 

“You  will  pardon  my  words,  but  you  cannot 
avert  their  meaning.  The  sins  of  parents  shall 
visit  their  children,  that  they  may  be  cursed 
through  them  ; ’tis  destiny.”  And  the  old 
crone  shrieked  the  words  till  she  grew  hoarse. 


CHAPTER  I. 

“ ’Tis  your  destiny,  May  Whately 


fly  from  that  ? 


Can  you 
You  may  love  strongly;  you 


CHAPTER  II. 

When  May  Whately  reached  home,  she  went 


can  do  that  as  well  as  I,  and,  as  well  as  I,  may  directly  to  her  own  room.  May  was  not  super- 

be  deceived.  You  shall  never  marry  Stanton  stitious,  but  she  was  kind-hearted;  and,  though 

Rogg never ! Do  you  hear  that?  Rouse  up,  she  feared  not  the  idle  prediction  of  the  old  wo- 

and  hear.  I was  young  as  you  once,  and  1 was  man,  yet  she  sympathized  with  her  for  having 
beautiful  I knew  it ; and  should  have  known;  loved  where  there  could  be  no  return.  She  pitied 
it  if  John  Whately  had  never  said  it.  I was  the  her  for  the  desolate  life  she  led  ; and,  impelled 

handsomest  girl  in  the  village.  You  would  not  by  a powerful  fancy,  she  imagined  for  herself  a _ _ 

think  it  now,  would  you  ? I had  no  parents  tc  future  sad  and  cheerless,  like  that  of  poor  Maud.  guddenly  beComQ&  m>  th  gaid> 

love  nor  brother,  nor  sister ; but  I did  love  Johr  Suddenly  she  roused  herself. 

Whately.  I loved  him  with  all  the  fire  of  a pas  “I’M  i^ulge  in  no  such  morbid  fancies  ; ’tis 
sionate  spirit.  ’Twas  no  common  love  I felt  fo,  childish  ; and,  more  than  all,  ’tis  ungrateful, 
him.  The  feeling  was  undivided,  for  all  the  lovd  My  father  is  so  indulgent  and  kind  ; and  Stanton, 

I could  have  poured  on  kindred  and  friends,  dear  Stanton 

gushed  out  for  him.  Oh, ’twas  intense!  and  She  was  summoned  to  the  parlor.  She  had 
vet  no  one  ever  saw  it,  I guarded  it  so  well.  been  longer  away  than  she  had  thought. 

* “John  Whately  was  an  only  child,  as  you  are  “My  child,  I am  lonely  without  you.  You 
now  ; his  father  was  proud  and  wealthy,  as  yours  are  all  I have  now,  and  I miss  you  when  you  are 


is  now ; but  what  cared  I for  that  ? I loved  him 


away.  Where  have  you  been  this  sunny  after- 


noon 


?” 


Only  to  the  cottage  of  Maud  Brock.” 

“And  you  found  her  at  home,  did  you,  busily 
spinning  yarn  and  gossip  ? She  twists  the  wheel 
and  her  tongue  at  the  same  time.  She  was  a 
good  young  creature.  I remember,  when  my 


andlove  laughs  at  pedigree,  and  pomp,  and  pride 

and  earthly  obstacle.  He  left  home  for  a foreigr 

clime,  and  years  passed  before  his  return.  Did! 

forget  him  ? Did  I cease  to  think  of  him  even 1 

! No ! Tidings  sometimes  came  of  him  ; and 

when  they  told  me  he  lived,  and  would  return 

_ ~ ..  ...  „ ..  J mother  was  sick,  now  untiring  was  Maud  in  her 

I thanked  God  for  it.  And,  in  all  that  ^ ...  . , 

^nd  ber  gnef  was  great  when 

The  servants  disliked  Maud, 

...  . „ , ,it  , . . , . , because  she  was  subject  to  fits  of  passion ; but, 

picking  up  morsels  of  lore,  with  which  to  store  , ...  ' . .f  , 

F ......  ...  ........  when  with  my  mother,  she  was  uniformly  gen- 

my  mind,  that  he  might  not  think  it  barren.  . , . ,rr  . . r,  c 

J „ ’ 6,  . . „ T ,,  , tie.  That  was  before  I went  to  Europe,  boon 

“He  came  home  at  last — shall  I tell  you  how  ? , . . r u c c , c 

, . , J , after  my  return,  she  fell  ill  of  a fever,  and,  for  a 

But  you  know  already;  yet  you  do  not  know  , ..  , . , c „ T u v. 

J j * j j long  tlmej  waB  deprived  0f  reason.  I think  she 


again, 


efforts  to  serve. 


long  time,  how  I strove  to  make  myself  worthy  , , 

...  , vr-  ....  r • ..  T i v , my  mother  died, 

of  him ! Night  after  night  I poured  over  books^  J 


morning  clambering  up  the  gates  of  the  ease; 
then  she  threw  hereolf  upon  her  bed,  and  wooe 
repose.  Sleep  came,  and  feverish  dreams,  but] 
not  rest ; and,  when  the  sun  threw  its  beam 
through  the  open  window,  she  woke  from  her 
unquiet  slumber.  Her  father  had  risen  before  ^ 
her,  and,  when  she  gave 'him  her  morning  kiss,  ^ 
she  turned  away,  that  he  might  not  see  the  hag- 
gard  look  which  her  lone  vigils  and  boding  fears' 
had  given  her. 

The  morning  meal  passed  silently,  and  as  si-,  **  - ' 
lently  May  Whately  passed  out  into  the  grounds/? 
that  lay  about  her  father's  mansion.  She  ram- ' 
bled  about,  unheeding  whither,  vainly  hurrying^ 
from  her  own  thoughts.  At  length  she  turned? 
homeward.  At  the  door  the  noise  of  unusual  / 
bustle  reached  her,  and  within  she  found  the. 
servants  hurrying  to  and  fro.  Her  father  had' 

She  walked 

quietly  up  the  stairs  to  her  father’s  room ; her 
steps  were  measured,  though  her  heart  throbbed  , 
tumultuously,  and  her  face  was  calm  when  she 
stood  before  him.  He  sat  in  his  arm-chair,  look- 
ing well  as  usual.  He  had  been  a little  faint,  he 
said.  He  held  in  his  hand  an  open  letter,  which 
he  gave  his  daughter. 

“For  your  sake,  my  child”— the  words  came 
feebly — “I  have  risked  my  all,  and  lost.  I wish  v ' 
ed  you  to  be  dowered  with  the  richest  in  the  land.  ’ 

You  will  be  provided  for ; God  will  take  c^e 


His  head  fell  heavily  on  the  breast  of  May,  as 


1 


she  stood,  statue-like,  beside  him.  The  cries  of 


how  I felt,  and  1 must  tell  you.  I must  tell  you 


never  fully  recovered,  for  she  has  seemed  strange 


of  the  gay  carriage  that  drove  to  Squire  Whate- 

ly’s  door ; how  John  Whately  alighted  ; how  h^nSuld CSSSSS they  m^ 
lifted  out  a beautiful  being,  and  how  tenderly  he 
led  her  through  his  father's  door.  ’Twas  hi: 


Itci ife,  they  told  me.  He  had  married  her  whil 
away.  She  was  young,  fair,  and  of  noble  an 
jeestry,  and  had  brought  him  broad  acres  for  he: 
dower.  Was  it  a wonder  that  he  forgot  Mau 
Brock  ? I followed  them  to  church  next  day  ;1 
and,  as  he  passed  me  in  the  door,  1 said  : — 

“ ‘Is  it  your  wife  ?’ 

“‘My  own  dear  wife  ’fore  Heaven  ;’  and  on 

e passed. 

“I  forget  what  came  next ; but  remember  that 
awoke  from  a sick  bed,  in  a strange  place. 
Chey  were  strangers  there  ; but  were  kind  to  me, 
save  when  I talked  to  them  ; and  then  they 
urned  away,  and  whispered — ‘She  is  mad.’ 

“When  I came  back  to  Hawthornden,  I saw 
lohn  Whately,  and  I said  : — 

‘You  have  made  me  wretched  ; and  the  curse 
!>f  God  will  rest  on  you  and  yours,  even  as  the 
urse  of  blighted  love  rests  on  me.’ 


. | get  the  mastery.” 

Through  the  long  twilight  the  father  and  child 
sat  together;  and,  thoughts  of  the  past  having 
been  awakened,  he  seemed  to  go  back  again  in 
life,  and  to  tread  over  the  paths  of  other  years, 
for  his  daughter’s  sake.  He  fondly  recounted 
the  exploits  of  youth  ; he  rehearsed  the  events  of 
travel;  told  of  his  first  meeting  with  Amy  Stan- 
ley ; of  their  subsequent  marriage  ; of  the  many 
happy  years  spent  i . each  other’s  society  ; of  the 
griefs  both  had  shared  ; of  the  last  hours  of  the 
loved  and  loving  wife  and  mother.  He  told  of 
his  utter  desolation  ; and  how,  for  a long  time, 
his  heart  warred  with  his  fate ; how  the  dear 
child,  left  to  him,  had  brought  him  from  the 
brink  of  despair,  whither  grief  had  driven  him, 
and  how  she  had  saved  him.  He  spoke  of  his 
present  happiness ; his  trust  in  God  ; his  love 
for  his  child  ; and  his  perfect  willingness  to  meet 
his  summons  hence,  now  that  he  could  leave  her 


the  servants  were  unheeded  by  her ; and  the 
physician,  who  had  entered,  spoke  twice  before 
she  comprehended  the  scene. 

“Poor  Miss  May  ! it  was  so  6udden  !”  the  ser- 
vants said. 

The  event  was  sudden,  but  it  came  not  upon 
her  unannounced.  Fatal,  insidious  disease,  with 
stealthy  tread  and  unerring  aim,  had  crept  into 
the  house,  unknown  to  its  inmates.  A heart 
disease,  many  years  strengthening  and  gaining 
for  the  final  blow,  had  been  hastened  by  the  re- 

/f- 

ceipt  of  a letter,  beginning  with  these  words  : — ■ 

“My  Dear  Sir: — It  becomes  my  painful  du’' 
to  inform  you  that  your  last  hazardous  expt 
ment  has  proved  a failure.  The  scheme  if  j 
failed,  and  with  it  your  future  fortune  and  p' 
peets.  You  are  ruined.” 

A long  account  of  the  speculation — of 
ways  and  means  of  its  failure — followed,  a , 
few  heartless  comments,  signed,  “Yours  to 
mand,  J.  B.  Marks,  Attorney  at  Law.” 


V*J 


CHAPTER  III. 

“You  are  all  that’s  left  me  now,  Stanton,  am 
I cling  to  you  as  if  fearful  that  some  untowar* 
fate  might  snatch  you  from  me.  Oh,  if  yo> 
should  fail  me ” 

“But  I shall  not  fail  you.  Why  do  you  spea'-  ^ 


thus  ? Your  misfortune  has  made  you  dearer  t ‘ ^ 
me.  I have  loved  you  so  long,  May,  that  I coui 
not  forget  to  love  you  if  you  should  will  me  tc^ 
You  have  become  necessary  to  my  being.  4P 
my  hopes  of  the  future  are  linked  with  you ; ai 


Poor  Maud,’  he  said,  ‘you  have  been  very  to  t'10  care  an<*  ^ovo  on0  w^om  thought1  j have  come  to-night  to  say  that  I cannot  ha 


ick  ; you  are  not  well  yet 
“Many  years  have  passed  since  then,  and  has 
e not  seen  truth  in  my  words  ? His  first  child 
ied  in  infancy ; then  his  father,  and  then  his 
nly  son.  His  wife  was  always  feeble  ; she,  at 
jngth,  died  in  his  arms.  You  are  now  his  only 
hild — the  last  of  the  race  of  Whately ’s.  He  has 
o kindred  else ; and  his  heart,  so  proud  and 
torn,  has  closed  over  each  new  grief,  till  it  can 
ow  only  be  reached  through  you.  You  love 
tanton  Ross  ; and,  when  he  goes  away  to  some 
istant  land,  and  brings  from  thence  a lovely 
ufe,  you,  too,  will  sither  and  fade;  and  then 
ahn  Whately  will  read  aright  the  lesson  he 
:ied  to  teach  me,  and  he  will  interpret  my 
ords, — ‘God's  curse  will  follow  you  !’  ” 

May  Whately  rose  from  the  stone  step,  where 
re  had  sat  before  the  door  of  Maud  Brock’s  cot- 
/ »>'.*£ 


worthy  of  her 

“I  have  seen  much  sorrow,”  he  said ; “but  my 
days  seem  drawing  quietly  to  a close,  blest  with 


you  live  alone  in  this  lonely  house,  with  its  va 
cant  rooms.  We  have  said  that  our  marriag 
bhould  not  take  place  till  I was  established  in  m 


your  love,  and  happy  in  the  hope  of  a reunion  profession ; but,  now  that  you  have  been  d< 


with  the  loved  ones  who  have  departed 


prived  of  a natural  protector,  we  will  waivY 


And  so  they  sat,  father  and  child,  till  the  lato  former  considerations,  and  marry  at  once.  Wi. 


hour  admonished  both  that  rest  was  needed. 

May  went  to  her  room,  and  seated  herself  by 
the  open  window,  through  which  the  moon  was 
shining.  The  night  was  calm,  and  a hushed, 
holy  presence  seemed  to  pervade  and  fill  the 
scene.  Humanity  was  sleeping,  and  Nature  seem 


we  not,  May  ? This  is  my  right  now ; may 
not  claim  it?”  % 

“As  to  leaving  the  house,  Stanton,  1 havo  i 
ready  decided  upon  that.  But  I do  not  think 
would  be  prudent  to  marry  now.  You  have  jt 
left  college,  and  the  income  you  will  derive  fro'L 


ed  to  still  its  own  pulsations,  that  no  sound  might  j y0ur  profeg8ion  must  necessarily  be  small.  Fo" 


wake  the  silent  air. 

Late  into  the  night  May  Whately  sat  leaning 
from  the  window.  She  could  not  retire,  thought 
was  so  busy.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had  been  ap- 
pointed watcher  over  some  beloved  object,  and  as 
if  her  wakeful  presence  alone  could  avert  some 


a long  time  yet  you  will  be  compelled  to  reciei,^ 
assistance  from  your  father.”  i-A 

“But  I still  think  we  had  best  marry.  If  yf  - 
will  not  consent  to  that,  why  leave  this  house  V'’  jl 


“Simply  because  it  is  not  mine.  It  belonge 


saw  the 


my  father’s  creditors,  and  even  this  will  not . 
fice  to  meet  their  .just  demands.  Mv  recg 


a 


i . 

n has  not  alone  left  me  fatherless,  but  pen- 
^■tfkess.”  And  she  looked  young  Stanton  in  the 
'face,  that  she  might  read  the  effect  of  her  words, 
ij  “Then,  May,  we  will  marry.  If  you  have  no 
home,  who  shall  provide  you  one  but  mysell?” 

“I  can  provide  my  own  home.  I can  teach, 
or— indeed,  there  are  many  ways  in  which  I can 
earn  my  support.” 

“Teac/»,  May!  you  teach,  you  earn  your  liv- 
ing! No,  no,  I cannot  hear  of  it !” 

Stanton  Ross  was  a young  man  of  good  natur- 
al abilities,  of  intelligence  and  cultivation.  His 
father  was  poor,  proud,  and  ambitious.  He  had 
fallen  far  short  of  the  position  in  life  he  had 
marked  out  for  himself ; and,  having  just  means 
sufficient  to  educate  his  only  son,  he  was  deter- 
mined that  that  son  should  be  pushed  on  to  the 
- position  he  had  failed  of  attaining.  When  Stan- 
ton Ross  became  affianced  to  Miss  Whately,  his 
* father  considered  the  battle  more  than  half  won. 
' Stanton  seemed  not  to  have  inherited  his  father's 


Esq. 


no  thought  of  past  misdeeds  haunted  his  dying  1. 
hours.  No  one  has  ever  Wronged  his  child.  My/ 
father  may  sleep  peacefully  for  any  fears  for  me. 
Now  go  your  way,  'Maud,  for  I must  go  mine, 
’lis  the  school  hour,  and  the  children  wait.” 

“The  grand-daughter  of  Judge  Whately — the 
daughter  of  John  Whately  teaching  the  village 
children  to  read  and  spell ! who  would  have 
thought  it?”  And  poor  Maud  laughed  within 
her  heart,  as  she  fancied  Providence  was  work- 
ing out  her  revenge.  ***** 


Some  of  the  good  people  always  knew  he  wouli 
never  marry  a poor  school-ma’am ; and  othe: 
thought  he  wouldn’t  prosper,  for  deceiving  th»; 
poor  girl  so. 

In  a quiet  villagelike  Hawthornden  ,far  from  the 
civilizing  influence  of  daily  papers  and  rail-cars, 
how  liko  manna  to  the  hungry  souls  of  its  people 
comes  a bit  of  gossip,  or  a simple  item  of  news 
like  this  ! ’Tis  remarked  about,  and  commented 
on,  by  every  person  in  the  village,  in  and  out  of 
season.  One  would  have  thought  the  whole  vo- 
cabulary of  wonder  and  surprise  exhausted,  had 

not  one?  of  the  objects  of  this  unusual  interest 

Miss  Whately— made  known  her  intention  ofvis-. 
iting  England,  to  take  possession  of  her  share  of 
the  large  estates  of  the  late  Hon.  George  Stanley, 
her  grandfather.  Anew  the  epidemic  raged— the 
last  intelligence  aggravating  the  former  symp- 
toms 

Those  good  people,  who  had  so  loudly  censured 


ambition  for  station,  or  gold,  or  his  scorn  of 

gain  purchased  at  the  expense  of  manual  labor,  sending  home  tidings  of  success.  He  was  quick, 
Wr  : I have  said  that  Stanton  seemed  not  to  resemble  shrewd,  and  enthusiastic,  and,  for  skill  and  el- 
his  father  here.  Perhaps  circumstances  had  never  oquence,  had  obtained  a good  reputation.  He 
called  out  these  traits  of  character.  We  do  not  won  golden  opinions,  and  golden  rewards.  His 

always  know  our  strength  till  we  take  up  our  letters  to  May  were  frequent  and  affectionate 

burden.  perhaps  not  so  frequent  as  formerly ; but  then 


That  May  Whately  was  truly  loved  by  Stan-  his  time  was  so  valuable,  and  so  little  at  his  own 
ton  Ross,  she  had  no  reason  to  doubt.  And,  disposal,  one  could  not  expect  it.  He  did  not 
though  her  heart  trembled  within  her  when  she  speak  of  marriage,  or  of  returning ; that  could 
told  him  of  her  fallen  fortunes,  fearing  his  facej  not  be  expected  either.  And,  latterly,  he  had 


i i 


should  betray  his  disappointment,  she  was  hap- 
py again  when  she  saw  he  was  indifferent  to  the 
intelligence.  And  had  he  not  often  said  that  he 
wished  she  was  poor,  that  he  might  work  for 
her?  And  May  Whately,  with  her  striken  heart 
leaned  on  the  love  of  Stanton  Ross  as  on  a strong 
arm,  hopeful  and  trustful. 

Time  passed  away,  each  day  finding  May  lean- 
ing over  the  desk  of  the  village  school-house,  and 
Stanton  in  his  little  law- office,  in  Hawthornden 
poring  over  musty  tomes,  or  mysterious  parch- 
ments. But  the  client's  seldom  came  ; and  his 
laid-up  lore,  gleaned  from  the  pages  of  Black- 
stone,  Coke,  and  Littleton,  slumbered  in  his  brain 
like  cases  laid  on  a shelf.  His  first  year  had  pass- 


! Miss  Whately  for  being  poor,  and  thus  meriting 
Stanton  Ross  had  been  absent  a year,  often , the  disapprobation  of  the  fast- rising  young  bar° 

ritser,  were  now  the  first  to  be  sure,  quite  sure, 
that  the  former,  in  anticipation  of  the  coming 
good  fortune,  had  wisely  discarded  the  latter,. 
And  so  on.  Good  people  of  Hawthornden,  am 
severe  ? I must  record  faithfully.  Do  you  noti 
know  that  in  canvasing  your  neighbors  affairs,* 
you  show  energy  and  talent  that  might  be  better 
applied?  That,  in  overlooking  and  following 
their  business,  to  the  utter  disregard  of  your  own, 
you  show  a misdirected  zeal  ? You  misconstrue 
the  glorious  command,  “Bear  ye  one  another’s 
burdens.” 


* 


•y  of  writing-  kl*“u 


acquired  a business-lik 
was  natural,  too. 

May  worked  on  in  her  humble  way.  ’Twas  a 
monotonous  life  ; but  duty  led  the  way,  and  she 
followed  faithfully.  Her  friends  pointed  her  out 
as  a pattern  of  excellence  ; so  untiring  in  her  in- 
dustry, so  patient, 'so  humble;  so  happy,  too, 
through  all.  Yes,  she  was  happy  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  right:doing,  and  trifles  could  not 
make  her  miserable.  She  seemed  as  happy  as 
ever  when  months  elapsed  and  brought  no  ti- 
dings of  a great  victory  he  had  won  in  his  pecu- 
liar field,  she  was  none  the  less  happy  that  he 
forgot  to  make  her  the  sharer  of  his  honors.  And 
when  other  months  passed  by,  bringing  a letter 


ed;  but  his  first  brief  was  yet  to  come.  The  from  him,  the  sight  of  it  did  not  add  to  her  hap- 
feasibility  of  the  marriage  plan  was  no  longeij  piness,  or  give  her  heart  a quicker  thrill.  Her 


h/' 


. happiness  flowed  from  within  ; outward  circum- 

She  read 


1 1 


I IV, 


discussed  ; it  had  been  indefinitely  postponed 

Patient  and  hopeful,  May  went  through  her  dai-  stances  did  not  effect  the  inward  peace. 

'ly  tasks ; and,  with  words  of  cheer  and  encour-  these  words  calmly  :— 
agement,  she  met  Stanton’s  oft-muttered  com-  “Mi  Dear  Miss  Whately  :— In  the  perform- 
plaints  and  repinings.  ' ance  of  the  many  irksome  duties  which  my  pro- 

“Fortune  distributes  her  favors  so  unequally,”  fession  thrusts  upon  me,  I get  but  little  time  for 
! he  would  say.  “Others  tumble  into  good  luck  ; miscellaneous  writing.  My  labors  are  many  and 
and  I am  plodding,  day  after  day,  for  a mere  pit-  arduous,  and,  in  the  performance  of  them,  I may 
' tance— a sum  that  barely  suffices  for  the  fewest  seem  to  forget  old  friends,  indeed,  it  would  not 
, wants  of  life,  and  no  prospect  of  anything  bet-  be  surp.ising  if  I did.  Still  do  not  think  that 
I ter  >>  you  will  ever  be  forgotten  by  me.  We  have  been 

! “I  can  understand  your  feelings,”  May  would  friends  from  childhood,  and  I trust  we  shall  al- 
reply ; “and,  for  your  sake,  I would  desire  a ways  continue  such.  But,  as  time  passes  on, 


j change.  But  you  have  health,  and  youth,  and 
\ abilities ; you  should  not  repine  ; your  lot  is  a 
\ favored  one  compared  to  many.” 

Day  by  day  Stanton  grew  more  and  more  dis- 
I eouraged  ; and  it  was  no  surprise  to  May  to  be 
told  that  he  had  decided  to  remove  to  a distant 
j .city.  With  him,  to  will  was  to  do  ; and,  when 
a.  few  weeks  had  elapsed,  Stanton  Ross  had  left 
,:his  native  village,  and  his  betrothed  wife,  to  woo 
'.^the  fickle  goddess  Fame,  and  to  win  the  bauble 
•AY  ealth.  


and  experience  gives  me  new  teachings,  I am  led 
to  see  the  utter  impracticability  of  a closer  union 
than  that  of  friendship,  between  persons  so  un- 
like, in  natural  tastes  and  dispositions,  as  our- 
selves. Indeed,  it  would  be  unkind  in  me  to  ask1 
one,  fostered  in  a luxurious  home  as  you  have 


CHAPTER  V. 

Picturesque  was  Stanley  Manor,  with  its  gray 
turrets;  its  bhrb,  nar:oW  windows;  its  arched 
doors;  its  quaint  gargoyles.  ’Twas  a massive 
structure  of  the  olden  time,  of  a rambling  style, 
and  an  architecture  had  fallen  into  disuse. 
Its  huge  stone  sides  were  clad  in  a garniture 
of  ivy,  centuries  old. 

It  was  a source  of  just  pride  to  its  owner,  andl 
a treasure  to  the  petted  eyes  of  poet  and  artist. 
With  what  strange  emotions  May  Whately  rod® 
through  the  arched  gateway,  beneath  the  shaded) 
of  gnarled  oaks,  and  ancient  elms,  that  lined  the 
avenue  leading  to  the  house. 

She  pressed  her  hand  to  her  throbbing  temples, 
and  closed  her  eyes,  to  shut  out  the  scenes  that 
pressed  on  her  view,  for  now,  remembrances  ol 
other  days  came  crowding  thickly  up.  Her  beau, 
tiful  young  mother,  who  was  cradled  here — who 
had  played  beneath  the  shade  of  these  same  old 
trees ; her  father,  who  had  here  wooed  and  won 
his  fair  bride — both  were  gone — she  was  alone  !\ 

Never  before  had  she  so  strangely  felt  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  alone.  And  one  other  memorj 
would  strive  to  force  itself  upon  her — a spectn 
that  had  its  birth  far  away  in  the  past — her  ole 
love,  that  had  begun  in  her  childhood.  But  tha, 
was  unwelcome;  she  put  it  away.  Before  hei 
mind  was  formed,  or  her  judgment  matured,  sh< 
had  cherished  this  love ; but,  when  she  saw 
it  without  the  disguise  partiality  had  clothed  ii 
in,  she  cast  it  from  her. 

Strange  faces  greeted  her  at  the  door — faces  o! 


been,  to  share  the  humble  fortunes  of  a poor  law-  ,,  b . ,,  , , 

’ „ , ,r  old  servants— some  ot  whom  had  known  hei 

ver.  Therefore,  I write  to  say  that,  should  you  , , , , , c „ 

J „,r  mother,  and  who  now  welcomed  her  fondly.  Thi 

wish  to  unite  yourself  with  one  of  more  brilliant 

prospects,  you  are  entirely  free  to  do  so 


The  next  post  informed  Stanton  Ross  thal 
he  was  absolved  from  all  engagement  with  Maj 


vague  feeling  of  dread,  that  had  begun  to  haun 
her,  soon  passed  away  ; and,  in  a little  time,  shi 
found  herself  wandering  delightfully  through  th 
old  rooms,  and  along  galleries  and  corridors,  witl 
a feeling  as  if  they  were  old  acquaintances,  an< 
her  home  had  ever  been  amoog  them. 

And  so  years  passed  away,  fleetly  and  happily 


j ‘ CHAPTER  IV. 

1 “What  did  I tell  you,  May  Whately?  what  Whately. 

did  I tell  you?  Will  you  believe  me  now?  Men  “What  good  fortune  ! How  unprecedented 

'Fe  all  alike.  They  will  love  you— they  will  vow  A poor  country  iad,  with  no  fame,  friends,  or  for  ^ _ ^ rr_. 

ito  desert  you  never ; but,  when  they  think  they  tue  to  recommend  him  to  attain  such  eminenctj  and  May  ^ Whately  formed  new  ties,  and^ne’ 
“can  captivate  a butterfly  with  richer  wings,  they  — such  station  ! r-  

ojare  off,  caught  by  the  glitter  of  what  is  but  dust,  And  the  simple  v:-.  i people  of  Hawthornden  [friendships.  She  was  loved  by  all  who  I > 

\l  after  all  Ah'  May  Whately,  if  your  father  opened  wide  their  ey*J  in  astonishment,  and  ex-  and  WOn  blessings  from  many  an  humooX 
A jould  speak,  he  would  say  that  the  wrongs  he  claimed,  “How  wofiderful!”  when  the  papers  whose  griefs  she  had  soothed,  and  whose.^ 

’(»  had  done  poor  Maud  Brock,  were  falling  two-,  of  the  distant  city  brought  intelligence  of  a mar-  life-paths  heir  gentle  charities  made  smoo Sf, 

% • * 1 " 1 1 * r.  — A ...a  av,  Afi  iiii  T nil  ol  ^ AO?  i V J - . aabamaa  J h n nil  t n D V\  A , 


V: 


^ fold  upon  his  child.”  riage  in  high  life,  (between  Miss  Laura,  eldest  wa8  loved  and  reverenced  by  all  the  poofie 

.'  ^ “Hush!  hush, Maud!  don’t  talk  so  ; your? '6.  daughter  of  Creasus\ Withers,  and  Stanton  jtossy  • aajJ  admire!  by  her  aMociafc^/j 


f?  ther  Deyr  ■ -V 


«ucuf 


mem  arc  ner  snnTiff, 
re ; and,  when  she  told  them  she  had  none  to 
ve,  they  claimed  continuance  of  her  friendship, 
hus  years  passed  away,  each  finding  her  cheer- 
il  and  happy— blest  in  giving  and  receiving 
jod. 

And  Stanton  Ross  ! — has  the  recording  aDgel 
)ld  no  tale  of  him?  In  the  zenith  of  his  pros- 
erity  we  left  him  last — his  hopes,  his  aspirations 
11  realized,  and  he  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  full 
uition.  He  had  wooed  fame — she  was  just 
’ithin  his  grasp  ; he  had  coveted  wealth — it  was 
eing  showered  upon  him.  He  was  vain;  he 
aved.  adulation  and  flatttery  ; he  was  receiving 
oth.  And  love — but  that  was  not  essential  to 
is  happiness ; yet  his  influence  would  be  in- 
reased  by  marriage,  if  he  should  wed  with  one 
f birth  and  fortune.  It  was  a bold  stroke  to  as- 
>ire  to  the  hand  of  Laura  Withers,  daughter  of 
ine  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  city — so  reput- 
ed ; but  he  counted  his  chances  well  before  mak- 
Dg  the  attempt.  He  was  accepted.  His  envious 
nale  acquaintances,  those  ambitious  of  gold, 
pronounced  him  “a  lucky  dog.”  Others,  less 
istute,  perhaps,  thought  it  strange  that  he  should 
marry  a woman  ten  years  older  than  himself, 
ijwho  had  no  charms,  mental  or  personal,  to  re- 
commend her.  He  himself  soon  learned  in  what 
her  charms  consisted,  when  a commercial  crisis 
caused  her  father's  failure,  and  the  halo,  thrown 
about  her  by  the  brilliant  dowry  in  prospective, 
had  faded  away.  He  had  greatness  thrust  upon 
him  ; he  had  been  pushed,  or  had  pushed  himself 
into  a strange  position,  and  that  securely  at- 
tained, he  began  to  look  about  him,  and  to  ask 
himself,  “Am  I happy?”  He  might  have  thought 
so  then  ; but  ten  years  later,  when  health  was 
gone,  and  wife,  and  friends,  and  fortune,  he 
awoke  to  a realizations  of  his  own  requirements, 
and  he  reviewed  the  past  with  sad  reflections.  He 
thought  of  talents  misapplied,  of  wrongs  done, 
and  saw  that  much  of  life  had  been  a waste. 


worthy  of  her,  he  felt  indeed  that  in  her  heart 
she  had  cherished  no  lingering  regard  for  him. 

Poor  Maud  Brock  has  forgotten  her  vain  pre- 
diction, and  remembers  May  as  the  good  lady  who 
was  so  kind  to  her.  She  has  forgotten  that  she 
ever  cherished  a passion  for  John  Whately  ; but 
remembers  kindly  the  old  judge  and  his  wife, 
with  whom  she  lived  when  a girl,  and  she  blesses 
their  memory.  So  does  time  blot  out  all  harsh 
remembrances,  and  reveal  to  us  only  the  bright 
spots  we  have  passed  in  life’s  long  march. 


FAITH  AND  HOPE. 


A swallow  in  the  spring 
Came  to  our  granary,  and  ’neath  the  eaves 
Essay’d  to  make  her  nest,  and  there  did  bring 
Wet  earth,  and  straw,  and  leaves. 


Day  after  day  she  toil’d 

With  patient  art;  but,  ere  her  work  was  crown’d, 
Some  sad  mishap  the  tiny  fabric  spoil’d, 

And  dash’d  it  to  the  ground. 


i^nnauc’ph 

^.tS'wiDOW’S  DAUGHTER! 

One,  two,  three  rings  on  your  finger — four,  fi* 
yes,  as  true  as  we  live,  there  are  five  gold  ringsl 
your  fingers— and  Monday  too— the  regular  washS 
day.  We’ll  be  bound  to  say,  you  have  not  been  tr 
the  wash  tub  with  your  mother  to-day.  A poor  girl  ^ 
as  you  are,  whose  mother  can  hardly  earn  encughjtc  ^ , 

make  both  ends  meet,  and  with  gold!  Shame4n 
you!  What  could  you  do,  if  she  should  be  taken 
away?  You  are  not  fit  for  a wife,  and  as  for  beinf  a 
lady,  it  is  out  of  the  question.  You  have  not  beauty 
to  recommend  you  to  some  wealthy  fop,  nor  industry^? 
to  secure  an  honest  mechanic.  What  in  the  world 
are  you  proud  of?  Why  do  you  dress  so  ex’rava^  /,- 
gantlj?  Every  body  knows  your  mother  is  notable;  ■ 
to  support  you  in  this  way, and  your  neighbors  will  S 
talk  so  long  as  you  bgfcave  so  like  a fool.  /jgs' 


r..-  v 


She  found  the  ruin  wrought: 

Yet  not  cast  down,  forth  from  her  place  she  flew, 
And  with  her  mate  fresh  earth  and  grasses  brought, 
And  built  her  nest  anew. 


But  scarcely  had  she  placed 
The  last  soft  feather  on  its  ample  floor, 

When  wicked  hands,  or  chance,  again  laid  waste 
And  wrought  the  ruin  o’er. 


But  still  her  heart  she  kept, 

And  toil’d  again;  and,  last  night  hearing  calls, 
1 look’d,  and  lo!  three  little  swallows  slept 
Within  the  earth-made  walls. 


Oar  advice  is,  take  every  ring  from  your  fingers 
and  commence  an  apprentice  to  the  trade  of  house- 
wifery. Learn  to  sew,  to  knit,  to  bake,  to  wash,  to 
cook.  You  have  nothing  to  expect  from  rich  rela- 
tions, and  the  only  chance  before  you  is,  that  you 
may  become  the  wife  of  some  honest  mechanic  -f- 
This  chance  will  slip  if  you  are  not  careful,  and  you, 
may  be  thrown  for  support  on  the  town.  Believe  it  I 
or  not,  many  a foolish  and  haughty  girl  like  yourself, 
has  come  to  such  an  end  or  a worse  one.  If  ou 


advice  is  worth  any  thing,  take  heed  to  it,  and  th?  { 


What  trust  is  here,  O Man! 

Hath  Hope  been  smitten  in  its  early  dawn? 

Have  clouds  o’ercast  thy  purpose,  trust,  or  pi  an? 
Have  faith  and  struggle  on! 

ANNE  E. 


next  time  we  call  upon  you,  we  shall  find  you  more1 
happy  in  spirits— cheerful  »m!  contented. 

OUR  JEANIE. 


GOOD-NIGHT. 

Good-night!  a word  so  often  said, 

The  heedless  mind  forgets  its  meaning; 
’Tis  only  when  some  heart  lies  dead 
On  which  our  own  was  leaning, 

We  hear  in  maddening  music  roll 
That  last  “good-night”  along  the  soul. 


The  sweet-briaT  in  the  vale  displayed 
The  brightest  Bowers  of  June; 

The  warbler  from  the  scented  shade 
Discoursed  in  sweetest  tune. 


At  <*arly  morn  and  dewy  eve 
Our  Jeanie  sought  the  lea, 

To  kiss  the  fragrant  gems,  yet  leave 
Toe  roses  on  the  tree. 


A 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A strange  whim  entered  the  head  of  Miss  Wbafce- 
; ly,  as  she  walked  one  day  in  her  spacious  park. 
She  had  been  dreaming  of  a large,  roomy  old 
house,  far  over  the  waters,  beneath  whose  roof 
I she  had  been  sheltered,  and  where  so  many  hap- 
I py  hours  had  passed.  She  had  old  friends  there 
— the  tried  and  true  ; and  she  was  not  surprised 
| that  the  wish  should  come  of  again  revisiting 
I those  once  pleasant  scenes. 

She  decided  to  go ; and,  when  the  decision  was 
a few  weeks  old,  she  stood  in  the  home  of  her 
father.  Things  looked  changed, — perhaps  the 
change  was  in  herself,  for  years  had  wrought  a 
change  in  her,  as  well  as  in  the  inanimate  objects  „ 
by  which  she  was  now  surrounded.  No  sadness 
came  over  her — no  regrets  for  the  past — only  the 
wish  that  her  father  might  have  been  longer 
spared  to  her.  No  thoughts  of  Stanton  Ross 
came  between  her  and  happiness.  And  when, 
one  day,  he  stood  before  her,  and  besought  her, 
by  the  memory  of  her  old  love  for  him,  to  accept 
the  heart  that  had  never  beat  with  love  for  aDy 
but  her,  she  calmly  told  him  she  had  never  loved 
him  ! Once,  long  ago,  she  had  loved  a glorious 
| ideal,  rich  in  truth  and  honor,  and  all  that  makes 
a soul’s  beauty — that,  for  a time,  she  fondly  but 
blindly  thought  that  he  and  that  ideal  were  one  ; 

I but  that  was  long  ago — the  dream  had  passed, 
and  scarce  a trace  was  left  in  memory. 

In  vain  he  sued,  in  vain  he  conjured  her  by 
the  memory  of  her  early  vows  to  blot  out  the 
dark  leaf  of  the  past  his  own  thoughtless  hands 
had  marred.  JJut  ehe  had  ss;d  she  <v>uld  rot  love 
him,  and  she  should  never  bestow  her  hand  where 
her  heart  was  not. 

May  stayed  but  a little  while  at  Hawthornden  ; 
for  the  new  loves  that  had  later  twined  about 
her  heart,  were  drawing  her  back  to  that  new 
home. 

When,  a few  months  later,  Stanton  Ross  knew 


“Good-night”— in  tones  that  never  die 
It  peals  along  the  quickening  ear; 

And  tender  gales  of  memory 
For  ever  waft  it  near, 

When  stilled  the  voice— 0 crush  of  pain!— 
That  ne’er  shall  breathe  “good-night”  again. 


Good-night!  it  mocks  us  from  the  grave-  - 
It  overleaps  that  strange  world’s  bound 
From  whence  their  flows  no  backward  wav  e — 
It  calls  from  out  the  ground, 

On  every  side,  around,  above, 

“Good-night,”  good-night,”  to  life  and  love! 


Good-night!  Oh,  wherefore  fades  away 
The  light  that  lived  in  that  dear  word? 
Why  follows  that  good-night  no  day? 

Why  are  our  souls  so  stirred? 

Oh,  rather  say,  dull  brain,  once  more, 
“Good-night!” — thy  time  of  toil  is  o’er! 


I 


-night!” — thy  i 

Good-night!— Now  cometh  gentle  sleep, 
And  tears  that  fall  like  welcome  rain. 
Good-night!— Oh,  holy,  blest,  and  deep, 
The  rest  that  follows  pain. 

How  should  we  reach  God’s  upper  light 
If  life’s  long  day  had  no  “good-night?” 
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Across  the  mead  wi!h  airy  tread 
She  dashed  the  damond  dew. 

Yet  never  crushedthe  violet’s  head, 

But  blest  it  wlere  it  grew. 

She  heard  the  bi  d with  russet  breast 
Give  forth  it.  matin  lay; 

And  innocenty  watched  the  nest 
Swing  on  (be  tender  spray. 

The  rosr 13  bright  upon  the  stem, 

And  pure  the  violet  wild; 

But  brighter,  purer  is  the  gem, 

A young  heart  undefiled. 

Long  did  our  gentle  Jeanie  mourn 
The  blossoms  on  the  heath, 

When  came  the  ruthless  plough  to  turn 
The  flowery  soil  bematn. 

Bat  now  the  tender  ma  d that  trod 
In  beauty  on  the  mead. 

Sleeps  lew  beneath  the  furrowed  sod 
That  Time  ploughs  o’er  the  dead. 

The  rose-'ree  waves  upon  her  breast,  ' 
And  toere  the  violeH  bloom; 

The  warbler  sings,  befide  its  nest, 

A requiem  o’tr  h r tomb. 


A MINI 

Hazel  Dell,  near  Minersville,  Schuylkill  eo.,  Pa. 


BENEFIT  OF  CLERGY. 

“I  heard  a good  story  the  other  day,”  writes  re- 
cently our  friend  and  correspondent,  Carl  Benson, 
from  Paris,  “which  may  amuse  you.  The  cure  of 
Nevermindwhere  was  called  up  in  the  middle  of 
ihe  night,  to  see  a sick  woman.  ‘Well,  my  good 
woman,’  said  he,  ‘so  you  are  very  ill,  and  require 
the  consolations  of  religion?  What  can  I do  for 
you?  ‘No,’  replied  the  old  lady,  ‘I  am  not  very 
ill:  1 am  only  nervous,  and  can’t  sleep.’  ‘How 
can  I help  that?’  asked  the  cure.  ‘Oh,  sir,  you 
alwaysyfti  me  to  sleep  so  nicely  when  I go  to  church, 
that  I thought  if  you  would  only  preach  a little 
for  me !’  ” 

It  is  not  stated  that  the  cure  waited  for  her  to 
finish  the  sentence, — Knick. 


TW  O O’CLOCK  IN  THE  MORNING 


BY  WILLIE  E.  PABOR. 


Miss  Kitty  on  tha  sofa  sat 

With  Harry  Vane,  and  close  at  that; 

When  lo!  the  oloek  gave  warning! 
And  Kitty  said — “Oh,  deary  me, 

It  cannot  be,  it  cannot  be 

Two  o’clock  in  the  morningl’% 


Without,  the  white  moon  watched  the  earth, 
Within,  the  red  fire  danced  with  mirth; 

The  lovers’  cheeks  adorning 
With  glow  made  crimson  by  the  press 
Their  lips  had  made,  in  sweet  oaress, 

At  two  o’clock  in  the  morning. 


MY  MOTHER’S  VOICE. 

My  mother’s  voice ! how  oft  doth  creep 
Its  cadence  on  my  lonely  hours, 

Like  healing  sent  on  wings  of  sleep, 

Or  dew  on  the  unconscious  flowers. 

I might  forget  her  melting  prayer 
While  pleasure's  pulses  madly  fly, 
But  in  her  still,  unbroken  air, 

Her  gentle  tones  come  stealing  by— 
And  years  of  sin  and  manhood  flee, 

And  leave  me  at  my  mother’s  knee. 


I will  not  tell  what  words  were  said; 
How  Harry’s  heart  held  Kitty’s  head, 
Parental  caution  scorning; 

I only  know  a singular  sound, 

The  eosy  chamber  walls  went  round, 
At  two  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

And  as  it  thus  was,  so  ’twill  be; 

Such  scenes  the  pensive  moon  will  see, 
And  mantel  clocks  give  warning 
To  lagging  youth  and  loving  maid, 
Who  have  the  parting  hour  delayed 
Till  two  o’clock  in  the  morning. 


r' 


Jacob  Weep? — Jacob  kiss*--! 
lifted  iq>  his  voice  and  w- 


Racluiel  was  a pretty  girl,  and  kept  bet 
-iW  clean,  we  can’t  see  that  Jacob  had  much  , 
-.-'try  about. — [N.  Y.  Globe  •» 

, How  do  you  know  but  that  she  slapped  h.> 
Je  tor  him  ? — [N-  O.  Delta.  " 

r Gentlemen  hold  your  tongues.  The  cam- 
>f  Jacob’s  weeping  was  the  refusal  of  Rachael 
o allow  him  to  kiss  her  again. — [Flag. 

It  is  our  opinion  .Jacob  wept  because^, lie 
; hadn’t  kissed  Rachael  before,  and  regretted  the 
: time  lie  had  lost. — [Age.  ° * 

Green — verdant,  one  and  all  of  ye.  This 
1 Fellow  boohooed  because  she  did  not  kiss  him 
[ iu  return. — [Manchester  Adv. 
i Pshaw  1 none  of  you  are  judges  of  human  , 
Rachael  was  the  first  girl  that  Jacobi 
and  he  got  so  scared  that  his  voice  trem- 1 
and  tears  came  trickling  down  his  cheeks. 
[Auburn  Adv. 

Jacob  was  a man  what  labored  in  the  field.  _ 
AY  hen  he  kissed  Rachael,  he  had  just  returned 
from  his  labors  and  had  not  washed  his  lips. 


OR, 

THE  WONDERS  OP  SCIENCE. 

Four  jolly  fellows  from  the  wars,  «_ 

Bent  on  a little  fun, 

Came  to  a village  inn  called  Moore’s, 

1 hat  stood  beside  a run; 

The  landlord  sent  a negro  up, 

Their  sleeping-room  to  show; 

As  calmly  he  sat  down  to  sup, 

On  Bohea  or  Pekoe! 


J ? L nature. 
* f | kissed, 

' bled,  at 


Ti  i Law  of  the  Finger-Ring. — If  a gentle- 
man vants  a wife  he  wears  a ring  on  the  first  fin- 
ger of  the  left  hand  ; if  he  is  engaged,  he  wears 
it  on  the  second  finger  ; if  married,  on  the  third  ; 
and  on  the  fourth  if  he  never  intends  to  get  mar-  p 
ried.  When  a lady  is  not  engaged,  she  wears  a 
Zt  wliTJiidXr  diamond  ri.g  „„  bar  to.  Sage,  ; if  eag.ged,  „ 
chael’s  cheek,  he  wept  for  fear  she  would  think  the  secood,  if  married,  on  the  third  ; and  on  the 

he.  was  one  of  the  “freesoilers.". — [Alb.  Free.  fourth,  if  she  intends  to  be  a maid.  When  a 

Pooh  1 pooh  ! You  are  all  in  the  spring-time'/'  gentleman  presents  a fan,  a flower,  or  trinket  to 
f life,  and  excessivelv  green.  Rachael  had,  . , , r.  , , ...  ,.  . . 

’ ' r - died  T a,  lady  with  the  left  hand,  this,  on  his  part,  is 


green, 
consckense 


Jacob 


been  eating  onions, 

[Det.  Free  Press. 

No.  gentlemen,  not  one  of  you  is  correct. 
The  reason  Jacob  wept  was  he  feared  Rachael 1 
would  tell  his  mamma. — [Jersey  Telegraph. 

Pshaw  ! You  are  all  out.  The  reason  Ja- 
cob wept  was  that  Rachael  would  not  let  him 
slop  kissing  her,  when  he  once  began. — [Penn. 
Register. 

May  he  she  hit  him. — [Yazoo  Whig. 

May  it  not  be  that  it  was  his  first  attempt  at 
kissing?  If  so,  she  ought  to  have  bij,  him. 
[Nansemond  Enq. 

Ijj  What  a long  list  of  innocents!  We  know 
for  we  have  tried  it  on.  There  were  no  tears 
shed,  and  the  good  hook  does  not  say  there 
was.  It  was  only  his  mouth  that  watered,  and 
the  lifting  up  his  voice  forced  it  out  of  his  eyes. 
. [People’s  Paper. 

Vi  1 How  philosophical!  Jacob  a “freesoiler !” 

: In  our  opinion  the  reason  why  Jacob  cried  was 
1 because  he  was  Soft  Jabe. — [National  Demo- 
crat. 

, The  cause  why  Jacob  wept  was  that  the  re- 
I ality  did  not  come  up  to  his  expectations. 
I [People’s  Paper. 

We  suppose  Jacob  wept  for  joy.  It  was  un- 

J tloubtedly  his  first  kiss,  and  as  delicious  as  a 
r?  . . . 

. weet  no.ato. 
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an  overture  of  regard  ; should  she  receive  it  with ' 
the  left  band,  it  is  considered  as  an  acceptance  ^ 
of  his  esteem  ; but  if  with  the  right  hand,  it  is 
efusal  of  the  offer.  Thus  by  a few  simple  tokens-- 
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ABIE’S  NONE  THE  WORSE  FOR  THAT. 
(rt\  What  though  the  homespun  suit  he  wears 
al‘l  Best  suited  to  the  sons  of  toil  ? 

1.J  What  though  on  coarsest  food  he  fares, 

IT  And  tends  the  loom  or  tills  the  soil  ! 

J U1  What  though  no  gold  leaf  gilds  the  tongue, 
Devoted  to  congenial  chat? 

If  right  prevails,  and  not  the  wrong, 

The  man  is  not  the  worse  for  that. 

What  though  within  the  humble  cot 
No  costly  ornament  is  seen — 

What  though  the  wife  possesses  not 
Her  satin  gowns  of  black  and  green  ! 

‘What  though  the  merry  household  band 
Half-naked  fly  to  ball  and  bat? 

If  Conscience  guides  the  heart  and  hand, 

The  man  is  none  the  worse  for  that. 

True  worth  is  not  a thing  of  dress — 

Of  splendor,  wealth,  or  classic  lore ; 

Would  that  these  trappings  we  loved  less, 
And  clung  to  honest  worth  the  more ! 
Though  pride  may  spurn  the  toiling  crowd, 
The  tattered  garb,  the  crownless  hat, 

Yet  God  and  nature  cry  aloud — 

The  man  is  none  the  worse  for  that. 

A RIDDLE. 

There  was  a thing  in  times  of  old, 

To  us  it  is  a wonder; 

In  it  there  was  a living  soul, 

Which  after  God  did  hunger. 

But  yet  this  thing  it  knew  not  God, 

Nor  ever  had  Him  seen, 

Nor  ever  felt  His  ruling  rod, 

Nor  knew  His  holy  being. 

But  yet  this  thing  obeyed  God, 

Though  it  was  no  professor, 

It  was  given  as  a rod 
To  punish  a transgessor. 

Which  never  sinned  in  all  its  days, 

It  was  so  well  behaved, 

It  never  had  one  spark  of  grace, 

’|f  i Nor  ever  will  be  saved. 

Wltstrikesu^at  a supernal  glance,  that  the  “crit- 
vV*  was  *he  whale  that  swallowed  Jonah. — TA 
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explained  by  rule,  the  passion  of  love  is  expressed.  ^ 

A LESSON  FOR  GIRLS. 

An  intelligent  gentleman  of  fortune,  says  the  ! 
Bangor  Whig,  visited  a country  village  in  Maine, 
not  far  from  Bangor,  and  was  hospitably  entertain- 
ed and  lodged  by  a gentleman  having  three  daugh- 
ters— two  of  whom  in  rich  dresses,  entertained  the 
distinguished  stranger  in  the  parlor,  while  one  kept 
herself  in  the  kitchen,  assisting  her  mother  in  pre- 
paring the  food  and  setting  the  table  for  tea,  and 
after  supper,  yt  doing  the  work  till  it  was  finally 
completed,  when  she  also  joined  her  sisters  in  the 
parlor  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening.  The  next 
morning  the  same  daughter  was  again  early  in  the 
kitchen,  while  the  other  two  were  in  the  parlour. 
The  gentleman,  like  Franklin,  possessed  a discri- 
minating mind — was  a close  observer  of  the  habits 
of  young  ladies — watched  an  opportunity,  and  whis- 
pered something  in  the  ear  of  the  industrious  one, 
and  then  left  for  a time,  but  revisited  the  same 
family,  and  in  about  one  year  the  young  lady  of 
the  kitchen  was  conveyed  to  Boston  the  wife  of  the 
same  gentleman  visitor,  where  she  now  presides 
at  an  elegant  mansion.  The  gentleman,  whose  for- 
tune she  shares,  she  won  by  a judicious  deportmeut 
and  well  directed  industry.  So  much  for  an  indus- 
■ *rious  voung  ladv. 

A Sunday  Scaooi.  Banner. — “How  do  do,  Mr. 
^Printer.  1 want  a Sunday  School  banner  printed  ; 
we’re  going  to  have  a tarin’  Fourth  of  July  Cele- 
bration, and  our  school  wants  a banner.” 

“So  they  ought,  sir.  What  will  you  have 
printed  on  it?” 

“Wall,  I don’t  know,  we  ort  to  have  a text  o’ 

; Scriptur  on  it  for  a motto.” 

1 “That  is  a good  idea — what  shall  it  be  ?” 

“Why,  I thought  this  would  he  as  good  as 
; any  : Be  sura  you’re  right,  and  then  go  ahead.” 

— Mansfield  Herald. 

MODERN  DEFINITIONS. 

Gentleman — A man  with  a fast  horse,  not  paid 
for;  fashiohable  clothes,  for  which  the  tailor  suffers; 
all  ruffle  and  no  shirt;  a cane,  a hairy  disfigurement 
of  his  frontispiece,  a long  nine  in  his  mouth,  his 
brains  missing,  and  a long  bill  for  “drinks”  at  the 

tavern. 


“Come,  Sambo  Dick,”  the  first  one  said, 
“Unscrew  my  wooden  peg; 

I cannot  sleep  upon  my  bed, 

With  thi3  confounded  leg.” 

The  negro  stared,  but  still  he  did 
What  massa  bade  him  do; 

When  sure  enough,  straight  off  it  slid, 

With  boot  and  stocking  too* 

“Darkie,  come  here,”  the  second  cried, 

“I  will  not  do  you  harm, 

I’ll  sleep  the  better  when  I’m  rid 
Of  this  confounded  arm.” 

Again  the  negro  did  obey. 

With  wonder  in  his  eye; 

And  soon  upon  the  floor  there  lay 
A leg  and  arm  hard  by. 

1 he  third  one  said:  “For  pity’s  sake, 

Good  Sambo,  now  draw  nigh, 

And  lift  my  eyelid  up  and  take 
Out  this  confounded  eye.” 

The  negro  did  as  he  was  told, 

Now  glancing  at  the  door, 

When,  lo!  an  eye  secured  by  gold, 

Fell  out  upon  the  floor. 

At  last  the  fourth  one  cried,  “Come,  Cuff, 
Before  I go  to  bed, 

I’ll  take  a little  pinch  of  snuff, 

While  you  unscrew  my  head.” 

The  negro  opened  wide  his  eyes, 

All  taken  unawares, 

When  suddenly,  to  their  surprise, 

He  darted  down  the  stairs. 

“Massa,”  he  cried,  “for  mercy’s  sake, 

Run  from  those  sons  of  evil, 

The  three  are  from  the  burning  lake, 

The  fourth  one  is  the  d 1!” 

He  said;  and  darting  from  the  door, 

He  ran  across  the  plain, 

And  though  they  searched  the  country  o’er, 
He  ne’er  was  found  again! 

Philadelphia , 1852. 


PICTURES  OF 


MEMORY. 


XKE  REAL  CHRISTIAN. 

A good  man — a real  Christian — seldom  sees  a de- 
fect in  his  neighbor.  A pure  lake  reflects  the  beau- 
tiful sky,  the  clouds,  and  the  overhanging  trees;  but, 
when  it  is  riled,  it  reflects  nothing  that  is  pure.  A 
bad  man — a real  scoundrel — seldom  sees  a good  trait  nce> 
in  the  character  of  his  neighbor.  An  imperfect  glass  ernal 
reflects 
ciency. 

i xpired  in  x!le. 


BY  MISS  ALICE  CAREY. 

Among  the  beautiful  pictures 
That  hang  on  Memory’s  wall, 

Is  one  of  a dim  old  forest, 

Thatseemeth  the  best  of  all. 

Not  for  its  gnarled  oaks  olden, 

Dark  with  the  mistletoe, 

Not  for  the  violets  golden, 

That  sprinkle  the  vale  below; 

Not  for  the  milk-white  lilies, 

That  lean  from  the  fragrant  hedge, 
Coquetting  all  day  with  the  sunbeams, 

And  stealing  their  golden  edge: 

Not  for  the  vines  on  the  upland, 

Where  the  bright  red  berries  rest, 

Nor  the  pinks,  nor  the  pale  sweet  cowslip, 
It  seemeth  to  me  the  best. 

1 once  had  a little  brother 

With  eyes  that  weie  dark  and  deep — 

In  the  lap  of  that  dim  old  forest, 

He  lieth  in  peace  asleep: 

Light  as  the  down  of  the  thistle, 

Free  as  the  winds  that  blow, 

We  roved  there,  the  beautiful  summers, 
The  summers  of  “long  ago:” 

But  his  feet  on  the  hills  grew  weary,  e*\ 
And,  one  of  the  autumn  eves, 

I made  for  my  little  brother, 

A bed  of  the  yellow  leaves. 

Sweetly  his  pale  arms  folded 
My  neck  in  a meek  embrace, 

As  the  light  of  immortal  beauty 
Silently  covered  his  face. 

And  when  the  arrows  of  sunset 
Lodged  in  the  tree-tops  bright, 

He  fell,  in  his  saint-like  beauty, 

Asleep  by  the  gate6  of  light. 

Therefore,  of  all  the  pictures 
That  hang  on  Memory’s  wall, 

That  one  of  the  dim  old  forest 
Seemeth  the  best  of  all. 


JV.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

XTRAOBp,KARr  Fla t UroN  A’es. — Charles  1 
Mng  oi  France,  was  xlravaganllv  ruffled,  but 
eedingly  xecrated.  He  xhibiied  xtraordiijary  xci 

xigency,  xcerbalion;  lie  was  xeiuplary  in  h 
■‘S  bui  xinnsicon  xamination;  lie  was  xtat, 
nothing  correctly,  but  shows  its  own  defi-  mer  xnnrtation,  xtreme  in  .vehement,  and  xiraordi 
A perfect  mirror  reflects  nothing  but  truth.  ^ x,cniPffle  xpression.  lie  was  xpatriatid  foi 

9 Messes,  and  to  xpiate  his  x-.ruvagance,  xisicj  and 


a,  tDJUU  UUuiisiyu  /Mjcoy  ' ",  V 


I thought  you  would  come  this  morning,  ma’am. 

Yes,  Edith  at  last  lias  gone; 
ro-morrow’s  a week,  aye,  just  as  the  sun  l ight  into 
her  window  shone; 

iVent  with  the  night,  the  Vicar  says,  where  endeth 

never  the  day; 

Jut  she's  left  a darkness  behind  her  here  X wish  she 

I had  taken  away. 

She  is  no  longer  with  us,  hut  we  seem  to  he  always 

with  her, 

in  the  lonely  bed  where  we  laid  her  last,  and  can’t 
get  her  to  speak  or  stir. 





A Farmhouse  Dirtfe. 


BT  ELIZABETH  BAKRETT  BROWNING, 


Hew  he  sleepeth ! having  drunken 
Weary  childhood’s  maudragcf  e, 

From  bis  pretty  eyes  have  sunken 
Pleasures  to  make  room  for  more — 

Sleeping  near  the  withered  nosegay,  rthich  he  palled 
the  day  before. 


Sequel  to  the  One  IIoss  Shay. 

Doubtless  my  readers  all  have  heard 
Of  the  “wonderful  onc-lioss  shay,” 
That  “ went  to  pieces  all  at  once” 

On  the  terrible  earthquake  day. 


II. 


Yes,  I'm  at  work ; -tis  time  I was.  I should  have 

begun  before; 

Jut  this  is  the  room  where  she  lay  so  still,  ere  they 
carried  her  past  the  door. 

thought  I never  could  let  her  go  where  it  seems  so 

lonely  of  nights; 

3ul  now  1 am  scrubbing  and  dusting  down,  and  set- 
ting the  place  to  rights. 

Vll  I l.ave  kept  are  the  flowers  there,  the  last  that 

stood  by  her  bed, 

suppose  I must  throw  them  away.  She  looked  much 
fairer  when  she  was  dead. 


Nosegays ! leave  them  for  the  waking ! 

Throw  them  earthward  where  they  grew, 
Dim  are  snch,  beside  the  breaking 
Amaranths  he  look9  unto — 

Folded  eyes  see  brighter  colors  than  the  open  ever 
do. 


But  did  they  ever  think  of  the  “boss,” 

Or  mourn  the  loss  of  him  ?_ 

The  “ ewe-necked  bay  ” (who  drew  the  “ sliay  ”) 
So  full  of  life  and  vim. 


Heaven-flowers,  rayed  by  shadows  golden, 
From  the  palms  they  sprang  beneath, 

Now  perhaps  divinely  hoiden, 

Swing  against  him  in  a wreath— 

We  may  think  so  from  the  quickening  of  his  bloom 
and  of  his  breath. 


III. 


Thank  you  for  thinking  of  her  so  much.  Kind 
thought  is  the  truest  friend, 
wish  you  hud  seen  how  pleased  she  was  with  the 
peaches  you  used  to  send. 

Jhe  tired  of  them,  too,  ere  the  end.  so  she  did  with 

all  we  tried: 

Gut  she  liked  to  look  at  them  all  the  same,  so  we  set 
them  down  by  her  side. 

Their  bloom  and  the  flush  upon  her  cheek  were  alike,  I 

I used  to  say ; 

Goth  were  so  smooth,  and  soft,  and  round,  and  both 

^^Biave  faded  away. 


Vision  unto  vision  calleth. 

While  the  young  child  dreameth  on. 

Fair,  O dreamer,  thee  befalleth 
With  the  glory  tbou  hast  won ! 

Darker  wert  tbou  in  the  garden,  yestermom,  by 
summer  sun. 


We  should  see  the  spirits  ringing 
Round  thee — were  the  clouds  away ! 

’Tis  the  child-heart  draws  them,  singing 
In  the  silent- seeming  clay— 

Singing !— Stars  that  seem  the  mutest,  go  in  music 
all  the  way. 


He  was  a wonderful  nag,  I’m  told. 
In  spite  of  his  old  “rat-tail,” 

And  tho’  he  always  minded  the  rein. 
He  laughed  at  the  snow  and  hail. 


.-  v 


He  had  the  finest  stable  in  town, 
With  plenty  of  oats  and  hay, 

And  to  the  parson’s  oft— “ Hud-dup ! 
He  never  would  answer  neigh. 


A'‘ 


To  the  parson’s  shay  he  was  ever  true, 
Tho’  her  other  felloes  were  tired, 

To  live  and  die  with  his  fianci 
Was  all  that  heart  desired. 


rv. 


f‘I  never  could  tell  you  how  kind,  too,  were  the  ladies 

I up  at  the  hall ; 

Every  noon,  or  fair  or  wet,  one  of  them  used  to  call. 
Worry  and  work  seems  ours,  but  yours  pleasant  and 


As  the  moths  around  a taper, 

As  the  bees  around  a rose, 

As  in  sunset,  many  a vapor — 

So  the  spirits  group  and  close 
Round  about  a holy  childhood,  as  if  drinking  its 
repose. 


easy  (lays; 

all  goes  smooth,  the  rich  and  poor  have 


And  when  a 

different  fives  and  ways, 
borrow  and  death  bring  men  more  close,  ’tis  joy  that 

puts  us  apurt ; 

Tis  a comfort  to  think,  though  we’re  severed  so, 
we’re  all  of  us  one  at  heart. 


V. 


“She  never  wished  to  be  smart  aud  rich,  as  so  many 

in  these  days  do, 

Nor  cared  to  go  in  on  market  days  to  stare  at  the  gay 

and  new. 

She  liked  to  remain  at  home  and  pluck  the  white 
violets  down  in  the  wood: 

She  said  to  her  sisters  before  she  died,  ‘ ’Tis  so  easy 

to  be  good.’ 

She  must  have  found  it  so,  I think;  and  that  was  the 

reason  why 

Clod  deemed  it  needless  to  leave  her  here,  so  took  her 

up  to  the  sky. 

VI. 

“The  Vicar  says  that  he  knows  she  is  there,  and 

surelv  she  ought  to  be; 

But  though  I repeat  the  words,  ’tis  hard  to  believe 
what  one  does  not  see. 

They  did  not  want  me  to  go  to  the  grave,  but  I coaid 

not  have  kept  away, 

(And  whatever  I do  I can  only  see  a coffin  and  church- 
yard clay. 

Vc  , I know  it’s  wrong  to  keep  lingering  there,  and 

wicked  and  weak  to  fret; 

Aud  that’s  why  I’m  hard  at  work  again,  for  it  helps 

one  to  forget. 


Shapes  of  brightness  overlean  thee, 

With  their  diadems  of  youth 
Striking  on  thy  ringlets  sheenly — 

While  thon  smilest — not  in  sooth 
Thy  smile— but  the  overfair  one,  dropp’d  from  some 
ethereal  mouth. 


Haply  it  is  angels’  dnty, 

During  slumber,  shade  by  shade 
To  flee  aown  the  childish  beauty 
To  the  thing  it  must  be  made, 

Ere  the  world  shall  bring  it  praises,  or  the  tomb 
shall  see  it  fade. 


He  was  much  attached  to  his  ancient  mate. 
So  the  parson  “ hitched  them  together, 
And  when  they  went  on  their  bridle  tour, 
His  heart  was  light  as  a feather. 


We  all  remember  her  awful  fate, 

On  that  sad  November  day, 

When  nothing  remained  but  a heap  of  trash. 
That  once  was  a beautiful  shay. 


O,  what  could  stir-up  the  equine  breast 
Like  this  fearful,  harrowing  blow, 
Which  put  a check  on  his  happiness 
And  filled  his  heart  with  u>( hjoa. 


VII. 


“The  yonng  ones  don’t  seem  to  take  to  work  as  theii 

mothers  and  fathers  did. 

AVe  never  were  asked  if  we  liked  or  no,  but  had  t( 
obey  when  bid. 

Tbcrc’s  Bessie  won’t  swill  the  dairy  now,  nor  Richard 

call  home  the  cows, 

And  all  of  them  cry,  ‘How  can  you,  mother?'  whet 

I carrv  the  wash  to  the  sows. 

Edith  would  drudge,  for  always  Death  the  hearth  of 
the  helpfulest  robs. 

But  she  was  so  pretty  I could  not  bear  to  set  her  on 

dirty  jobs: 

VIII. 

“I  don’t  know  how  it’ll  be  with  them  when  sorrow 

and  loss  are  theirs, 

For  it  isn’t  likely  that  they’ll  escape  their  pack  of 

worrits  and  cares. 

They  say  it’s  nn  age  of  progress  this,  and  a sight  of 

tilings  improves, 

Bnt  sickness,  and  age,  and  bereavement  seem  to  work 
in  the  same  old  grooves. 

Fine  they  may  grow,  and  that,  but  Death  as  lief  take, 
the  moth  as  the  grub. 

When  their  dear  ones  die,  I suspect  they’ll  wish 
they'd  a floor  of  their  owu  to  scrub.” 
—[Contemporary  Review.  Austin  Dobson. 


Softly,  softly  ! make  no  noises ! 

Now  he  lieth  dead  and  dnmb — 

Now  he  hears  the  aDgels’  voices 
Folding  siience  in  the  room — 

Now  he  muses  deep  the  meaning  of  the  heaven- 
words  as  they  come. 

Speak  not ! he  is  consecrated— 

Breathe  no  breath  across  his  eyes. 

Lifted  up  and  separated 
On  the  hand  of  God  be  lies, 

In  a sweetness  beyond  touching— and  in  cloistral 
sanctities. 

Could  ye  bless  him— father— mother  ? 

Bless  the  dimple  in  his  cheek  ? 

Dare  ve  look  at  one  another, 

And  the  benediction  speak  ? 

Would  ye  not  break  out  in  weeping,  and  confes» 
yourselves  too  weak  ? 

He  is  harmless— ye  are  sinful— 

Ye  are  troubled— he.  at  ease  ! 

From  his  slumber,  virtue  winful 
Floweth  outward  with  increase — 

Dare  not  bless  him ! but  be  blessed  by  his  peace— 
and  go  in  peace. 


As  he  wheeled  about,  a shaft  of  pain 
Entered  his  faithful  breast, 

As  he  there  beheld  the  sad  remains 
Of  her  whom  he  loved  the  best. 


With  a sudden  bound  and  fearful  snort 
He  sped  away  like  the  wind — 

And  a fact  most  queer  I’ll  mention  here, 
No  traces  were  left  behind. 
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we  Knew  uj?  rares  and  cro  s©3 
Crowding  round  f'ur  neighbor’s  way, 
If  we  knew  the  little  losses, 

Sot  ?ly  grievous,  day  by  day, 

Would  we  then  as  often  chide  him 
For  his  lack  of  thrift  and  gain. 

Leaving  on  his  heart  a shadow, 

Leaving  on  our  minds  a stain? 

If  we  knew  the  clouds  above  us 
Held  but  gentle  blessing  there, 

Would  we  turn  away  all  trembling 
In  our  blind  and  weak  despair? 

Would  we  shrink  from  little  shadows 
Flitting  o’er  the  dewy  grass, 

If  we  knew  the  birds  at  Eden 
Were  in  mercy  flying  past! 

It  we  knew  the  silent  story 
Quivering  through  the  heart  of  pain, 
Would  we  drive  it  with  our  coldness 
Back  to  haunts  of  vice  again? 

Life  hath  many  a tangled  crossing, 

Joy  hath  many  a break  of  woe; 

But  the  cheeks  tear-washed  are  whitest. 
Kept  in  life  are  flowers  of  snow. 

Let  us  reach  into  our  bosoms 
For  the  key  to  other  lives, 

\nd_with  love  toward  erring  nature. 
Cherish  p-od  that  still  survives; 

So  that  when  our  disrobed  spirits 
Soar  to  realms  of  light  abovo, 

IN  e i ■ v I'v  Pi’her,  love  us, 

-1  ’ “ . ii  our  ve.” 

U-ARNJ-we  TO  PRAT, 
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Entered 
Bishop  Janes. 

A PICTURE. 

JUST  as  sweetly  as  fades  the  light, 

After  the  snn  is  gone, — 

Just  as  gently  as  through  the  night 
The  steady  stars  shine  on  ; 

Just  as  softly  as  Spring  leaves  come, 

Or  snow  flakes  whiten  the  sod, 

Passed  she  out  from  an  earthly  home 
Into  the  home  of  God. 

v 

Never  the  rays  of  moon  or  sun 
Fell  on  her  face  that  day, 

And  only  a heavenly  artist’s  hand, ' 

Could  have  left  such  light  on  clay. 

We  knew  that  angel  hands  had  wrought 
Each  day,  at  the  soul  within, 

With  loving  touches  of  prayer  and  thought 
Hiding  each  trace  of  sin ; 

Sweeping  the  heavy  shade  of  pain, 

Over  the  smile  on  her  face  ; 

And  leaving  the  gleam  of  a Father’s  love, 
And  the  light  of  the  cross  in  its  place. 
<1  so  it  was — their  sweet  work  done, 
\When  the  Master  bade  them  cease, 
was  left  for  our  eyes  to  gaze  upon, 
his  beautiful  picture  of  peace 


<c  - 


i>  i ALA  it  Y E.  DODGE. 

V Aroro  “ Hearth  & Home.”} 
Knccung,  fair  In  the  twilight  gray, 

A W.utLfal  child  was  trying  to  pray; 
His  cheek  on  hie  mother’s  knee, 

His  bare  little  feet  half-hidden, 

Hie  smile  still  coming  unbidden, 

And  his  heart  brimful  of  glee. 

“1  want  to  laugh.  Is  it  naughty?  Say, 
0 mamma!  I’ve  had  such  fun  to-day, 

I can  hardly  say  my  prayers. 

I don’t  feel  just  like  praying; 

I want  to  be  out-doors  playing, 

And  run,  all  undressed,  down  stairs. 

“I  can  see  the  flowers  in  the  garden-bed 
Shining  so  pretty  and  sweet  and  red ; 
And  Sammy  Is  swinging,  I guess. 

Oh ! everything  Is  so  fine  out  there, 

I want  to  put  it  all  in  the  prayer. 
(Do  you  mean  I can  do  it  by  ’Yes’? 
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• When  I say,  ‘Now  I lay  me’— word  for  word 
[ * seems  to  me  as  If  nobody  heard. 

. Woo'd  ‘Thank  you,  dear  God,’  be  right? 

Ha  gave  me  my  mammy, 

^ And  papa,  and  Sammy— 

IO  mamma!  you  nodded  I might.” 

Hasping  his  hands  and  hiding  his  face, 
^(•nconsciooely  yearning  for  help  and  grace. 

'The  Httb  ae  now  began. 

His  m>  ‘ er’s  nod  and  sanction  sweet 
Had  mu  imu  to  choose  the  dear  Lord’s  feet, 
And  Ids  words  like  music  rau  . 

‘Tnank  you  ior  making  this  home  so  nice, 

The  flowers  and  folks,  and  my  two  white  mice. 
(I  wish  I could  keep  right  on.) 

I thank  you,  too,  for  every  day—  % 

Only  I’ui  almost  too  glad  to  pray. 

Dear  God,  I think  lam  done. 

“Now,  mamma,  rock  me— ,iu«t  a minute— 

And  sing  the  hymn  with  ‘darling’  in  It. 

I wish  I could  say  my  prayers : 

When  I get  big  I know  1 can. 

Oh!  won’t  It  be  nice  to  be  a man, 

And  stay  all  night  down  stairs!” 


The  mother,  singing,  clasped  him  tight, 
Kissing  and  cooing  her  fond  “Good-uiglit,” 
And  treasured  his  every  word. 

For  well  she  knew  that  the  artless  joy 
And  love  of  her  precious,  innocent  hoy 
Were  a prayer  that  her  Lord  had  heard, 
'v  « 
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Beautiful  f’liilil. 


B\  MAJOR  WII.LTAM  A.  IT . SIGOURNEY. 
►Author  of  “Beautiful  Snow.” 

eautiful  child  by  thy  mother’s  knee, 
i the  mystic  future,  what  wilt  thou  be? 
demon  of  sin,  or  an  angel  sublime — 

Q . polsou  Upas,  or  Innocent  Thyme — 

- . spirit  of  evil  flashing  down 

Vith  the  lurid  light  of  a flery  crown— 

>r  gliding  up  with  a shining  track, 

.ike  the  morning  9tar  that  ne’er  looks  back— 
laintiest  dreamer  that  ever  smiled, 

Vhich  wilt  tliou  be,  my  beautiful  child? 

Jeautiful  child  in  my  garden-bowers, 
i’riend  of  tho  butterflies,  birds,  and  flowers, 

?ure  as  the  sparkling  crystalline  stream, 

Jewels  of  truth  in  thy  fairy  eyes  beam: 
tVas  there  ever  a whiter  soul  than  thine 
Worshipped  by  Love  in  a mortal  shrine? 

My  heart  thou  hast  gladdenod  for  two  sweet  years 
With  rainbows  of  hope  through  mists  of  tears— 
Mists  beyond  which  thy  sunny  smile 
With  its  halo  of  glory  beams  all  the  while. 

Beautiful  child,  to  thy  look  is  given 
A gleam  serene,  not  of  earth,  but  of  heaven. 

With  thy  tell-tale  eyes  and  prattling  tongue, 
Would  thou  couldst  ever  be  thus  young. 

Like  the  liquid  strain  of  the  mocking-bird, 

From  stair  to  hall  thy  voice  is  heard. 

How  oft  in  the  garden-nooks  thou’rt  found 
With  flowers  thy  curly  head  around ! 

And  kneeling  beside  me  with  figure  so  quaint, 

Oh!  who  would  not  dote  on  my  Infant  saint? 

Beautiful  child,  what  thy  fate  shall  he 
Perchance  is  wisely  hidden  from  me. 

A fallen  star  thou  may’st  leave  my  side, 

And  of  sorrow  and  shame  become  the  bride— 
Shivering,  quivering  through  the  cold  street, 

With  a curse  before  and  behind  thy  feet— 
Ashamed  to  live  and  afraid  to  die ; 

No  home,  no  friend,  and  a pitiless  sky. 

Merciful  Father,  my  brain  grows  wild — 

Oh ! keep  from  evil  my  beautiful  child  1 

Beautiful  child,  may’st  thou  soar  above, 

A warbling  cherub  of  joy  and  love, 

A drop  on  Eternity’s  mighty  sea, 

A blossom  on  Life’s  Immortal  t ree— 

Floating  flowering  evermore 
In  the  blessed  light  of  the  golden  shore, 

And  as  I gaze  on  thy  sinless  bloom 
And  thy  radiant  face,  they  dispel  my  glooi. 

I feel  He  will  keep  thee  undefiled, 

And  his  love  proton'  - 1 ''-“11111)1! 
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feTTTnnot  thereione  detail  tho  eucu 

Ir^JU.lfCflCturTOd  home,  hetyvppn1  _t 

The  City  Over  the  River. 


TO  MRS.  II.  A.  M.— BY  EBENE.  REXFORD. 


* 


Over  the  river  there  lieth 
A city  wondrous  fair, 

And  never  the  eye  of  a mortal 
Hath  looked  on  the  glories  there, 

But  the  whispering  angels  that  gather 
At  time9,  round  each  heart  have  told 
Strange  tale9  to  me  of  the  beauty 
That  brightens  the  City  of  Gold. 


The  gates  are  of  pearl— wliito  Jasper, 
The  walls  are  of  amethyst 
As  bright  as  the  clouds  of  Summer 
By  the  sunset  glory  kissed, 

And  the  streets  of  this  far-away  city 
Are  paved  with  the  purest  gold, 
And  a tithe  of  Its  wonderful  beauty 
No  poet  ever  told. 


The  roses  of  Summer  are  blooming 
In  the  streets  of  that  fair  town, 

And  never  a blighted  blossom 
Or  leaves  that  are  dead  aiul  brown, 
But  always  a life  that  endeth 
Qh  nevei  and  never  more 
The  flowers  and  hearts  that  dwelleth 
Across  the  other  "bore. 


Tho  lillles  grow  by  the  rivers. 

Stately  and  fair  they  blow 
And  lift  their  balm  to  the  angels, 

In  their  censer-eup  of  snow. 

And  the  violets  blossom  forever 
In  the  haunts  where  the  wild  birds  sing 
And  the  fern  and  the  flowers  are  fragrant 
In  the  balm  of  eternal  Spring. 


LITTLE  AT  FIRST— MIGHTS  AT 

A traveler  through  a (lusty  road 
Strewed  acorns  on  the  iea. 

And  one  took  root  and  sprouted  up, 
Aud  grew  into  a tree  : 

Love  sought  its  shades  at  evening  time, 
To  breathe  its  early  vows, 

And  age  was  pleased,  in  heats  of  noon, 
To  bask  beneath  its  boughs  ; 

The  dormouse  loved  its  dangling  twigs, 
The  birds  sweet  music  bore ; 

It  stood  a glory  in  its  place, 

A blessing  evermore. 


MY  fairest  child,  I have  no  song  to  give  you 
N 


No  lark  could  pipe  to  tsWes  so  dull  and  grey,! 
Yet,  ere  we  part,  one  lesson  I can  leave  you 
For  every  day. 


r 


A little  spring  had  lost  its  way 
Among  the  grass  and  fern  ; 

A passing  stranger  scooped  a well. 

Where  weary  men  might  turn. 

He  walled  it  in,  and  hung  with  care 
A ladle  at  the  brink — 

He  thought  not  of  the  deed  he  did, 

But  judged  that  toil  might  drink. 

He  passed  again — and  lo  ! the  well, 

By  summers  never  dried, 

Had  cooled  ten  thousand  parched  tongues, 
And  saved  a life  beside  ! 


But  better  than  bloom  of  lillles, 
And  better  than  bloom  of  roses, 
And  sweeter  than  fern  or  pansy, 

Is  the  calm  and  deep  repose 
That  comes  to  each  heart  that  enters 
In  past  the  jasper  gates, 

To  the  gates  of  the  fair,  white  City, 
And  the  new  lif  < that  awaits. 


Often  in  dreams  1 »ee  it, 

Lying  so  far  away. 

And  I catch  a sound  of  singing, 

Aud  hear  the  viols  play. 

Aud  my  heart  goes  out  In  longing 
To  the  c ty,  wondrous  fair, 

'or  I have  some  loved  and  lost  ones, 
And  I know  I shall  Hud  them  there. 


IVo  Baby  in  the  Hon*c. 


No  baby  In  the  house,  I know— 

’Tis  far  too  nice  and  clean ; 

No  tops  by  careless  Ungers  strewn 
Upon  the  floor  are  seen ; 

No  finger  marks  are  on  the  panes, 

No  scratches  on  the  chairs, 

No  wooden  men  set  up  in  rows. 

Or  marshalled  oft'  In  pairs ; 

No  little  stockings  to  be  darned; 

AD  ragged  at  the  toes ; 

No  pile  of  mending  tc  be  done, 

No  little  troubles  to  be  soothed, 

No  little  hands  to  fold; 

No  grimmy  fingers  to  be  washed, 
No  stories  to  be  told ; 

No  tender  kisses  to  be  given, 

No  nicknames,  “Love”  and  “Mouse,' 
No  merry  frolicks  after  tea— 

No  baby  in  the  house. 


TRUE  WEALTH. 


^ OME  murmur,  when  their  sky  is  clear 
) And  wholly  bright  to  view, 
one  small  speck  o&dark  appear 
In.their  great  heayon  of  blue  ; 
jid  some  with  thankful  love  are  fill’d, 

If  but  one  streak  of  light — 
lie  ray  of  God’s  good  mercy — gild 
(The  darkness  of  their  night. 

palaces  arc  hearts  that  ask, 

In  discontent  and  pride, 
by  life  is  such  a dreaiy  task, 

And  all  good  things  denied '! 
id  hearts  in  poorest  huts  admire 
How  love  nas,  in  their  aid — 
love  that  not  ever  seems  to  tire — 

Snob  rich  provision  made. 

— Archbishop  Trend 
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A dreamer  dropped  a random  thought  ; 

’Twas  old,  and  yet  ’twas  new — 

A simple  fancy  of  the  brain, 

But  strong  in  being  true. 

It  shone  upon  a genial  mind, 

And  lo  ! its  light  became 
A lamp  of  life,  a beacon  ray, 

A monitory  flame. 

The  thought  was  small — its  issues  great. 

A watch-fire  on  the  hill. 

It  shcds’its  radiance  far  adown, 

And  cheers  the  valley  still. 


A nameless  man  amid  a crowd 
That  thronged  the  daiTy  mart, 

Let  fall  the  word  of  hope  and  love. 
Unstudied  from  the  heart. 

A whisper  on  the  tumult  thrown — 
A transitory  breath — 

It  raised  a brother  from  the  dust, 

It  saved  a soul  from  death. 

O germ  ! O fount ! O word  of  love  1 
O thought  at  random  cast! 

Ye  were  but  little  at  the  first, 

But  mighty  at  the  last  1 


THE  GATHERING  HOME. 


BY  MARY  E.  LESLIE. 


Before  they  rest  they  pass  through  the  strife. 
One  by  one ; 

Through  the  waters  of  death  they  enter  life 
One  by  one  — 

To  some  are  the  floods  of  the  river  still, 

As  they  ford  on  their  way  to  the  heavenly  hill  ; 
To  others  the  waves  run  fiercely  and  wild. 

Yet  they  reach  the  home  of  the  undefiled, 

One  by  one. 


We  too  shall  come  to  the  river  side, 

One  by  one ; 

We  are  nearer  its  waters  each  even  tide, 

One  by  one — 

We  can  hear  the  noise  and  dash  of  the  stream 
Now  and  again  through  our  life’s  deep  dream ; 
Sometimes  the  floods  all  the  banks  overflow. 
Sometimes  in  ripples  and  small  waves  go, 

One  by  one. 


Jesus  ! Rcdemcr ! we  look  to  thee. 

One  by  one  ; 

We  lift  up  our  voices  tremblingly. 

One  by  oue ; 

The  waves  of  the  river  are  dark  and  cold, 

We  know  not  the  spots  where  our  feet  may  hold  ; 

Thou  who  didst  pass  through  in  deep  midnight, 

Strengthen  us — send  us  the  staff  and  the  light 
One  by  one. 

Plant  thou  beside  us  thy  feet  as  we  tread, 

One  by  one ; 

On  thee  let  us  lean  each  drooping  head. 

One  by  one ; 

Let  but  thy  strong  arm  around  us  be  twined. 

We  shall  cast  all  our  fears  and  cares  to  the  wind 

Saviour!  Redeemer!  with  thee  in  full  view, 

Smilingly,  gladsomely,  shall  we  pass  through. 

One  by  one. 


Bo  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  he  clever; 

Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them,  all  day  long': 
And  so  make  life,  death,  aud  that  vast  forever 
One  grand,  sweet  song. 


, EEAUTIBJEJL  SNOW. 


V? 


In  the  early  part  of  the  war.  there  died  iiy 
the  Commercial  Hospital,  Cincinnati,  a your.j^ 
woman  over  whose  head  only  two  and  twenty 
[summers  had  passed.  Highly  educated  anor 
'accomplished  in  manners,  she  might  have 
shone  in  the  best  society.  But  the  ‘"il  hour 
that  proved  her  ruin  was  but  the  iu  ; /row 
childhood  ; and  having  spent  a young  ’.A  ''ip 
disgrace  and  shame,  the  poor  friendless  one 
died  a broken-hearted  outcast.  Among  her 
personal  effects  were  found,  in  manuscript 
“Beautiful  Snow,”  which  was  prepared  and 
published  by  Enos  B.  Reed,  editor  of  the 
National  Union. 


Oh  1 the  snow,  the  ? - autiful  snow. 
Filling  the  sky  and  earth  below, 

Over  the  housetops,  over  the  street, 
Over  the  heads  of  the  people  you  meet ; 
Dancing — flirting — skimmering  along, 
Beautiful  snow  1 it  can  do  no  wrong ; 
Flying  to  kiss  a fair  lady’s  cheek, 
Clinging  to  lips  in  frolicsome  freak ; 
Beautiful  snow  from  heaven  above, 

Pure  as  au  angel,  gentle  as  love. 


Oh ! the  snow,  the  beautiful  snow. 

How  the  flakes  gather  and  laugh  as  they  go, 
Whirling  about  in  maddening  fun ; 
Chasing— laughing— hurrying  by, 

It  lights  on  the  face,  and  it  sparkles  the  eye ; 
And  the  dogs  with  a bark  and  a bound 
Snap  at  the  crystals  as  they  eddy  around ; 
The  town  is  alive,  and  its  heart  in  a glow, 

To  welcome  the  coming  of  beautiful  snow ! 
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They  are  gathering  homeward  from  every  land, 

One  by  one  ; 

As  their  weary  feet  touch  the  shining  strand. 

One  by  one, 

Their  brows  are  inclosed  in  a golden  crown, 

Their  travel-stained  garments  are  all  laid  down, 

And  clothed  in  white  raiment  they  rest  on  the  mead 
Where  the  Lamb  loveth  his  chosen  to  lead, 

One  by  one. 


How  wild  the  crowd  goes  swaying  along, 

Hailing  each  other  with  humor  and  song ; 

How  the  gay  sleighs  like  meteors  flash  by, 

Bright  for  the  moment,  then  lost  to  the  eye ; 
Ringing — swinging — dashing  they  go, 

Over  the  crust  of  the  beautiful  snow ; 

Snow  so  pure  when  it  falls  from  the  sky, 

To  be  trampled  and  tracked  by  thousands  of  feet. 
Till  it  blends  with  the  filth  in  the  horrible  street. 
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Once  I was  pure  as  the  snow,  but  I fell, 

Fell  like  the  snow  flakes  from  heaven  to  hell ; 

Fell  to  be  trampled  as  filth  on  the  street, 

Fell  to  be  scoffed,  to  be  spit  on  and  beat ; 

Pleading — cursing — dreading  to  die, 

Selling  my  soul  to  whoever  would  buy ; 

Dealing  in  shame  for  a morsel  of  bread. 

Hating  the  living  and  fearing  the  dead. 

Merciful  God ! have  I fallen  so  low  ? 

And  yet  I was  once  like  the  beautiful  snow. 

Once  I was  fair  as  the  beautiful  snow. 

With  an  eye  like  a crystal,  a heart  like  its  glow; 

Once  I was  loved  for  my  innocent  grace — 

Flattered  and  sought  for  the  charms  of  my  face,--,  ( 

Fathers — mothers — sisters — all, 

God  and  myself  I have  lost  by  my  fall ; / j ‘ /y  , 

The  veriest  wretch  that  goes  shivering  by,  \,/  • 

Will  make  a wide  sweep  lest  I wander  too  ni  ^ v 
For  all  that  is  on  or  above  me  I know,  - 

There  is  nothing  so  pure  as  the  beautiful  snow. 

How  strange  it  should  he  that  this  beautiful  snow 
Should  fall  on  a sinner  with  nowhere  tp  go  1 
How  strange  it  should  be  when  the  night  comes 
again,  'r* 

If  the  snow  and  the  ice  struck  my  desperate  brain,  U 
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Fainting — freezing — dying  alone. 

Too  wicked  for  prayer,  too  weak  for  a moan 
To  be  heard  in  the  streets  <5f  the  crazy  town, 
Gone  mad  in  the  joy  of  snow  coming  down ; 
To  he  and  to  die  in  my  terrible  woe, 

With  a bed  and  a shroud  of  the  beautiful  snow. 


Helpless  and  foul  as  the  trampled  snow, 

Sinner,  despair  not ! Christ  stoopeth  low 
To  rescue  the  soul  that  is  lost  in  sin, 

And  raise  it  to  life  and  enjoyment  again. 
Groaning — bleeding — dying  for  thee, 

The  Crucified  hung  on  the  cursed  tree ; 

His  accents,  of  mercy  fall  soft  on  thine  ear. 

“Is  there  mercy  for  Hie  ? Will  he  heed  my  weaF 
prayer  ?” 

O God ! in  the  stream  that  for  sinners  did  flow, 
Wash  rue,  and  I shall  he  whiter  than  snow . 


jets. 

liana  in  hand  with  angels, 

Through  the  world  we  go; 

Brighter  eyes  are  on  us 
Than  we  blind  ones  know; 

Teuderer  voices  cheer  us 
Than  we  deaf  ones  own; 

Never,  walking  heavenward, 

Can  we  walk  alone. 

Hand  in  hand  with  angels, 

In  the  busy  street, 

By  the  winter  hearth-fires, 

Everywhere  we  meet — 

Though  tfifl edged  and  songless — 

Birds  of  Paradise : 

Heaven  looks  at  us  daily, 

Out  of  human  eyes. 

Hand  in  hand  with  angels, 

Walking  every  day, 

How  the  chain  may  lengthen, 

None  of  us  can  say  : 

Yet  we  know  it  reaches 
From  earth’s  lowliest  o^e 
To  the  lofty  seraph 
Standing  in  the  sun. 

Hand  in  hand  witlYangels  ! 

Blessed  so  to  be  !* 

Helped  are  the  helpers  ! 

Giving  light,  they  see  ! 

He  who  aids  another 
Blesses  more  than  one, 

Sinking  earth  he  grapples 
To  the  Great  White  Throne. 

— Lucy  Larzom. 

Ave  Maria. 

How  gentV  sinks  the  evening  sun, 

That  speaks  a day  of  duty  done, 

And  bids  us  rest  from  care. 

How  sweet  the  parting  hour  of  day, 

As  twilight  shrouds  the  glimmering  ray, 

And  tells  the  hour  of  prayer. 

Sacred  the  scene — the  spot  more  dear— 

'Tis  holy  ground  ! for  Go<ys  here. 

A Common  Alternative. 

“Say  what’s  to  be  done  with  this  window,  dear  Jack  ? 
The  cold  rushes  through  it  at  every  crack  !” 

Quoth  Jack  . “ I know  little  of  carpenter  craft; 

But  1 think,  my  dear  wife,  you  will  have  to  go  through 
The  very  same  process  the  rest  of  us  do — 

That  is,  you  must  ’list,  or  submit  to  the  draft.” 

— Vanity  Fair 


J*  '--  ..  ..rS  "TBSES! 

Is  itraiping,  little  flower? 

Ke  glad  of  raia  ! 

loo  much  rain  would  wither  thee— 

’Twill  shine  again. 

The  clouds  are  very  black,  ’tis  true, 

But  just  behind  them  shines  the  blue. 

Alt  thofi  weary,  tender  heart? 

Be  glad  of  pain  ; 

In  sorrow  sweetest  things  will  grow, 

As  flowers  id  rain. 

God  walches,  aud  thou  wilt  have  sun 
-[4eoii  ° Cl0U<3s  theu’  Per,ect  work  have  done. 


“Woman  a Snare.” 

Come  tell  me  where  the  maid  is  found, 

Whose  heart  can  love  without  deceit. 

And  I will  range  the  world  around 
To  sigh  one  moment  at  her  feet.  — Moore. 


Fact  and  Humor. 

The  three  best  medicines  in  the  world 

are  warmth,  abstinence  and  repose. 

Why  is  a lean  dog  like  a man  in  medi- 

, tation?  Because  lie’s  a thin  cur. 

Mrs.  Partington  wants  to  know  if  the 

A pope  sent  any  of  his  bulls  to  the  cattle  show  ? 

Throw  a chimney-sweep  into  the  riyer 

if  you  would  make  a clean  sweep  of  him. 

If  we  only  knew  it,  our  retreats  are  of- 
ten our  best  and  wisest  advances. 

The  safest  calculations  are  those  in 

which  something  is  allowed  for  miecalcula- 


c\i  tuns. 

First  a fi 

jv,  to  admire  it  is 
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fine  gown,  and  then  a fine  man 
the  order  of  a young  lady’s 

wishes. 

It  is  as  bad  to  carry  the  spirit 
j peace  into  war)  as  to  carry  the  spirit  of  wa: 
Q into  peace 

lV  He  who  openly  tells  his  friends  all  tha 

v ' he  thinks  of  them,  may  expect  that  they  wil 
I secretly  tell  his  enemies  much  that  they  don’t 
. ' j!  think  of  him. 
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The  seat  of  perfect  contentment  is  not 

the  heart,  but  in  the  head  ; every  individ- 
1 y ual  being  thoroughly  satisfied  with  his  own 
ii.  proportion  of  brains. 

The  man  who  forgets  a great  deal  that 

has  happened,  has  a better  memory  than  he 
who  remembers  a great  deal  that  never  hap- 
pened. 

No  doubt  a thousand  political  opinions 

must  pass  away  as  dreams,  which  our  ances- 
tors and  ourselves  have  worshipped  as  revela- 
tions. 

It  is  a common  thing  with  some  peo- 
ple to  fancy  that  nothing  can  by  any  possi- 
bility be  very  important  about  which  they  are 
i permitted  to  know  nothing. 

Wisdom  is  an  ocean  that  has  no  shore  ; 

1 its  prospect  is  not  terminated  by  a horizon  ; 
) ; its  centre  is  everywhere,  and  its  circumfer- 
ence  nowhere. 

Those  who  blW1  promises 

* of  thel,na  .t,  build  caitftS  lif  he  air  ; thoso 

< . >d'»  “*-■  • / 
c , tit  hat  the  ■* — 

JU  -,'uel  thorn. 

I saw  a sweet-faced  mot 
In  file’s  hushed  event 
mile,  grateful  thattbi 
With  such  a gloriou 

fe  ther  never  v> 
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A Song  to  bring  SI  eep. 

Two  little;  eyes, 

Two  little  lips, 

Two  little  hands, 

Two  little  feet ; 

What  shall  we  ask  for  them  all? 

Two  little  eyes, 

Blue,  blue, 

Blue  as  the  azure  deep  of  the  skies, — 

Now  so  roguish— now  wondrous  wise. 

Solemn  and  funny,  all  in  twink, 

Changing  and  changing  with  every  wink. 
What  shall  we  ask  for  those  little  eyes? 

Open  them,  Lord, 

To  see  in  thy  Word, 

Wondrous  things ; 

Light  them  with  love, 

And  shade  them  above 
With  angel’s  wings. 

Two  little  lips, 

Red,  red, 

Red  as  the  flaming  coral  tips, 

Sweet  as  the  rose  the  wild-bee  side, 

Singing  and  prattling  all  day  long, 

And  kissing  and  with  coaxing  witchery  strong 
What  shall  we  ask  for  these  little  lips? 

From  thine  altar,  Lord  above, 

Touch  those  lips  with  tire  of  love; 

Pure,  pure,  let  them  be, 

Speaking  holy  melodies 
Out  of  a holy  heart,  that  rise 

Warm,  bright,  up  to  thee! 

Two  little  hands ! 

Busy,  busy, 

Busy  a9  a bird,  and  busy  as  a bee, 

Gathering  “funny  things”  for  me, 

Weaving  webs,  and  “building  a house 
Just  the  size  for  a wee,  wee  mouse.” 

What  shall  we  ask  for  these  little  hands? 

Lord,  with  wisdom  filled, 

Teach  these  hands  to  build 
Thine  own  temple, 

Let  them  skillful  be, — 

Cunning  to  work  for  thee 
By  thine  example. 

Two  little  feet ! 

Nimble,  nimble, 

Trot-foot  and  Light-foot,  Oh,  what  a pair : 
Now  here,  now  there,  now  everywhere; 
Running  of  errands,  dancing  in  glee, 

Skipping  and  jumping  merrily! 

What  shall  we  ask  for  these  little  feet? 

Lead  them  a blessed  pilgrimage, 

From  childhood  through  to  saintly  age, 

Dear  Lord,  we  pray : 

Hold  them  a light  In  the  dim  (lark  night, 
And  out  of  the  narrow  path  of  the  right 
Ne'er  let  them  stray  I 

Two  little  eyes— closed ! 

Two  little  lips — shut ! 

Two  little  hands— clasped ! 

Two  little  feet— still. 

God  give  my  darling  pleasant  dreaui9 ! 
f.ittle  T.ips, 


Were  there  no  night  we  could  not  read  the  stars, 

The  heavens  would  turn  into  a blinding  glare : 

Freedom  is  best  seen  through  the  prison  bars, 

And  rough  seas  make  the  haven  passing  fair. 

We  cannot  measure  Joys  but  by  their  loss ; 

When  blessings  fade  away,  we  see  them  then  . 

Our  richest  clusters  grow  around  the  cross,  y 

And  in  the  night-time  angels  sing  to  men.  t 

The  seed  must  first  lie  buried  deep  in  earth, 

Before  the  lily  opens  to  the  sky ; 

So  “ light  is  sown,”  and  gladness  has  its  birth 
In  the  dark  deeps  where  we  can  only  cry. 

" Life  out  of  death  ” is  heaven’s  unwritten  law ; 

Nay,  it  is  written  in  a myriad  forms ; 

The  victor’s  palm  grows  on  the  fields  of  war. 

And  strength  and  beauty  are  the  fruit  of  storms. 

Come  then,  my  soul,  be  brave  to  do  and  bear : 

i hy  life  is  bruised  that  it  may  be  more  sweet ; 

The  cross  will  soon  be  left,  the  crown  we’ll  wear — 

Nay,  we  will  cast  it  at  our  Saviour’s  feet. 

And  up  among  the  glories  never  told, 

Sweeter  lhan  music  of  the  marriage  bell, 

Our  hands  will  strike  the  vibrant  harp  of  gold 
To  the  glad  song,  “ He  doeth  all  things  well.” 

lm  [Sunday  Magazine 

BEAUTIFUL  AND  POINTED. 

To  an  afflicted  mother,  at  the  grave  of  her  deceased  chif 
it  was  said,  “There  was  once  a shepherd,  whose  tender  pa 
toral  oare  was  over  his  flock  night  and  day.  One  she* 
would  neither  hear  his  voice  nor  follow  him;  he  took  up  h( 
little  lamb  in  his  arms — then  the  shoep  came  after  him.” 

LOVE,  THE  DOOR.  TO  GOD. 

Without  stur  or  angel  for  their  guide. 

Who  worehip  God,  shall  find  him.  Humble  love. 
And  not  proud  reason,  keeps  the  door  of  heaven; 

Love  finds  admission,  where  proud  science  fails. 


Little  lips,  so  gently  pressing 
Little  Angers,  soft,  caressing : 

Oh,  the  bosom  of  a mother 
Knows  more  joy  than  any  other. 

Little  feet,  so  early  straying, 

Little  wills,  soon  disobeying : 

Oh,  the  bosom  of  a mother 
Knows  more  care  than  any  other ! 

Little  knees,  our  stiff  knees  shaming, 
Little  lisps,  the  father  naming; 

Oh,  this  father’s  heart  a mother 
Knows  more  truly  than  another ! 

Oh,  the  love-links  of  a mother, 
Stronger  far  than  any  other ; 

God  has  wedded  every  chain 
In  the  infant’s  heart  and  braid ! 


/ 


THE  GOLDEN  SIDE. 

THERE  is  many  a rest  on  the  road  of  life, 

If  we  only  would  stop  to  take  it; 

And  many  atone  from  the  better  land. 

If  the  querulous  heart  would  wake  it. 

To  the  sunny  soul  that  is  full  of  hope, 

And  whose  beautiful  trust  ne'er  faileth. 

The  grass  is  green  and  the  flowers  are  bright, 
Though  the  wintry  storm  prevaileth. 

Better  to  hope,  though  the  clouds  hang  low, 

And  to  keep  the  eyes  still  lifted; 

For  the  sweet  blue  sky  will  soon  peep  through. 

When  the  ominous  clouds  are  lifted. 

There  was  never  a night  without  a day, 

Nor  an  evening  without  a morning: 

And  the  darkest  hour,  the  proverb  goes, 

Is  the  hour  before  the  dawning. 

There  is  many  a gem  in  the  path  of  life, 

Which  we  pass  in  our  idie  pleasure, 

That  is  richer  far  than  the  jewelled  crown  ., 
Or  the  miser's  hoarded  treasure; 

It  may  be  the  love  of  a little  child, 

Or  a mother’s  prayer  to  heaven, 

Or  only  a beggar’s  grateful  thanks 
Fer  a cup  of  water  given. 

Better  to  weave  in  the  web  of  life 
A bright  and  golden  Ailing 
And  to  do  God’s  will  with  a ready  heart. 

And  hands  that  are  swift  and  willing. 

Than  to  snap  the  delicate  silver  threads 
Of  our  curious  lives  asunder; 

And  then  heaven  blame  for  the  tangled  ends, 

And  sit  to  grieve  and  wonder. 


SOWING. 

Are  we  sowing  seeds  of  kindness  ? 

They  shall  blossom  bright  ere  long. 
Are  we  sowing  seeds  of  discord  ? 

They  shall  ripen  into  wrong. 

Are  we  sowing  seeds  of  honor  V 
They  shall  bring  forth  golden  grain. 
Are  we  sowing  seeds  of  falsehood  ? 

We  shall  yet  reap  bitter  pain. 
Whatsoe’er  our  sowing  be, 

Heaping , we  its  fruits  must  see. 


“All  is  Well.” 

* * 

ry  heart  bends  lightly  to  the  breeze, 
^scaping  from  each  rougher  blast, 

, *Bv  bowing  low  at  Fate's  decrees*  ,/ 

In  meekness  till  the  storm  is  past;  • 

Ami  lifting  then  a radiant  eye. 

When  late  the  raging  tempest  fell, 

It  sees  the  lifted  clouds  on  high. 

Ami  inly  whispers.  “ All  is  well.” 

The  ills  that  o’er  my  spirit  sweep. 

Like  winds  that  o’er  the  waters  blow, 

But  mar  the  surface  qf  the  deep. 

And  leave  it  calm  and  still  below. 

The  eye  of  Faith  serenely  sees 
The  troubled  wa\^ anger  swell, 

Ami,  bending  lig\itrty  to  Urn  breeze. 

Quick  whispers  somy,  ••'All  is  well.” 
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not  tnereione  detail  the  eucuf 

r.  CJ^cr  returned  bogie,  bctw^^n-  tj* 
SUSP  VlMsCUOOL  FESTIVAL.  1]  xa 
On  Thursday  evening,  Feb.  28th, 
e Sunday-school  of  the  Laurel  Street 
. E^lburch,  in  the  city  of  Worces 


Sold  a fair  and  festival.  The  efli- 
ent  superintendent  of  the  school  — 
r.  II.  W.  Willson  — had  prepared  a 
.-ogramme  of  literary  exercises,  con- 
ning mostly  of  music  and  readings 
/die  the  good  ladies  bad  made  ample 
/“■ovision  far  the  wants  of  the  body, 
was  an  evening  of  delightful  Chris- 
in  sociality  — a rare  occasion  — real- 
ing  a handsome  substantial  benefit  to 
le  Church  and  school, 
jrof.  A.  S.  Roe,  of  the  High  School, 
as  announced  to  give  the  readings, 
at  sudden  sickness  and  sorrow  kept 
ini  at  home.  The  beautiful  “ Baby 
ell  ” of  bis  household,  his  darling  Ad- 
ie  Estelle,  had  slipped  back  into  that 
aradise  out  of  which,  less  than  three 
ears  before,  she  had  wandered  into 
fis  dark  wonderland  of  earth.  Rev. 

/.  M.  Simons,  of  the  Webster  Square 
burch,  was  called  upon  to  take  Prof. 

■ oe’s  place  as  reader  of  the  evening. 

[e  began  his  readings  with  the  tender 
nd  touching  piece  which  we  print  bc- 
>w,  prefacing  his  reading  with  the  fol- 
>wing  remarks : — 

“Prof.  Roe  was  to  have  read  to  you 
j|>nigbt,  and  we  have  just  been  told 
■I  .-by  he  is  not  here.  The*  why’ answers 
the  simple  explanation  we  cull  for,  but 
jo  Prof.  Roe  bimsc'lf  the  ‘ why  ’ will 
Jot’be_so  easily  answered  ; it  will  be 
erplexing,  with  a strange  sign i fi- 
ance. Ooly  fiith's  vision  of  a golden 
t urease,  the  top  of  which  is  at 
eaven’s  door,  and  only  ears  at  uned 
o hear  the  echoing  clamber  and  elat- 
er  of  little  feet  pattering  upon  it,  will 
vail  to  explain  to  our  brother  the 
nournful  mystery  of  that  dark-lettered 
why.’  How  deeply  must  we  all  share 
.is  grief!  This,  indeed,  is  the  winter 
f our  desolation.  However,  let  us 
hank  God,  our  Father  and  Saviour, 
hat  we  already  feel  the  breath  of  the 
pring  morning,  as  it  comes  to  our 
ired  sense,  blown  from  the  sunny  hill- 
ops  of  the  far-off  summer-land.  How 
nany  of  ours  have  died,  and  in  dying 
ilessed  us — fathers,  mothers,  friends; 
he  loved  companions  of  many  years  of 
appy  life ; the  ‘ sweet-lipped  babes,' 
ho  broke  from  our  embrace  when  we 
ould  hold  them  no  longer!  They 
pave  slipped  into  the  everlasting  si- 
ences,  whither  we  ourselves  shall  soon 
jave  gone.  Oh,  what  meetings  and 
reetings  await  U3  ‘ over  there ! ’ 

“ I therefore  dedicate  the  reading  of 
"mis  first  piece  of  the  evening,  as  an 
‘ixpression  of  the  sympathy  we  all  feel 
with  our  brother,  in  the  (I  will  not  say 
untimely,  for  there  are  no  untimely 
[things  in  Divine  providence)  prema- 
jture  blasting  of  the  beautiful  rose-bud 
iwhich  but  yesterday  crimsoned  with  a 
double-cheeked  blush  in  his  flower-gar- 
den. 

A delicate  bud 
Of  the  immortal  flower,  that  will  unfold 
And  come  to  its  maturity  in  heaven.’  ” 

The  piece  is  anonymous,  and  is  en- 
titled, — 

TRANSPLANTED. 

The  gardener  came  into  his  garden, 
l\'Tt  was  very  fair  to  see ; 

J bis  Lord  walked  siowly  beside  him, 
e,  joking  at  shrub  and  iree; 


they  came  to  a tender  flower, 

A frail,  but  a beautiful  thing, 

That  drooped  its  snow-white  petals 
Like  a bird  with  a broken  wing. 

> 

“ I tbiDk,”  said  the  gardener,  claspin 
The  flower  with  a gentle  hand, 

“ This  plant  is  much  too  tender 
For  the  winds  of  this  lower  lanl. 


I watched  with  a mother’s  fond  delight, 

By  the  side  of  my  sleeping  boy. 

X kissed  the  forehead  so  pure  and  white, 

And  the  lids  that  shaded  the  blue  eyes  bright, 
And  my  heart  was  full  of  joy. 


“ I marvel  if,  even  with  shelter, 
’Twill  thrive  in  this  coarser  earth, 
Where  cold  dews  fail  upon  it; 

’Tis  a plant  of  priceless  worth.’’ 


Now  his  Lord  bad  another  gardeD, 
Its  gates  were  of  pearl  and  gold; 
And  its  slopes  were  nearer  heaven 
Than  this  land,  so  drear  and  cold. 


I guarded  the  treasure  with  jealous  care 
Which  the  year  to  me  had  given, 

For  I feared  the  angel  of  death  would  come, 
And  I knew  the  sunlight  would  leave  my  home 
If  the  babe  from  my  arms  was  riven. 


I whispered  often  a little  prayer 
For  our  Father  in  Heaven  to  hear : 
u Thou  knowest  the  grief  that  would  wring  my 
heart 

If  I and  the  child  of  ray  love  should  part. 

May  his  life  in  Thy  sight  be  dear  !” 


There  never  the  sun  gave  languor, 

There  never  the  east  wind  blew, 

And  the  provident  care  of  the  Mastei’s  hand, 
Was  tender  as  sun  or  dew. 


Softly  the  seasons  came  and  went 
And  the  years  sped  quickly  away. 

The  baby  had  grown  from  my  arms  so  fast 
That  the  child  had  become  a man  at  last, 
Since  I stood  by  his  crib  that  day. 


The  Lord  looked  down  on  the  flower, 
And  His  heart  went  out  to  its  need ; 
“ ’Tis  just  the  plant  for  my  garden  — 
A plant  of  celestial  seed.” 


Low  in  the  west  sank  the  dying  sun, 

When  I stood  by  his  bed  once  more. 

His  brow  was  damp  with  the  dew  of  death. 
And  through  pallid  lips  came  the  feeble  breath, 
For  life’s  journey  was  almost  o’er. 


Gently  the  daylight  faded  out, 

And  the  twilight  settled  down  : 

The  sun’s  last  rays  were  lost  in  the  sea, 
That  emblem  meet  of  eternity, 

And  the  soul  of  my  child  had  flown. 


Tbe  gardener  loosened  (he  fibres 
Raised  tbe  plant  for  the  Lord  to  see; 

Then  the  gracious  Master  said,  with  a smile, 
“ Give  the  sweet  flower  to  Me.” 


Ah  ! life  has  been  sadder  since  that  day 
Than  it  ever  was  before. 

But  I patiently  wait  for  the  day  to  come, 
When  my,boy  shall  welcome  hi6  mother  home 
Sweet  home,  on  the  glorified  shore  ! 

Dec.  31st,  1872; 


And  into  the  gates  that  were  golden, 
And  over  the  fadeless  plain, 

And  close  by  the  wonderful  river  of  life, 
He  planted  the  flower  again. 


THE  WATER-MILL. 


And  there,  in  a deathless  splendor, 
It  blooms  and  brightens  to-day; 
And  there,  in  an  endless,  marvelous 
It  will  brighten  alway. 


light, 


Listen  to  the  water-mill  all  tie  livelong  day. 

How  th.  creaking  of  the  wheels  wears  the  hours 
away;  *1  «**  . 

Languidly  the  water  glides  useless  on  and  still, 
Never  coming  back  again  to  Hie  water-mill ; 

And  a proverb  haunts  my  laind  as  the  spell  is  cast, 
The  mill  will  never  grind  syith  the  water  that  has 
passed. 


There  shall  never  be  want  of  tending, 
Nor  lack  of  love  nor  of  care; 

For  the  Lord  of  the  garden  so  near 
heaven. 

Is  Lord  of  the  here.atyl  there. 


to 


— i- 


A MOTHER’S  OFFERING. 


Take  the  lesson  to  yourself,  loving  heart  and  true, 

Holden  years  are  passing  by,— youth  is  passing 
too,— 

Try  to  make  the  most  of  lifejfose  no  honest  way; 

All  that  you  can  call  your  own  lies  in  this  to-day  : 

Power,  Intellect,  and  strength,  maynot,  cannot 
last,  ■* 

The  mill  will  never  grind  with  the  water  that  has 
passed. 


BY  HOOD  ALSTON, 


Take  otir  little  rosebud,  Jesus  I 
To  thy  garden  in  the  slies — 
"Where  flowers  bloom  immortal, 
Where  springtime  never  dies. 
Perfumed  breeaes  fill  the  air, 
All  is  joy  and  beauty  ; there 
Take  our  little  rosebud,  Jesus  1 
Home  to  thy  teuder  care. 


Take  our  little  jewel,  Jesus  ! 

Add  it  to  thy  crown  of  light — 

That  we  may  see  it  ever  shining — 
Shining  ever  light. 

And  it  shall  he  a token 

Of  the  words  that  thou  hast  spoken. 

T ake  our  little  jewel;  Jesus  ! 

Tho'  a mother's  heart  be  broken. 


O I the  wasted  hours  of  life  that  have  flitted  by  1 

O!  the  good  we  might  have  done,  lost  without  a 
sigh ! 

Love,  that  we  might  once  have  saved  with  but  a 
single  word; 

Thought  conceived,  but  never  penned,  perishing 
unheard  1 

Take  the  lesson  to  your  heart,  take,  O!  hold  it 
fast, 

The  mill  will  never  grind  with  the  water  that  has 
passed. 

— From  the  German,  by  Geo.  H.  Knight. 


Take  our  little  precious,  Jesus  ! 
How  we  loved  it  from  its  birth  ! 

Tis  all  we  have  in  heaven  — 

’Twas  all  we  had  on  earth. 

From  thee  it  came,  to  thee  has  flown 
And  left  a mother  doubly  lone — 
Take  our  little  precious.  Jesus  ! 
JThy  will  not  mine  be  done.” 

Take  our  little  Johnnie,  Jesus  I 
Oar  precious  little  boy  I 
A father’s  cherished  darling, 

A mother’s  only  joy. 

Angels  took  him  up  to  thee — 

Thou  lamb  of  Calvary  1 
Take  our  little  Johnnie,  Jesus  ! 

To  dwell  immortally. 


THINK,]  SPEAK,  AND  LIVE  TRULY 
“ T n fir  must  life  true  thyself, 

If  tVou  tbe  truth  wouldst  teach; 

Thy  soul- must  overflow,  if  thou 
Another  soul  wouldst  reach; 

It  needs  the  oversowing  - 

To  give  the  lips  full  speech. 

Think  truly,  and  thy  thought  t 

Shall  the  world's  famine  feed; 

Speak  truly,  and  thy  word 
Shall  be  a fruitful  seed ; 

Live  truly,  and  thy  life  shall  be 
A great  and  noble  creed.” 


"Suflfer  little  children  to  come  unto  me  and  forbid 
hem  not,  tor  ot  such  is  th©  kingdom  of  heaven.’’ 

v:u 


mrough  borders  of  odorous  roses, 

[‘  Through  liiy-beds  purple  and  white, 
thickets  enkindled  with  crimson. 


irisoned  the  light,—' 


THE  EMPTY  SHOES. 

Oh.  blessed  trust ! whatever  else  betide, 

G«A’«  Gates  of  Gold  are  ever  opened  wide, 

When  infant  feet  press  up  the  other  side. 

********** 

Only  two  tiny,  smooth- worn  Shoes! 

Two  stirless,  voiceless  shoes ! 

And  yet,  I can’t  refuse 
The  lessons  they  teach  to  my  spirit  ear; 

I can  but  hear 

The  messages  of  love  they  bring, 

The  words  of  hope  they  utter  near, 

The  echoed  songs  they  sing. 

They  whisper  to  me  of  their  sundered  bond, 

Of  the  Vale  of  Dark,  and  the  Light  Beyond; 

Of  the  kind,  strong  Hand, 

That  our  darling  led, 

Thro’  the  silent  pathways  of  the  Dead, 

To  the  Better  Land. 

They  tell  me  of  earthly  paths  untrod; 

They  lead  me  up  to  the  Streets  of  God; 

And  they  show  me  the  Gate  where  she  passed  in, 

Her  garments  unstained  by  the  soil  of  Sin; 

And,  as  I sit  in  this  shrouded  room, 

They  scatter  the  gloom, 

And  the  night  is  aglow  with  light  and  bloom. 

Oh,  wee,  worn  Shoes!  ye  are  richer  to  me 
Than  are  gold  and  gems  of  mine  and  sea! 

.For  the  bliss  ye  speak  is  not  bought  and  sold— 

More  priceless  than  gems,  more  enduring  than  gold— 
And  her  Sandals  of  Joy  can  never  grow  old. 

The  Sandals,  love-wrought,  which  her  feet  infold. 

Oh,  the  dainty,  dimpled  feet! 

Cherub  feet,  with  glory  shod, 

On  the  street 

Paved  with  Pearl  and  Amethyst, 

Where  they  ramble,  as  they  list, 

Up  and  down  the  radiant  highways. 

Through  the  music-haunted  by-ways, 

By  the  thronging  angels  trod, 

In  the  city  called  the  Beautiful— the  Paradise  of  God. 

Oh,  the  waiting  little  feet! 

Safe,  within  the  Sure  Retreat, 

Safe,  so  near  the  Mercy  Seat; 

They  shall  wander  ne’er  again 
On  the  slippery  slopes  of  Pain, 

Never  grope,  nor  tire,  nor  stumble  in  earth’s  darkness 
or  its  rain, 

Safe  for  aye,  from  sin  and  sorrow, 

Till  the  dawn  of  some  To-morrow, 

When,  adown  the  Heavenly  Street, 

We  shall  greet 

The  on-coming  of  the  welcome,  and  the  patter  of  the 
feet. 

—Stephen  P.  Driver. 


The  Little  Ones. 

Oh,  when  at  dawn  the  children  wake, 

And  patter  up  and  down  the  stairs, 
i The  flowers  and  leaves  a glory  take, 

The  rosy  light  a splendor  shares 
That  nevermore  these  eyes  would  see, 

If  my  sweet  ones  were  gone  from  me. 

And  when  at  eve  they  watch  and  wait 
' To  fold  me  in  their  arms  so  while, 

My  burdens,  whether  small  or  great, 

Are  charmed  away  by  calm  delight; 

And,  shutting  cut  the  world,  I live 
The  purest  moments  life  can  give. 

But  when  at  bod-time  round  me  kneel 
Wee,  tender,  loving,  white-robed  lorms, 
With  hand  upraised  in  loud  appeal 

Ah.  then  are  hushed  lite’s  weary  storms, 
And  heaven  seems  veiy  near  to  me, 

With  my  sweet  darlings  round  my  knee! 

— Baldwin’s  Monthly. 
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Ay,  true  it  is,  our  dearest,  best  beloved, 

Of  us  unknowing,  are  by  us  unknown, 

That  from  our  outward  survey  far  removed,  Jm 
Deep  down  they  dwell,  unfathomed  and  alqiie. 
Hr' 

We,  gaze  on  their  loved  faces,  hear  their  speech, 
The  heart’s  most  earnest  utterance,  — yet  feel 
(Something  beyond  nor  they  nor  we  can  reach  j 
, Something  they  never  can  on  earth  reveal. 


Dearly  they  loved  us,  — -we  returned  our  be^fp 
They  passed  from  earth,  and  we  divined  them  not : 
As  though  the  centre  of  each  human  breast 
Were  a sealed  chamber  of  unuttered  thought. 

Hidden  from  others,  do  we  know  ourselves  ? 

Albeit  the  surface  takes  the  common  light, 

Who  hath  not  felt  that  this  our  being  shelves 
Down  to  abysses,  dark  and  infinite ! 

As  to  the  sunlight,  some  basaltic  isle 

Upheaves  a scanty  plain,  far  out  from  shore, 

But  downward  plungeth  sheer  walls  many  a mile, 
’Xeath  the  unsunned  ocean  floor. 

So  some  small  light  of  consciousness  doth  play 
On  the  surface  of  our  being:  but  the  broad 
And  permanent  foundations  every  way 
Pass  into  mystery,  — are  hid  in  God. 

The  last  outgoings  of  our  wills  are  ours  : 

What  moulded  them,  and  fashioned  down  below, 
And  gave  the  bias  to  our  nascent  powers,  — 

We  cannot  grasp  nor  know. 


0 Thou!  on  whom  our  blind  foundations  lean, 

In  whose  hand  our  will’s  primal  fountains  be, 

We  cannot  — but  Thou  canst  — oh,  make  them  clean  ! 
We  east  ourselves  on  Thee. 


From  the  foundations  of  our  bejng  breathe 

Up  all  their  darkened  pores  pure  light  of  thine; 
Till,  in  that  light  transfigured  from  beneath, 

We  in  Thy  countenance  shine. 
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Why  Mother  is  Proud. 
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Good-bye. 

Good-bye  1 ’tis  often  heard, 

And  yet  how  hard  to  say  it! 

Oh  think  what  bitter  sighs  have  stirred 

Lips  that  reluctant  framed  the  word, 
And  how  will  love  delay  it. 

Good-bye  1 this  life  of  ours 
Hath  never  bliss  unbroken  ; 

A shade  to  haunt  its#happiest  hours, 

A coming  foot  to  crush  its  flowers, 

The  word  which  must  be  spoken. 

Good-bye  1 sweet  wish  that  springs 
From  pain  of  those  who  sever ; 

May.  God  be  with  you  ! ah,  there  clings 

Around  the  flower  the  footstep  wrings 
Its  richest  fragrance  ever. 


Look  in  his  face,  look  in  his  eyes. 

Roguish  an4  blue  and  terribly  wise — 

Roguish  and  blue,  but  quickest  to  see 
■ When  mother  comes  In  as  tired  as  can  be ; 

Quickest  to  find  her  the  nicest  old  chair; 

Quickest  to  get  to  the  top  of  the  stair ; 

' Quickest  to  see  that  a kiss  on  her  cheek 
Would  help  her  far  more  than  to  chatter,  to  speak. 
Look  in  his  face  and  guess,  if  you  can. 

Why  mother  is  proud  of  her  little  man. 

The  mother  is  proud— I will  tell  you  this: 

You  can  see  it  yourself  in  her  tender  kiss. 

But  why?  Well,  of  all  her  dears 
There  is  scarcely  one  whoever  hears 
The  moment  she  speaks,  and  jumps  to  tee 
What  her  want  or  her  wish  might  be. 

Scarcely  one.  They  all  forget, 

Or  are  not  in  the  notion  to  go  quite  yet ; 

But  this  she  knows,  if  her  boy  is  near, 

There  is  somebody  certain  to  want  to  hear. 

Mother  is  proud,  and  she  holds  him  fast, 

And  kisses  him  first  and  kisses  him  last; 

And  he  holds  her  hand  and  looks  in  her  face. 

And  hunts  for  her  spool  which  is  out  of  place, 

- And  proves  that  he  loves  her  whenever  he  can ; 
That  is  why  she  is  proud  of  her  little  man. 

—George  Klingle  in  the  Indeperul'S~\ 
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TEACHER’S  REVERIE. 


As  the  weekly  church-bell’s  tolling  v 


Tells  that  Time’s  vast  wheel  is  rolling, 
Bearing  Sabbaths  in  succession, 

In  funereal  procession, 

O’er  Eternity’s  wide  river, 

To  the  region  of  Forever, — 

So  the  school-bell’s  lighter  ringing, 
Young  immortals  round  me  bringing, 
Hath  a voice  as  full  of  meaning, 
Hinting  of  the  future  gleaning, 

When  the  seed  that  now  is  sowing 
Shall  be  stout  ard  fruitful  growing; 
Hinting  of  the  tares,  — and  warning 
Lest  they  choke  the  wheat  at  morning, 
Through  the  slackness  of  the  sower. 
Thus  I close  the  school-room  door  — 
Scripture  read,  and  prayer  repeated, 

All  my  flock  before  me  seated, 

Still  I stand  a moment  gazing; 

Silently  my  weak  heart  raising 
To  the  Teacher,  up  in  Heaven, 

Asking  that  His  aid  be  given 
Through  the  day.  And  now  are  taken 
Books  and  slates;  and  I must  waken, 

In  the  minds  of  these  immortals, 

Zeal  to  enter  Wisdom’s  portals. 

Calling  for  a class,  1 notice 
In  his  seat,  sits  gentle  Otis; 

Sad,  and  very  pale,  his  face  is, — 

All  his  class  are  in  their  places; 

But  why  plays  he  thus  the  laggard  ? 
Why  that  childish  face  so  haggard  P 
Brief  his  answer:  “Oh!  they’ve  taken 
My  poor  Mother  ! I ’m  forsaken ! 

Crazy — so  they  called  her;  Mother! 

Oh  my  Mother!  Mother!  Mother!” 
Words,  I ’ve  none  for  consolation. 

Is  it  ’neath  a teacher’s  station, 

That,  my  early  loss  recalling, 

Fast  my  own  hot  tears  are  falling! 


But,  again,  when  all  are  busy 
With  their  books,  I spy  sweet  Lizzie, 
With  her  dimpled  face  so  sapling; 

My  rebuke  almost  beguiling. 

Two  fat  hands  clenched  o ’er  each  other, 
Strive  the  truant  laugh  to  smother. 
Following  her  eyes’  direction, 

All  now'  catch  the  strange  infection. 

Pat  Quinn’s  goat,  a roguish  sinner, 
Searching  for  a tempting  dinner, 

In  the  entry  finds  a basket ; 

And,  ne  ’er  stopping  once  to  ask  it, 
Thrusts  his  nose  in,  thro’  it  driving 
Both  his  horns,  and  all  his  striving 
To  release  himself  from  treuble 
Only  tends  to  make  it  double. 

Such  mad  pranks,  such  capers  antic. 

Cuts  his  goatship,  almost  frantic, 

As,  when  seen,  the  cunning  creature 
Brings  a roar  from  school  and  teacher. 


Willing  learners.  Gently  lead  us 
To  that  school  where  thou  wilt  feed  us 
With  pure  wisdom,  ceasing  never ; 
There  to  learn  of  Thee  forever. 

!'  RECONCILIATION. 


M.  J. 


It  is  only  a little  floweret  — 

Will  you  take  it  ? Say  “ yes,”  and  do  ; 

I saw  it  alone  in  the  pathway, 

And  tenderly  picked  it  for  you  ; 

But  I wondered  if  you  would  take  it 
When ’t  was  offered,  and  then  I thought 
You  would  surely  accept,  and  make  it 
The  pledge  of  forgiveness  sought. 


It  is  only  a little  snowdrop, — 

A dear  little  thing,  you  see, 

With  its  petals  closed  like  the  sorrow 
Which  closes  o’er  you  and  me. 
Such  a symbol  of  consolation 
It  seemed  midst  the  winter  snow, 
That  I yielded  to  my  temptation 
To  pick  it  for  one  I know. 


You  will  take  it?  No?  then  remember 
I never  shall  ask  you  again, 

Though  my  hair  be  streaked  like  December, 
And  frosted  with  sorrow  and  pain  ! 

You  ’re  weeping  ! do  not,  I regret  it, 

T is  making  my  spirit  so  sad  ; 

But  come,  wipe  those  tears  and  forget  it, 
And  let  me  look  up  and  be  glad. 


You  deem  you  alone  were  offended, 
Whilst  I am  as  sure  it  was  I ; 

But  the  sorrow  which  sadly  attended 
Has  oft  made  me  wish  I might  die  ! 
But  give  me  your  hand,  and  believe  me 
That  justice  alone  do  I claim, 

And  though  it  doth  wofully  grieve  me, 

I promise  to  bear  half  the  blame. 


You  will  take  the  snowdrop  — ah,  bless  you  ! 

I thank  you  again  and  again, 

I ’ll  forget  the  sad  words  to  caress  you, 

Nor  think  of  the  cause  of  our  pain ; 

I shall  clasp  your  dear  hand  whilst  those  bright  eyes 
Are  smiling  the  sweetest  amends, 

And  call  you  my  snowdrop  and  heart’s  prize; 

So  come,  let  us  kiss  and  be  friends. 
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Day  goes  on, — my  heart  receiving 
Lessons  more  than  it  is  giving; 
Lessons  from  each  childish  sorrow 
Which  I pray  no  coming  morrow 
E 'er  may  banish  — lessons  learning 
Which  assist  me  in  discerning 
How  untaught  is  my  weak  spirit; 
Making  me  distrust  and  fear  it; 
Showing  me  its  constant  needing 
Of  the  Heavenly  Teacher’s  leading. 

Oh ! for  wisdom  learned  from  Heaven, 
That,  thro’  firmness  and  affection, 

I may  give  a safe  direction 
To  those  little  minds  expanding 
Daily  into  understanding. 

Blessed  Saviour,  do  thou  teach  us. 

Let  thy  guidance  daily  reach  us 
In  our  little  school-room,  making 
Old  and  young,  thy  grace  partaking, 
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THE  OLE  COUPLE. 


My  Bights. 
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There’s  never  a day  so  sunny 
But  a little  cloud  appears; 

There’s  never  a life  so  happy 
But  has  its  time  of  tears; 

Yet  the  sun  shines  out  the  brighter 
When  the  stormy  tempest  clears. 

There’s  never  a garden  growing 
With  roses  in  every  plot ; 

There’s  never  a heart  so  hardened 
But  it  has  one  tender  spot. 

We  have  only  to  prune  the  border, 

To  find  the  forget-me-not. 

There’s  never  a cup  so  pleasant 
But  has  bitter  with  the  sweet; 
There’s  never  a path  so  rugged 
That  bears  not  the  print  of  feet ; 
And  we  have  a helper  promised 
For  the  trials  we  may  meet. 

There’s  never  a sun  that  rises 
But  wc  know  ’twill  set  at  night; 
The  tints  that  gleam  in  the  morning, 
At  evening  are  just  as  bright; 

And  the  hour  that  is  the  sweetest 
Is  between  the  dark  and  light. 

There’s  never  a dream  that’s  happy 
But  the  waking  makes  us  sad ; 
There’s  never  a dream  of  sorrow 
But  the  waking  makes  us  glad : 

We  shall  look  some  day  with  wonder 
At  the  troubles  we  have  had. 

There’s  never  a way  so  narrow 
But  the  entrance  is  made  straight ; 
There’s  always  a guide  to  point  us 
To  the  •‘little  wicket  gate ;” 

And  the  angels  will  be  nearer 
To  a soul  that  is  desolate. 

There’s  never  a heart  so  haughty 
But  will  some  day  bow  and  kneel-; 
There’s  never  a heart  so  wounded 
That  the  Saviour  cannot  heal ; 
There’s  many  a lowly  forehead 
That’s  bearing  the  hidden  seal. 

There’s  never  a day  so  sunny 
But  a little  cloud  appears; 

There’s  never  a life  so  happy 
But  has  its  time  of  tears ; 

Yet  the  sun  shines  out  the  brighter 
When  the  stormy  tempest  clears. 
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The  years  have  faded  and  we  are  old— 

The  beautiful  years,  so  glad,  so  sweet; 

And  the  story  of  life  is  almost  told, 

That  the  strength  of  love  hath  made  com- 
plete. 

Not  with  the  sadness  of  vain  regret 
Because  our  day  is  nearly  spent. 

We  wait  in  the  hours  left  us  yet — - 
But  rich  is  the  fullness  of  content. 

Sorrows  may  have  come  and  gone, 

Crosses  many  we’ve  had  to  bear; 

Yet  as  the  years  sped  on  and  on, 

Spent  together,  they  seemed  so  fair. 

Humble  hath  been  our  station  here, 

Riches  have  never  come  to  our  lot, 

Yet  love,  which  casts  away  all  fear, 

Hath  life’s  best  gifts  denied  us  not. 

, Your  face  hath  lost  the  roses  of  youth, 

Your  forehead  is  wrinkled,  your  hair  is 
white ; 

Yet  beautiful  with  the  light  of  truth , 

Your  eyes  look  into  mine  own  tonight. 

So  will  we  bide,  good  wife  and  true, 
Happily  as  we  have  of  yore, 

Doing  what  comes  for  us  to  do, 

Till  our  pleasant  journey  at  last  is  o'er. 

Then  we  shall  part  to  meet  where  paip 
With  the  morning  gleams  hath  passed 
away ; 

Never  to  part,  and  young  again 
With  a youth  that  time  cannot  decay. 

So  wear  your  sweetest  smiles,  good  wife,1 
And  speak  as  ever,  your  words  of  cheer — 

Forgetting  all  worriment  and  strife 
In  the  blessings  sent  by  our  Father  dear. 

For  though  we  are  old  our  hearts  are  young ; 
And  though  we  arc  feeble,  our  love  is 
strong; 

And  never  was  song  by  singer  sung 
One  half  so  sweet  as  our  life’s  full  song, 

That  gladdens  the  evening  time  with  light, 
Filling  all  loneliest  hours  wftli  peace, 

Thrilling  our  hearts  with  a joy  tonight 
Of  a melodv  which  ne’er  shall  cease. 


Yes,  God  has  made  me  a woman, 

And  I am  content  to  be 
Just  what  He  meant;  not  reacliing.out 
For  other  thipgs,  since  He 
Who  knows  me  best  and  loves  me  most,  lias 
ordered  this  tor  me. 

A womsn.  to  live  my  life  out 
In  quiet,  womanly  ways, 

Hearing  the  faroff  battle, 

Seeing  as  through  a haze 
The  crowding,  struggling  world  of  men, 
fight  through  their  busy  days. 

I mi  not  strong  or  valiant, 

I would  not  join  the  fight, 

Or  jostle  witli  crowds  in  the  highways 
To  sully  my  garments  white ; 

But  I have  rights  as  a woman,  and  here  I 
claim  my  right. 

The  right  of  a rose  to  bloom 
In  its  own  sweet,  separate  way, 

With  none  to  question  the  perfumed  pink, 
And  none  to  utter  a nav 
If  it  reaches  a root  or  points  a thorn,  as  even 
arose-tree  may. 

The  right  cf  the  lady-birch  to  grow, 

To  grow  as  the  Lord  shall  please, 

But  never  a sturdy  oak  rebuked, 

Denied  nor  sun  nor  breeze, 

From  all  its  pliant  slenderness,  kiu  to  the 
Stronger  trees. 

The  right  to  a life  of  my  own — 

Not  merely  a casual  bit 
Of  somebody  else’s  life  flung  out 
That,  taking  hold  of  it, 

I may  stand  as  a cipher  does  after  a numeral 
writ. 

The  right  to  stand  and  glean 
What  food  I need  and  can 
From  the  garnered  store  of  knowledge 
Which  man  has  heaped  for  man, 

Taking  with  free  hands  freely  and  after  an 
ordered  plan. 

The  right ! ah , best  and  sweetest ! 

To  stand  all  undismayed 
Whenever  sorrow  or  want  or  sin 
Call  for  a woman’s  aid, 

With  none  to  cavil  or  question,  by  never  a 
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THE  BURIAL  OF  THE  DANE. 


Blue  Gulf  all  around  us, 
Blue  skv  overhead— 
Muster  all  on  the  quarter. 
We  must  bury  the  dead! 


It  is  but  a Danish  sailor, 
Bunged  of  front  and  form  ; 

A common  son  of  the  forecastle, 
Grizzled  with  sun  and  storm. 


His  name,  and  the  strand  he  hailed  from 
We  know— and  there’s  nothing  more  ! 
But  perhaps  his  mother  is  waiting 
On  the  lonely  Island  of  Fohr. 


Still,  as  be  lay  there  dying, 

Keason  drifting  awreck. 

“’Tis  nt v watch,”  he  would  matter, 
“ I mast  go  upon  deck  !” 
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Ay,  on  deck— hy  the  foremast  !— 
‘But  watfih  and  lookout  are  done: 
The  Un  ton- jack  laid  o’er  him, 

How  quiet  he  lies  in  the  sum 

Slow  the  poDderoi?,?  tfugiffe. 

Stay' the  hurrying  shaft! 

Let  the  roll  of  tne  ocean 
Cradle  our  giant  craft — 

Gather  around  the  grating. 

Carry  your  messmate  aft ! 


f V 


Stand  in  order,  and  listen 
To  tbe  holiest  page  of  prayer! 
Let  every  foot  be  quiet, 

Every  hea  i he  bare— 

The  soft  trade-wind  is  lifting 
A hundred  locks  of  ham. 
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Our  cfaptain  reads  the  service, 
(A)little  spray  on  his  cheeks), 
Theirrand  old  words  of  burial, 

Ai  d the  trust  a true  heart  seeks — 
“ W i therefore  comiuit  his  body 
Tc  the  deep  ”— aud,  as  he  speaks, 


Lau  iched  from  the  weather  railing, 
Swift  as  the  eve  can  mark, 

The  ghastly,  shotted  hammock 
Plunge-,  away  from  the  shark, 
Down,  a thousand  fathoms, 

Down  into  the  dark  ! 


A thousand  summers  and  winters 
The  stormy  Gulf  shall  roll 
High  o’er  his  canvas  coffin— 

But,  silence  to  doubt  and  dole  ! 
There’s  a quiet  bar  or  somewhere 
For  the  poor  a- weary  soul. 


Free  the  fettered  engine, 

SDeed  the  tireless  shaft ! 

Loose  to’gallant  aud  top-sail, 

The  breeze  is  fair  abaft! 

Blue  sea  all  around  us, 

Blue  sky  bright  o’erhead— 

Etery  man  to  bis  duty  ! 

We  have  buried  our  dead. 

Henry  Howard  Brownell. 
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hot  Chen-iow:  detail  the  -cU 
r.  U.«er  returned  home,  between 

Boston  journal. 


THUhBdAY  MOENING,  Jan.  24,  18C4. 


A TERRIBLE  GALA1ITY. 


Wreck  of  an  Ocean  Steamer 
Off  Martha’s  Vineyard. 


City  of  Columbus  Sunk  and 
Over  100  Lives  Lost. 


Dreadful  Scenes  in  the  Midst' 
of  a Winter  G-ale. 


Stories  of  the  Wreck  and  Theories 
as  to  its  Cause. 

The  List  of  tha  Victims  and  Sketches 
of  their  Lives. 


' At  STTh  PTMiarj*w;fipirig_Jiie  agent  of  the  Boston 
*nd  Savannan  Steamship  CornpTTny  in 
cejvfjd  from  New  Bedford  a dispatch  from 
Cap tllu  S.  E.  tV  right  of  the  City  of  Colura-  j 
bus  of  that  line,  announcing  the  loss  ,of  I 
the  steamer,  with  four-fifths  of  the  passengers 
and  crew.  Information  obtained  subsequently 
In  Boston  and  New  Bedford  furnished  facts  for 
this  summary  of  one  of  the  most  shocking  disas- 
ters that  ever  occurred  on  the  New  England  coast. 
The  City  of  Columbus  left  Boston  Thursday  after- 
noon at  3 o’clock,  bound  for  Savanuali,  with  81 
passengers,  of  whom  fifty-nine  were  first  class, 
twenty-two  in  the  steerage  and  a crew  of  forty-five 
officers  and  men.  At  3.45  Friday  morning,  with 
Unwind  blowing  a gale,  the  steamer  struck 
on  the  “Devil’s  Bridge  lteef,’’  oft  Gay  Head, 
Martha’s  Vineyard.  The  passengers,  almost 
without  exception,  and  many  of  the  crew  ttei  e 
below.  Most  of  them  rushed  at  once  to  the  deck 
with  little  on  but  their  night  clothes,  hut  so  sud- 
den was  the  catastrophe  and  so  short  was  the  time 
between  the  striking  of  the  steamer  and  its  sink- 
ing that  some  of  the  women  and  children  did  not 
, afipear  at  all.  The  steamer’s  boats  and  life  rafts 
were  launched  as  soon  as  possible,  but  were 
almost  immediately  swallowed  up  by  the  waves. 
Then  thoso  who  remained  took  to  the  rigging 
which  was  above  water,  and  none  who  failed  to 
get  a foothold  there  were  saved.  The  suffering 
endured  during  the  next  few  hours  by  those 
iu  the  rigging  was  terrible.  The  cold  was 
Intense,  many  of  the  unfortunates  were  but  half 
dressed,  and  all  were  drenched  by  the  waves 
■which  swept  over  them.  When  the  condition  of 
the  steamer  was  discovered  at  Gay  Head  the  life- 
boat put  oft  bravely  and  took  seven  per- 
sons from  the  rigging,  one  of  whom, 
however,  died  before  reaching  the  shore. 

A few  hours  later  the  revenue  cutter 
Dexter  going  its  round  of  perilous  duty  approached 
the  unfortunate  steamer  and  took  off  tire  remain- 
ing survivors.  The  hardships  to  which  the  suffer- 
ers bad  been  exposed  will  be  realized  when  it  is 
Stated  th&t  after  their  rescue  four  of  them  died 
on  board  of  the  cutter,  and  that  not  a woman  or 
child  was  saved.  Of  the  126  persons  on  board 
when  the  steamer  loft  Boston,  the  best  informa- 
tion that  can  be  obtained  indicates  that  lui  per- 
ished. 


THE  CAPTAIN’S  STATEMENT. 


Cant.  Wright  Gives  an  Account  of  the  I>is- 
aster, 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Ian.  18.  Following  is  - 
Captain  Wright's  statement  regarding  the  loss  of 
the  steamer  City  of  Columbus.;  "TiiaCUy  of  Colum- 
bus left  Boston  at  3 F.  M.  on  Thursday,  carrying  80 
passengers  aid  a crew  of  forty-five.  At  3.45  A. 
M.  bn  Friday,  Gay  ITead  Light  bearing  south  half 
cast,  vessel  struck  off  the  outside  Devil’s 
.Bridge  Buoy.  The  wind  was  blowing  a 
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gale  west  by  north. 

filled  and  heeled  over,  the  water  breaking  in  and 
flooding  the  port  side  of  tire  saldtoi.  All  of  the 
passengers,  excepting  a few  women  and  children,  V 
came  on  deck,  nearly  all  wearing  Lte-prfcservers. 

An  of  the  Pouts  were  cleared  away  but  weije/ 

Jmniedlately  swamped.  A majority  of  the', 
passengers  were  washed  overboard.  Seven  pas- 1 
sengers  left  the  vessel  on  a life  raft,  and  about 
forty  took  to  the  rigging.  At  10.30  o’clock! 

A.  M.  the  Gay  Head  life  boat  put  i * 
off  and  took  seven  , persons.  Another  lifej2 
boat  put  off  -between  12  and  1 o’clock. S’* 

Captain  Wrlglit  says  in  addition  that  he  passed  j 
the  Cross  It  lit  Liglitship  at  12  o'clock  and1 
continued  by  East  and  West  Chops  with  a strong 
breeze  from  west-southwest.  Passed  Nobska, 
and  with  the  course  west-southwest  stepped  into 
my  room  to  warm  myself.  It  was  very  cold.  Every- 
thing was  working  well.  I went  below  a short 
time,  and  soon  after  heard  the  second  mate,  who 
was  In  the  pilot  house  with  the  mate,  sing  out  to 
the  Quartermaster  to  port.  I jumped  out  of  my 
room,  thinking  we  had  come  across  a vessebl 

bound  down  the  Sound.  1 then  cried  out  -__ooi_o  a;>>  co  , 
•Hard  a port,’  not  knowing  but  It  was  g §•> 

vessel,  and  in  the  moonlight  saw  the  buoy  on  iggc<j©^|«^gS©^o£ 
the  Devil’s  Bridge  on  the  port,  about  two 
points  forward  of  beam  and  about  300  yards 
distant.  She  Immediately  struck.  I ordered 
the  engine  reversed  and  she  backed  about  y*  ‘g  3 -g  © © 


twice  her  length.  The  steamer  Immediately  u©  ® 5 g g 
stopped,  and  I ordered  the  jib  hoisted  and  “ 3 £ 
endeavored  to  head  her  to  the  north,  but 
she  filled  forward  and  listed  to  port 
so  .tnat  the  planksliire  was  about  four  feet 
under  water.  I went  aft  and  told  the  passengers 
to  keen  cool  and  get  life  preservers.  I next  told 
the  officers  oft^lleek 
The  steamer  settled  down 
was,  blowing  very  hard 
was  running.  Launched  port 
was  immediately  capsized.  The  sea  was  breaking 
over  the  steamer’s  deck,  and  the  stern  being 
entirely  under  water  we  were  forced  to  go  up  on 
top  of  the  houses.  I stayed  there  awhile,  but  we 
were  finally  obliged  to  take  to  the  rigging.  The 
mate,  second  mate,  chief  engineer  and  fourth 
engineer  took  to  the  raft.  I think  the  steamer 
struck  on  a lone  rock.”  The  captain  Is  positive 
that  he  struck  outside  the  buoy,  aud  in  backing 
drifted  Inside. 


AN  AWFUL  SCENE. 


Statement*  of  the  Cutter’*  Officer*— Frigh  t- 
ful  Scene,  of  JLlfe  and  Death  In  the 
Breakeri-Ueroi.m  of  a SAenteiiunt. 

New  Bedford,  Mass..  Jan.  18.  Officers  of  the 
Cutter  Dexter  furnished  the  following  statement; 
At  about  121T50  o’clock  we  sighted  a vessel  on 
shore  on  the  reef  near  Gay  Head.  The  wind 
was  blowing  a gale  and  a terrible  sea 
was  running.  As  we  approached  we  saw  the  ves- 
sel was  a steamer  and  waves  wore  breaking 
ever  her.  Wo  anchored  on  Uer  starboard 

quarter  two  or  three  hundred  yards  away.  The 
cutter’s  boat  was  at  once  lowered,  manned 
by  five  men  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Rhodes,  who 
brought  off  seven  men.  A return  trip  was  made 
and  one  man  was  brought  to  the  vessel.  Lieut. 
Kennedy  was  then  dispatched  in  the  gig  with 
Jour  men  and  took  off  four  or  five  men. 1 
MeanwlUlc  thelife-boat  transferred  several  men  to 
Hie  cutter,  and  at  length  the  rigging  was  cleared 
of  the  survivors.  The  vessel  sauk  In  about 
Jour  fathoms  of  water  and  the  railing  On  the 
bow  was  the  only  portion  of  the  hull  visible. 
We  found  the  men  iu  the  fore  and  main  top  and 
rigging.  It  was  impossible  to  row  over  the  rig- 
ging, as  the  boats  would  have  been  pounded 
to  pieces.  The  men  iu  the  rigging  were 
forced  to  Jump  Into  the  sea,  and  we 
caught  them  as  they  arose  to  the  surface 
' aiffi  nulled  them  into  the  boats.  Some  of 
tlie  men  could  not  swim,  but  nearly  every 
one  in  the  rigging  was  saved.  Eugene 
McGarry  jumped  from  the  rigging.  Lieu- 
tenant Rhodes  jumped  for  him,  hut  the 
fifteen  feet  on  a crest,  and  it 
to  starboard  to  avoid  being 
poor  man  was  not  seen 
le  same  Instant  nearly  Mc- 
was  pulled  Into  the  boat, 
s among  the  last  to  leave  the 
ship.  Two  map?  who  were  frozen  so  stiff  that 
they  were  finable  to  relinquish  their  hold 
on  the  rigging,  were  the  only  persons  re- 
maining on  the  steamer  excepting  the  captain. 
JLieut.  Rhodes  asked  him  to  Jump,  but  he  shouted 
“Save  those  men  first.”  “They  are  frozen,” 
was  the  Lieutenant’s  answer.  The  captain 
then  jumped,  and  although  he  could  not 
swim  a stroke,  he  was  rescued  by 
Lieut.  Kennedy.  Lieut.  Rhodes  performed  a 
heroic  act  which  elicits  hearty  commendation* 
Two  men  hung  in  the  rigging,  unable  to 
move  from  exhaustion.  The  officer  determined 
to  save  the  men  at  the  peril  of  his  life. 
Returning  to  the  cutter  he  asked  Captain 
Gabrvelson  to  give  him  a man  to  steer,  that 
he  might  swim  to  tire  wreck  and  rescue 
the  unfortunate  men.  The  Captain  granted 
the  request  and  Lieut.  Khodes  was  placed  in 


- boat  was  lifted 
was  necessary 
swamped.  The 
afterward.  At 
Garry’s  brothe 
Capt.  Wright 
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:ot  Columbus.  Those  are  R.  A.  McDonald,  the 
Quartermaster;  James  Brown,  steerage  passen- 
ger; Edward  Leary  and  Richard  Gibant,  seamen.  1 
McDonald  and  Brown  were  brought  here  by  the 
Nellie.  ^ _ 

r-  Searching  for  the  Dead. 


^ - — — . ^Lc 

oft  his  boot  and  tried  to  bail,  but  we  gained 
nothing.  Ithe  sea  breaking  ovsr  us  all  the  time ; 
as  we  afterward  found  there  was  a hole  In  the 
boat  also.  We  left  the  ship  soon  after  4 o’cloekjp 

bout  7 o'clock?) 


• * 


and  kept  afloat  until  daylight 
L T1  en  wef  succeeded  In  landing  about  two  miles 
/ T^eye  was  a vigorous  search  for  bodies  In  prog-^  from  thonvreck.  Clias.  F.  James,  one  of  us,  died  jus| 
yfrcs*.  In  a little  meeting  house  four  were  laid!  before  we  reached  the  shore.  The  rest  of  us  were 
offt,  in  a fishing  shed  were  half  a dozen  more. and  - hardly  able  to  move,  none  could  walk,  and  we 
"*vi  pulled  up  along  the  shore  were  others,  fifteen  in crawled  up  the  beach.  I reached  a house 
*’  tdl.  Most  ot  the  bodies  were  badlv  mutilated,  and' alter  a while  and  sent  help  to  my  cT 
^identification  was  by  clothing  and  trinkets  only,  panions.  Those  with  Mr.  McDonald  wore  Sanuuf 
natives  had  done  everything  m tbalr  power  in , Gallant,  Edward  Leary  and  James  Brown, 
loofeiving  bodies  and  property  without  hope  ot  re-  r The  Cau,e  of  lhe  Disaster, 

ward,  and  with  no  assistance  or  instructions  as*  From  the  testimony  of  the  quartermaster 
. yet  from  any  one  in  authority.  Therp  has  been  ] eViOent  that  several  causes  combined  to 
i no  official  search  for  bodies  as  yet  There  has 


;( 
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as 

not  been  a public  effort  in  tnis  direction. 

The  only  member  of  the  crew  on  duty  at  the 
time  of  the  disaster  who  can  give  any  account  of 
tlie  real  circumstances  is  the  Quartermaster,  who 
was  at  the  wneel  when  the  ship  struck.  His  duty 
Jn  steering  was  solely  manual. 

The  St»ry  of  Quartermaster  McDonald. 

Roderick  A.  McDonald,  the  Quartermaster  on 
duty  at  the  wheel,  tells  this  story:  I went  on  duly 
at  midnight,  when  Capt.  Wright  and  First  Mate 
Fuller  were  also  in  the  wheelhouse.  ; Fuller  was 
relieved  at  1.45,  and  the  Second  Mate,  Edward 
Harding,  succeeded  him.  It  was  a heavy  blow, 
hut  clear  overhead,  with  the  horizon  hazy.  The 
wind  was  a liitie  on  our  starboard  how.  After 
making  the  Tarpaulin  Light  on  the  island  of  Nau- 
shon  we  took  a southwest  by  west,  which  always 
took  us  in  mid-channel.  The  captain  went  below 
about  an  hour  before  we  struck.  We  were  then 
above  Tarpaulin  Light  to  the  west;  about  15  or  30 
minutes  beforo  he  went  below  the  captain  gave  me 


about  the  disaster.  First  of  all,  the  direct  re- 
sponsibility rests  entirely  upon  the  second  ninte.^ 
whose  negligence  in  allowing  the  ship  to  run  three 
miles  off  her  course  it  is  Impossible  to 
understand.  The  quartermaster  6ays  tliaF- 
the  same  course  he  was  steenug  had  always 
taken  hint  safely  through  the  sound,  bin;  the 
vessel  was  only  one-quarter  loaded  instead  of 
a full  cargo.  A gale  was  blowing  on  the  star- 
board bow,  and  a strong  tide  setting  in  about  the 
same  direction.  All  these  conditions  would  have 
veered  her  strongly  to  lhe  south  and  upon  the  fatal 
1 ledge.  The  captain  did  not  make  due  allowance 
| for  this  great  veering  to  leewaid.  If  the  vessel 
was  being  steered  by  compass  only,  this 
would  be  the  only  explanation  of  the  dis- 
aster. But  all  the  lights  on  the  coast 
were  in  plain  eight,  and  there  appeared  to  he  no. 
excuse  for  the  second  mate’s  failure  to  early  de- 
fect the  mistake  in  steering  that 'course.  'Again, 
the  quartermaster  says  the  buoy  was  on  the  port 
how  when  they  struck,  and  that  the  captain  so  ex- 
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the  course,  southwest  by  west.  The  second  mate  claimed  when  he  looked  from  the  window  after 
was-jn  the  pilot  house  when  the  course  was  given,  tlie  first  striking.  But  this  can  hardly  be  possible, 
anEPKnew  how  we  were  headed.  Mr.  Harding,  the  t (0r  t)ie  vessel  now  lies  fully  a quarter  of  a mite  in-  | 
second  mate,  a short  time  before  we  struck  toid  sinethe  buov.  whieh  is  in  its  proper  place,  and  the 
me  not  to  go  any  to  the  leeward  of  that  course.  I<  sinp  ),as  probably  shifted  only  a few  feet  since  she 
steered  as  straight  a course  as  possible.  Mr.  arst  got  aground. 

Harding  was  at  his  station  all  the  time  -.luring  the.  The  statement  of  x^ncuei*  Rpawidiua. 
absence  of  the  captain.  We  could  seethe  Gay  rurser  wi  glves  the  following  story 

Head  Light  plainly  ofi  our  port  how,  hut  we  could  I tho  wrecR  o£  tbe  C:tyo£  Columbus:  I 

<not  judge  the  distance  by  it  for  the  laud  was  hazy.  j re£jre(j  at  10  0’(,j0ck  Thursday  night  when  the 
The  light  appeared  closer  than  usual  to  me,  but  Clty  of  Columbus  was  off  Pollock  Rl;>  Lightship.  _ 
with  the  land  half  obscured  I could  not  judge.  ;i  was  awakcaed  by  tlie  shock  when  the  vessel] 

That  Is  the  course  I have  always  steered  the  slap  fiigt  gtruck  on  Uie  Ietige,  j hastily  threw] 
since  l have  been  on  the  line  in  August  last.  A on  clothing,  and  rushing  out  of  my* 

few  minutes  after  the  mate  s caution  the  man  on  I stateroom  inQUireti  of  tho  first  person  I met  as  to 

the  lookout  ran  to  tho  pilot  house  ajnd  reported  | , ^ , 4 v,aw.n«ct 

something  to  the  mate.  He  told  me  afterward  1 

ho  reported  the  buoy  of!  our  poU  1 seyeral  minutes  after  the  first  shock  each  heavy  j Jeffers;  No,  3.  Patrick  L.  Deviu;  No.  4,  Charles 

The  mate  gave  me  vho  or,ler>  i sea  alternately  forcing  her  on  and  off  the  slope  of  (ti  imfis:  hnw  Pntcr  Jensen 

P the  ledge.  I "met  First  Officer  Fuller  a moment 


what  lime  it  was.  A passenger  replied,  half-past 
three.  The  vessel  kept  grinding  on  ihe  rocks  for 

that  *'  “ 

bow, 

"Hard  aport.”  I obeyed  and  1 tlie  eap- 

tain  hurried  up  from  his  cabin  and  repeated  « , £ came  out  of  mv  stateroom,  which  was  on 

the  order.  At  that  moment  she  struck,  not  very  g^^e^cl^ullerwanieS  on  tho  port 


stern- went  down  tlie  vessel  righted  and  tlie  swe 
carried  her  bead  up  again  on  tlie  ledge,  when  she 
settled  permanently,  apparently  between  boulders 
or  on  a liard  bottom.  I don't  thiuk  she  shifted  b 
lier  position  more  than  fifteen  feet  after  she 
first  struck.  The  sea  at  this  time  was  making 
a clean  sweep  over  tlie  ship  and  the  wind 
was  blowing  head  on.  From  the  maintop 
I saw  the  life  raft  on  tlie  offer  part  of  the  Hurri- 
cane house.  Tliere  were  a half  a dozen  men 
standing,  as  if  waiting  for  a wave  to  launch  it  into 
tlie  sea.  One  of  tbe  firemen  cut  the  laslilugs  of 
the  raft  with  a razor  when  the  vessel  was  lying  on 
thtf-port  side.  I saw  one  of  tlie  port  boats  launched 
and  upset.  Then  l saw  port  boat  No.  5 (the  pur- 
ser’s boat,  belonging  to  me)  launched  by  Quarter- 
master McDonald  and  sailors  Robert  Uallaut  aud 
Edwin  Leary.  A passenger  named  Tibbits  also 
got  mto  tbe  boat.  Many  of  the  passengers  were 
swept  overboard  as  soon  as  they  came  on  deck. 
A\Men  I saw  the  lashings  of  the  raft  cut  I thought 
“Here’s  a chance  for  Spaulding.”  I let  myself 
ov$n  the  mainstay  hand  under  Hand,  but  before  I 
could  reach  the  raft  a monstrous  wave  rolled  in 
iand  swept  tbe  raft  overboard,  carrying  those  on  it 
ofi  iflto  the  sea,  tbe  raft  floating  away  in  one  di- 
rection and  tho  former  occupants  in  another. 
These  must  all  have  been  lost.  1 liung 
to  tbe  rope  and  endeavored  to  swing 
myself  upon  tho  hurricane  house,  but 
before  I could  do  sc  the  waves  had  torn  it  away 
and  the  same  gigantic  sea  caught  me  and  swept 
me  again  in  tlie  port  riggiug.  I was  badly  hurt, 
but  after  a while  managed  to  crawl  again  into  tlie 
maintop,  where  I stayed  until  9.30  o’clock  in  tbe] 
morning,  when  taken  off  by  tlie  life  boat  from  Gay 
Head.  A steamer  passed  the  wreck  four  miles 
to  the  southeastward  before  8 o’clock  that 
morning,  and  although  we  all  waved  sig- 
nals and  the  torn  jib  was  flying  in  the 
wind,*  she  paid  no  attention  to  us. 
Tho  life  boat  crews  of  the  Massachusetts 
Humane  Society  were  the  bravest  men  I ever 
saw;  they  are  all  volunteers,  but  they  camo 
out  in  the  terrible  soa  and  rescued  us, 
risking  their  own  lives  a thousand  times. 
These  men  saved  that  morning  twenty  men ; seven 
were  landed  here,  and  the  cutter  Dexter  took 
13  from  the  volunteer  crews’  boats.  The  bravo 
and  gallant  men  who  manned  the  volunteer  Hie 
boats  are  as  follows:  First  boat— Coxswain,  Jos. 
Fetersou;  stroke,  Samuel  Haskins;  No,  2,  Saw'l 
Antory;  No.  3,  Joseph  Cooper;  No.  4,  Moses 
Cooper;  how,  John  T,  Vanderhoop,  Second  boat 
Stroke,  Leonard  Vanderhoop;  No.  2,  Conrad 
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hard,  it  seemed  to  me.  Then  the  captain  looked 
out  and  exclaimed  j “There’s  the  buoy.  I am  out- 
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side  of  it!  ” I did  not  see  the  buoy.  The  captain 
* . - rang  to  back  her  and  threw  the  wheel  over  to  star- 
! board.  He  also  gave  orders  to  lioist  the  jib  to 
cant  lier  head  off  to  westward.  There  wer^lenty 
of  men  on  duty,  and  the  sail  was  set  ver^jftojnpt-. 

| / ly.  Site  swung  off  a couple  of  points,  and  Ihmi' 
i — camo  back  again.  She  would  not  back  off  tbe  reef, 

■ iand  then  the  captain  tried  to  go  over  it,  ringing 
'Sihead  full  speed.  It  was  no  use.  Sl’.e  swung  a 
xouple  of  points  each  way,  hut  I could  not  tell 
whether  she  drifted  any.  I knew  of  tlie  swinging 
l5fher  head  by  the  compass  only.  The  vessel 
Mid  not  come  off  the  rock  at  all.  Then 
'the  captain  told  me  to  abandon  tlie  wheel  and  we 
all  left  tlie  pilot  house.  The  second  mate  took 
Urge  of  tlie  raising  of  the  jib,  and  by  the  captain’s 
rs  I went  to  help  at  tne  boats.  Got  a knifo  to 
it  away  the  lashings  of  the  boats,  and  went  to 
o.  2 lifeboat.  Several  others  were  there  on  the 
starboard  side.  The  ship  had  just  begun  to  cant 
when 'we  got  the  lee  lashings  cut.  The  vessel 
Careened  over  and  we  liad  to  abaudon  tbe  attempt 
to  get  the  life-boat  free.  Some  were  at  work  at 
Uie  port  side  Doats,  winch  were  plunged  under  tlie 
witer,  all  but  one  by  the  tipping  of  the  vessel  on 
that  side.  The  second  boat  I went  to  on  the  star- 
board side  forward  was  partly  clear  and  the  first 
engineer  was  at  work  on  her.  With 
the  second  mate  we  tried  to  dear  her 

and  slide  her  down  the  steep  deck  to 
the  water,  but  we  couldn’t  free  tlie 

boat  without  killing  all  hands.  I slid  down  a rope 
to  the  one  boat  that  was  afloat  on  tbe  port 
side.  Four  or  five  were  already  in  that  boat.  I 
jumped  for  her  and  fell  overboard.  The  next  sea 
that  swung  lier  toward  the  vessel  enabled  mo  to 
atch  hold  of  tlie  gunwale.  I sang  out  to  a man  on 
oard  to  help  me  climb  In,  but  be  paid  no  atten- 
on.  Then  tlie  boat  suddenly  filled  under  a heavy 
H*a.  Three  of  the  men  on  board  Jumped  into  the 
\Vqter,  thinking  she  would  sink,  and  they 
wjfre  drowned  before  they  could  reach  the 
> ship.  It  was  a life  boat  and  did  not  ’sink 
A when  she  filled,  and  I climbed  on  board. 
Four  others  remained  on  board  and  we  drifted 
away  with  the  boat  full  of  water.  AVe  Struggled 
ior  the  shore.  The  others  wanted  to  strike  for  the 
nearest  shore  under  the  Gay  Head  l.jaht.  I re- 
? fused  to  allow  them,  knowing  wo  w'uUrbo  dashed 
i to  pieces  oij,t)ie  rocky  Headland,  toward  which  the 
swift  tide  was  carrying  us.  AVe  paddled  a lfltle.. 
with  oars  ana  kept  her  head  to  sea  and  wind? 
shoving  off  from  tlie  shore.  AVe  wore  covered  with 
water  aud  suffered  fearfully  as  we^^ruggled 
along  around  tho  headland.  AVe  dTnfed  and 
paddled  along.  AVe  tried  to  bail  a little  with 
board,  and  one  srain  pulled 


side  amidships,  working  at  the  davits,  I said  to 
Fuller:  “ AA’hat  does  this  mean?”  He  replied: 
“ it  seems  lo  me  that  we  are  on  the  Devil’s 
Bridge;  If  so  we  are  lost.”  I asked 
Blow  much  deeper  the  ship  would  sink : 
b‘  No  deeper,”  he  replied.  I then  went  Into 
‘the  cabin  and  saw  there  Charles  Howes,  the  second 
jjteward.  I said  to  him:  “Get  your  crowd  out, 


Knock  in  the  doors  and  pull  tlie  passengers  on  toj  paralleled. 


their  feet.”  1 remember  lia\  lug  heard  him  tell  at| 
least  two  of  the  passengers  in  the  staterooms  to, 
get  up  and  go  to  the  social  hall  oil  the  hurricane 


deck.  He  went  through  the  starboard  side  of 


the  main  cabin,  knocking  on  all  the  doors  of 
the  staterooms,  and  I went  through  the  port 
side  doing  the  same.  I rapped  at  every  door  on 
my  side  of  the  cabin.  Before  I got  to  tlie  last 
'door  on  the  port  side  tlie  vessel  heeled  over. 
There  were  a number  of  passengers  In  the  saloon, 
and  I called  out  to  them  to  save  themselves  as  best 
they  could.  1 then  rushed  through  the  main  saloon 
aud  up  the  staircase,  climbing  up  to  the  weather 


Grimes;  bow,  Peter  Jensen. 

Neither  of  the  life  boats  dared  to  come  nearer 
to  tbe  vessel  Ilian  fifty  feet,  so  we  were  all  obliged 
to  leap  from  tlie  rigging  into  the  angry  sea  and 
swim  for  our  lives.  AA’heu  the  first  boat  came  wo 
Jumped  in  turn  into  the  sea,  aud  were  picked  uu. 
The  first  life  boat  lauded  us  on  the  beach,  and  tbe 
second  took  tnirteen  more  off  tbe  wreck,  who 
were  transferred  to  the  cutter  Dexter.  Too  much 
cannot  ho  said  in  praise  of  the  half-breed  Indians: 
who  composed  tlie  Humane  Society  volunteer 
crew.  Their  bravery  and  devotion  were  never. 


An  Important  Difference. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Purser  Spaulding  posi-  [ 
tively  states  that  the  ship  did  not  change  her  posi-J 

♦ I An  ni/.vA  tlinn  1 R fnat  Cy  o tv  4-  J r*  Win  irlit  efnf  no  ! 


tion  more  than  15  feet,  Captain  Wright  stales 
that  .lie  backed  the  vessel  two  of  the  ship’s 
lengths,  when  he  reversed  the  engines, 
and  although  he  struck  outside  of  the 
buoy  the  vessel  drifted  inside  tho  buoy.  The 
wreck  now  lies  about  one-fourth  of  a mile  inside 
of  lhe  buoy,  aud  men  on  Gay  Head  Bluff  say  she 
lies  • just  where  she  struck.  No  news  of  any  kind 
had  been  received  at  Gay  Head  up  to  tlie  arrival 
of  the  tug  Nellie  with  newspaper  correspondents, 
aid  Purser  Spaulding  was  entirely  Ignorant  If 


side  of  the  deck.  The  vessel  heeled  ovei  so  fai  Wright’s  statement  about  the  vessel 1 *i 

on  the  port  side  that  all  tlie  staterooms  on  that  * • g movej  two  sj,jp  lengths  and  then  drifted  ;~ 
side  of  the  ship  were  completely  submerged.  On  or  tbo  buoy 

the  weather  side  of  the  deck  there  were  three  or  ( statement  or  Henry  cm,... 

mom  Jtrf86  When  th^sbi  iTlgli  ST  and  settled  j f Second  Assistant  Engineer  Henry  Collins  sta  ted 
rere  was  a terrible  scen'e  -fuMon  «n  t,e 

deck.  Men  and  women,  sdme  ..  . rock.  “ I hastily  dressed,”  lie  suld,  "and  hur- 

their  arms,  clambered  up  to  th  > ^ ? ;riedly  ran  on  deck.  A terrible  sight  was  then  re- 

frantically  to  every  available  projee  i vealed.  Passengers  from  tlie  main  saloon  were 

fered  resistance,  iliey  ciowded  upon  . ,.L  crowding  on  deck  and  being  washod  overboard  as 

so  fast  that  they  could  not  be^  counte  ^ ^ ^^y  j fasj  as  ;;iey  came  up  the  staircase.  1 

and  saw  no  one  tliero.  I 
und  seeing  that  the  sea 
the  ship  I made  for  lhe 


C'/ 


gale.  AVoiueu  shrieked  and  men  slwuted  them- 
selves hoarse.  Men  and  women  clutched  eacli 
other  regardlessly,  shouting  all  the  while,  an 
struggling  with  each  other  in  frenzied  at- 
tempts to  secure  every  coign  of  vantage, 

But  this  soul-rending  sight  could  not  last!  „ 
long.  Sea  after  sea  swept  over  the  ship, 

carrying  off  everything  not  made  of  iron.  It  ^^Llife-hoat  put  off  from  Gay  Head,  and  w hen  she 
been  blowing  moderately  when  I remed,  hur  came  witliin  SO  yards  of  the  wreck  I loaned  Into 
nowit  was  a hurricane.  Still  the  moon  sl'.one^j^  aj5a_and  swam  to  her.  The  passengers  clinging 
brilliantly  and  the  land  was  plainly  v Jjfo  the  riggiug  were  frozen  lo  death.  The  shrieks 

saw' Chief  Steward  Pitman  on  deck  and  told  huii  f t]ie  lnen  jn  tlie  rigging  were  awful, 
to  take  to  the  rigging.  1 saw  at  this  tune  eight  or  £ g,„  sel£  suffered  as  few  mortals  ever 
ton  men  banging  to  the  starboard  rigging, 


mlzzen  rigging, .where  I watched  everything  and 
waited  for  a chance  to  escape.  I saw  passengers 
drop  out  of  the  rigging  frozen  stiff  and  w ashed 
%way.  All  the  women  were  completely  holpless. 
saw  none  of  tlie  other  officers  except  Purser 
aulding,  who  was  on  tho  malutop.  I heard  r-o 
ders  given.  I hung  In  tlie  port  rigging  until  the 
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The 

the 

few 


chief  steward 
maintop  with  a 
moments  after  the 


into 


■ and  live.  I prayed  that  1 might  die  and  he 


and  I • went 

passenger.  A v ei  y an(^^.0l.e  j,|16  majority  prayed  for  death.  _A)1 1 


reflated  ,of  my  terrible  agony.  Some  men  cursed 


vessel  struck  she 


of  the  suffirings  of  a lifetime  were  crowded  into 


heeled  over  aft,  then  she  shifted  her  position  tlloS4  £ew  tenable  hours  lu  the  rigging. 

4-1..  ....  A.  A. ......  tl.r*  1^/lrrA  nm  tllf-  ^1  . _ ... 


slightly,  as  it  sliding  down  off  tho  ledge,  and  the  ^ 
after  part  of  tho  ship  filled  and  sank. 


iftong 


man,  but  1 will  never 


1 am 
want] 
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lereione  detail  the  -«i~c 
U.Uer  returned  home,  between  tl\ 


acrtuir'  as  ATfeeriy  as  I did  that 
I dou’t  think  the  vessel  has  moved 
from  the  place  where  she  was  when  she  struck. 
She  did  a good  deal  of  grinding  on  the  rocks  and 
lilied  with  water  very  rapidly  after  she  struck, , 


For  God’s  sake,  what  will  become  ot  «gy 
trunks?  ” the  fellow  exolalmed.  “ Don’t  think  of 
your  trunks,  but  of  your  life,”  was  the  captain’s 
reply.  Mr.  Tibbetts  next  saw  tne  captain  on  top 
of  the  pilot-house.  He  was  wrapping  his  coat 


within  thirty  minutes.  I think  when  I came  on  ‘around  two  boys.  When  that  position  became 


deck  I saw  the  buoy  off  our  port  bow.  I w&s  not  j unsafe  the  captain  drove  tho  lads  ahead  of  him  up 


ovor  three  minutes  in  reaching  the  deck  after  the{  the  rigging  to  the  maintop.  It  was  too  crowded 
vessel  struck.”  |j  there,  and  heroically  sacrificing  himself,  Cap- 

Hnurnicnt  of  the  Gay  Head  Eight  Keeper.  1 tain  Wright  dropped  into  the  waves  below, 
Horatio  N.  f’ease  Is  the  keeper  of  the  Gay  Head  but  by  a lucky  chance  he  was  carried 
Light  which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  4 to  the  bow,  which  was  out  of  the  water, 
coast.’  He  ha’s  been  stationed  there  for  fourteen  There  he  jnaintained  his  position  during  the  try- 
years  as  keeper  and  six  years  previously  as  assist- 1 ing  hours  that  followed.  He  was  the  coolest  man 


ant 


lie  is  also  in  charge  of  the  life- 
bnatAdf  the  Massachusetts  Humane  Society 
locnfM  on  the  headland.  He  says:  Tho  Devil’s 
Bridge1  is  considered  the  most  dangerous  spot 
on  the  coast.  It  Is  about  three-fourths  of  a mile 
'square,  and  all  below  the  surface,  except  at 
j low,  tide.  The  distance  from  Gay  Head 
to  Cuttybunk,  an  island  just  oppo- 
! site,  is  seven  miles,  aud  two-thirds  of 
i the  vessels  passing  through  the  sound  hug  the 
other  shore.  At  1 o’clock  Friday  morning  I was 
relieved  In  the  charge  of  the  ligiit  by  nty  assistant 
keeper,  Fred  Poole.  At  5 he  saw  a white  light  on 
thd  bridge  that  did  not  move.  An  hour  later 
I lie  called  me,  and  we  talked  it  over. 

| finally  concluding  that  it  must  be  a wreck.  That 
light  burned  till  7 o'clock  that  evening.  Just 
before  dawn  I sent  my  assistant  to  summon  the 
tpeople  living  on  the  headland.  11  c went  as  fast  as 
possible  from  bou~e  to  house,  but  it  was 
■low  work.  The  whole  town  of  about  150  souls, 


on  boat'd  during  all  the  awful  experience.  When 


•,vAis  done  for,  but  1 managed  to  get  loose 
lam  for  the  boat.  IV  as  Just  sinking  when  some 
e seized  nty  hand  and  pulled  me  on  board. 
Fwo  of  nty  ribs  are  broken  now.” 
'jjust  as  tho  sailor  had  finished  his  story 
a young  man  hurried  up  to  ask  about  another  of 
|iie  -brew.  ‘‘Jack?”  said  tho  survivor  In  reply, 
"^No,  lie’s  gone.  He  hung  on  for  a long  while,  but 
flnaliv,j5ried  out  that  lio  couldn't  stand  It  any 
longer.  I urged  him  to  hold  on,  but  it  was 
no  tiso.  died,  I believe,  right  on  the 

rigging,  for  he  dropped  like  a dead  man  into  the 
water.  Did  vou  know  him  well?”  The  reply  was 
almost  inaudible  as  the  stranger  dropped  his 
head,  saving,  “lie  was  ntv  brother.”  Then 
others  came  In  to  inquire  for  friends  only,  In  most 
cases  to  be  disappointed  in  a similar  way. 

One  of  the  saddest  stories  Is  told  by  Eugene 
McGarry  of  Somerville  (some  tlmm.prtnted  Me- 


aner 


\ 
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help  did  arrive,  lie  directed  the  movements  of  the  . earthy),  who  with  his  brother  Henry  was  a pas- 
men  in  the  rigging,  telling  them  when  to  jump.  ■ sepger.  The  brothers  were  perched"  high  in  the 
Mr.  Tibbetts  says  that  a stout  man  with  him  on  rigging  a number  of  hours.  He  says:  ‘I  saw  a 
the  ratlines  suffered  ereatlv  from  the  eold  TTe  i>001'  fellow  down  at  the  leeward  Side  Of  the  r!g- 
tne  ratnues  sutteiea  gieatiy  from  tne  cold,  tie  ting  who  would  not  jump  into  the  water  and  run  a 

was  terribly  afraid  to  die.  Mr.  Tibbetts  continues:  chance  for  the  rope,  Irot  kept  Ms  hands  and  fingers 


I told  him  to  pray,  but  he  said  be  couldn’t. 

I told  him  that  there  was  little  chance 
for  life,  and  he  should  take  the  opportunity 
to  make  his  peace  with  God.  I prayed  with  him 
and  he  did  so  and  said  he  felt  better.  Then  he 
told  me  how  he  had  become  separated  from  bis 
wife  In  the  cabiu.  She  saw  that  they  could  not 
both  be  saved  and  begged  him  to  leave  her  and 
struggle  for  life  so  as  to  care  for  their  four 
children.  She  was  not  seen  again  and  he  also 
perished.  A young  man  near  nie  was  in  great  j 
mental  distress.  He  told  me  he  didn’t  know  how- 
to pray  and  couldn’t,  he  had  led  such 
a wicked  life.  At  last  lie 
not  go  before  my  Maker 


all  told,  was  finally  aroused,  and  came  flocking  to  : of  cards  in  my  pocket,’  and 


; the  si 

!thc  V 
then’, 

Ihtiol: 


board  his  card  case.  He,  also. 


said  * I will 
with  a pack 
he  threw  over- 
was  lost.”  Mr. 


k When  daylight  came  I put  out  my  light,  i v,..-.,.  ™. 

ng  out  of  the  tower  I waved  a sheet  In  Tibbetts  was  rescued  by  the  first  lifeboat  that  put 
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nd  that  help  would  come.  This  was  in  vie-  jest  praise  of  the  hospitality  of  the  half-breed 
6f  the  Lighthouse  Service  rules,  but  I felt  It  islanders.  “ They  call  them  savages,”  he  said, 
1 when  I learned  that  my  signal  had  en-  [“  but  in  the  house  where  1 was  entertained  they 
ged  some  of  them.  Then  l'got  out  the  life- 1 read  and  prayed  every  morning  as  devoutly  and 

— intelligently  as  do  any  so-called  civilized  Chris- 
tians.” 


d called  for  volunteers  to  n an  her.  There 
plenty  of  responses,  and  I put  the 
I boat  in  charge  of  Joseph  Peterson,  an 
I old  seaman.  The  rest  of  tho  crew  were  Samuel 
Haskins,  Samuel  Anthony,  James  Cooper,  Moses 
Cooper  and  Jopn  F.  Vanderhoof,  all  natives  of 
1 Gay  Head.  There  was  a heavy  sea  running,  and 
It  was  blowing  strong  from  the  southwest.  It  v.  as 
! thirty  minutes  before  they  could  reach  the  wreck, 
about  three-fourths  of  a rulle'away. 

I The  crew  came  back  exhausted  with  seven 
j men  from  the  wreck.  IJiad  forgotten  to  put  life 
1 belts  on  the  first  crew.  They  had  been  pulling 
two  hours  and  were  unable  to  go  out  again.  A sec- 
' ond  crow  equipped  with  life  belts  was  organized 
! as  follows:  James  Mosier,  In  command,  Leonard 
| Vanderhoof,  Conrad  Jeffers,  Patrick  L.  Devine, 
iCliarles  Grimes,  Peter  Jensen.  When  tin's  crew 
Hpcbed  . the  wreck  tho  Revenue  Cutter 
I tjextcr  arrived,  and  thirteen  men,  which 
J ekr  crew  took  from  the  rigging,  they  transferred 
| tjlhe  Hexter.  The  cutter  did  not  rescue  all  the 
jEventcen  men  they  took  away.  Of  those  saved 
| twinty  were  rescued  by  the  men  of  Gay  Iload, 
aST  have  described.  The  second  crew  did  not 
Iplfe  the  wreck  until  four  o'clock,  when 


SAD  STORIES. 


Two  Brave  Boys  Who  Bulled  Throne**— 
The  Sorrowful  Experiences  of  Officers 
and  Members  of  the  Crew. 


Two  boys  were  among  the  survivors,  the  Farns- 
worth brothers,  George  W.  and  Herbert  W.(  ot 
Townsend,  Mass.,  who,  In  spite  of  Ibo  fearful 
storm  and  cold,  managed,  by  tne  aid  of  one  of  the 
crew,  to  escape  death.  A sailor,  John  White,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  the  danger  of  tne  boys,  hurried  to 
tlielr  side,  and  placing  them  in  the  Ice 
of  ihe  wheel  house,  tore  away  some  ol 
the  clothing  widen  had  swept  inft  tlic 
rigging  and  wrapped  them  up  in  it.  Then,  as  their 
position  became  unsafo,  he  aided  them  to  the  rigi 
ging,  and  pushed  them  lip  the  rope  ladders,  wlierJ 


in  continual  and  frantic  motions  toward  the  life 
crew,  crying  over  and  over  again,  ‘Come  and  take 
me!  Come  and  take  me!’  A piece  of  wood  camo 
down  the  next  Instant  and  knocked  him  Into  the 
water.  The  wood  must  have  lulled  him,  for  lie 
never  came  up  after  striking  the  water.  About 
11  o’clock  a fellow  near  me  fell  from  the  rigging 
Into  the  water  completely  exhausted.  * There  goes 
another  poor  fellow  to  Ills  grave,’  says  I,  and  Henry 
said ‘Aye.’  Then  the  topmost  part  of  the  main- 
mast fell,  and  striking  a man  in  the  rigging  who 
had  worked  hard  for  two  hours  to  get  his  position, 
knocked  him  dead  into  tne  water.  About  noon  1 
saw  a steamer  coming,  which  turned  out  to  be  the 
revenue  cutter,  and  I says  to  Henry,  ‘ By  jingo! 
Here  comes  a steamer  that  may  save  us.  Only 
God  knows  though.’  Then  we  agreed  to  try  to 
get  on  to  the  steamer  if  there  was  a ghost  of  a 
sliow.  The  whaler  sent  her  life-boat  out  again 
aoout  this  time,  too.  The  cutter  dropped  anchor, 
and  its  life-boat  came  around  on  tne  leeward  side, 
not  thirty  yards  from  us.  My  brother  stripped  his 
coats,  and  I took  mine  off,  and,  putting  mv  gloves 
ill  the  pocket,  1 stuffed  It  In  the  rigging,  saying  to 
Henry,  • Somebody  might  want  It  that  Is  left  after 
us.’  We  then  made  our  way  down  to  the  starboard 
Side  of  the  rigging,  where  we  kissed  and  shook 
hands  without  uttering  a word.  Then  Henry 
jumped,  and  1 saw  him  turn  over  three  times  and 
go  down.  He  came  up  and  caught  some  sort  of  a 
rope  hanging  in  roach,  and  cried  out  to  me,  ■ Is 
there  a rope  you  can  reach  me  ?’  ‘ No,’  I shouted. 
‘ Trv  agalu,  Henry,  and  keep  up,  if  you  cau,’  and 
as  lie  dropped  his  grip  on  the  rope  I cried  out: 

■ Good-by  aud  God  save  you.’  He  got  about  20 
feet  when  a floating  timber  crowded  him,  and 
that’s  the  last  I saw  of  him.”  Here  the  honest 
fellow  made  several  efforts  to  continue  lus  story 
before  he  was  sufficiently  calmed  to  go  on  and 
comnlete  the  Interview  by  telling  of  Ills  own 
rescue. 


i// 
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CAPTAIN  WRIGHT. 


A Heart-broken  Mon  who  Slionlders  More 
than  Hi*  Share  of  the  (Responsibility. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  wreck  Capt.  Wright 
of  the  lost  steamship  Tuesday  night  returned 
to  his  home  In  this  city.  He  is  an  utterly  lieart- 

/ jv--".'  -r-  -.-its i.  ,i.„  broken  man.  Many  points  about  the  great  disas- 

tliey  clung  In  safety  through  tneterrlbie  moi  nf  ter  were  Mscussed  with  Tne  journal  representa 
Ing  until  rescued.  The  younger  of  the  boys  seemed’  „ ....  • - ■ *- 

...  „ _ A 1 . . „nnl(  .A  1 U A A . . ..  ..A..  tl.  AA.W.l*  It'll  i A 1 I 1 . i*v  V.  Ul  | i;,  Ji. 
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tl  man  and  one  Insensible  remained 
;glng.  These  were  afterward  taken  out 
Rhodes.  While  the  first  crew  was  off 
ser  crew  launched  a whale  boat  to  go  to 
is  apparently  a raft  about  two  'miles  1 
i the  Sound,  but  the  boat  soon  filled 
nped.  Iho  crew  got  ashore- as  nest  they 
d the  boat  was  dashed  to  kiudllng  wood 
eakors  on  the  rocks.  A team  was  also  sent 
ife  Saving  Station  af  Squambrocket,  four 
ay.  The  life-boat  there  was  brought  over 
tned  by  another  crew,  but  when  they 
Hie  wreck  there  was  nothing  moro  to  be 
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Statement  by  the  Eookont. 
rd  Leary,  the  lookout  on  duty  at  the  time 
celdent,  told  his  story,  which  Was  this;  1 
i on  the  City  of  Columbus  last  October,  f 
,ke  morning  ot  the  disaster  I relieved 
i ai  2 o’clock.  He  told  me  that  all  the 
a sight  had  been-wporied.  It  was  blowing  mistaken, 
and  I saw  nothing  uuti!  about  3.30  or  3.45.  I iound 


ir.dahaU  off  our  port  bow.  I shouted  the  | 
» the  pilot  house  and,  fearing  I had  not  been 
I ran  back  and  reported  It  to  the  second 
Then  I started  to  return,  but  I had  not 
idled  my  poMJjWm  the  ship  struck.  I never  j, 
; sighted  tlieJ’lntft’  hoi-ug  in  ^oinfc^Jgrcugli  Ore  . 
Sound.”  Learv  is  one  of  those  who  reached  tho 
shore  on  the  only  boat  belonging  to  the  steamer 
j that  survived  the  waves.  His  companions  tell 
similar  stories.  * 


THE  MOST  CRAPHIC  YET. 


scarcely  to  realize  the  danger  through  which  lie 
had  passed.  Said  John  White,  the  sailor,  “ It  was 
fearful,  the  way  those  women  were  swept  away. 
Some  t saw  rush  on  deck  with  their  husbands,  and 
as  the  full  force  of  the  storm  broke  i n them, 
realizing  that  all  was  lost,  they  threw  ir  arms 
around  tneir  husbands’  neck  and  bade  l.  m good- 
bye. A few  momenta  later  they  were  swept  over- 
board. for  no  power  on  earth  could  savo  them. 
A mother  with  her  little  child  held  tight  In  her 
arms  was  borne  away  by  1 11^ waves  almost  before 
fairly  reaching  tho  deek.  Not  one  woman  reached 
tho  rigging.  The  waves  took  them  immediately, 
while  a number  were  probably  smothered  in  tneir 
berths. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Phillips,  the  first  assistant  engineer, 
said  to  a Journal  reporter  at  the  company’s  office: 

When  we  struck,  Morrison  (the  chief  engineer)* 
exclaimed,  ‘ The  vessel’s  ashore.’  We  shut  down 
right  off,  and  she  backed  off.  Then  we  got 
bells  to  go  ahead,  and  she  drove  right  on  to  the 
reef  agalu.  It  didn’t  seem  ten  minutes  before  sne 
sank;  I liad just  time  enough  to  get  a life-pre- 
server on.  The  boat  was  outside  the  buoy,  but 
there  was  a terrific  current.  That  was  a plucky 
little  fellow  on  board  the  revenue  cutter.  Lieut. 
Rhodes.  He  came  up  just  as  near  as  he  possibly 
could  and  then  jumped  into  the  water  himself  and 
saved  two  men.  The  cutter  brought  away  sixteen, 
besides  four  dead  bodies.” 

Horace  Waterhouse  of  Bath,  Mo.,  one  of  the 
passengers,  tells  the  following  story:  “ I thought 
I heav'd  the  ship  strike,  but  concluded  I was 
when  she  struck  again.  Then 
slie  was  canting  over,  and  the 


sighted  albiitoy about  150  yards  away7a  'JJn  Br  l"'  We  nU  rU8hCd  °" 


dock,  and  got  up  on  tlie  side  that  was  highest,  a 
good  many  going  aft  aud  up  the  rigging  there. 
Nothing  could  stand  these  waves,  tnougli,  and  it 
wasn’t  manv  minutes  before  every  person  except 
one,  was  swept  off.  1 was  up  in  tne  rigging,  but 
it  was  so  dark  couldn’t  see  all  that  happened. ’’ 

Said  John  Madden,  one  of  tho  sailors:  “When 
I came  on  deck  I heard  either  the  captain  or 
mate,  I don't  know  which  say,  ‘We  shall  lose 
the  poor  ship;  but  don't  bo  alarmed,  we’ll  be 
saved.’  Tnen  there  was  «a  rush  for  the  boats. 
TIim’  were  all  cut  adrift,  but  five  of 
them  were  brokon  up  at  once.  The  other  got  off 
with  four  men  on  Doard,  whom  I think  were 
sailors.  I made  for  the  main  rigging  with  the 
lengineer  and  first  assistant,  and  got  on  top  of 
rthe  aftor  nouse.  But  the  raft  and  all 
on  top  broke  tlio  roof  of  tho  house  through. 
'Then  wo  shoved  the  raft  Into  the  water,  ana  Mr. 
Phillips,  the  fi’-st  assistant,  and  myself  got  on 
board.  Bui  I .vas  afraid  wo'd  get  washed  off, 
find  jsft  it  to  go  back  to  the  mast.  The 
after-house  dirln  i stand  fifteen  minutes,  Billy 
Murray,  Mike  Day,  one  p issenger,  the  chief  engi- 
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s sad  journey  to  Boston.  He  spoke 
In  the  lilglie:  terms  of  Augustus  Harding,  his  sec- 
ond mate,  i.pon  whom  the  responsibility  of  the 
disaster  seems  to  rest.  The  captain  says  that 
Harding  was  one  of  (lie  most  capable  young  men 
he  ever  met.  lie  bad  no  bad  habits  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  duties  of  Ms  position.  Born 
and  brought  up  In  Chatuam,  he  was  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  waters  through  which 
tho  City  of  Columbus  passed  while  In  Ills  charge. 
When  Capt.  Wright  took  command  of  the  ship,  h 
Harding  was  a quartermaster.  The  captain  says  P 
that  the  second  officer  at  that  time  was  a drinking 
man,  and  lie  got  rid  of  him  on  that  account,  and 
gave  the  position  to  Harding.  Capt.  Wright 
described  his  experience  In  the  rigging  and  how 
ho  got  into  the  bow.  substantially  as  Is  given  In 
Mr.  Tibbetts's  statement.  All  through  tlie  long 
hours  lie  encouraged  those  In  the  rigging  to 
keep  up  courage,  and  when  help  came  he 
told  them  liow  to  act.  He  waited  for 
a billow  to  come  in  and  then  shouted 
to  a man  the  right  moment  to  jump.  One  poor 
fellow  hesitated  a moment  when  tlie  captain  gave 
the  order,  and  was  lost.  Tho  billow  liad  com- 
menced to  recede,  and  did  not  carry  him  out  to  the 
boat  that  was  waiting  to  take  him  In.  Captain 
Wright  was  the  last  man  taken  off  altve,  and  he 
said:  I would  have  died  rather  than  leave  the 
ship  while  any  one  else  remained.”  Although 
utterly  exhausted  physically,  as  well  as  mentally 
tlie  captain  dreaded  Ills  return  to  Boston. 

“ I don’t  know  whether  I can  go  boms,”  he  said. 

“or  whether  they  will  have  to  send  me  to  the  In- 
sane asylum.  I have  got  an  ordinary  amount  of  I 
nerve,  lint  there  Is  a limit  to  every  min’s  endur-J/. 
ance,"  and  the  tears  came  again  as  they  had 
several  times  before  during  his  pathetic  recital. 

Tlie  newspaper  man  endeavored  to  cheer  him 
with  the  prospect  of  quiet  rest  and  sleep  at  home, 
with  the  heavy  load  thrown  off  Ills  mind.  “Oh,” 
he  exclaimed,  "but  it  is  a sad  home  to  go  to!  The 
wife  of  mv  engineer  will  be  there  and  1 can't  bear 
to  meet  her.”  Repeatedly  he  begged  for  a correc- 
tion of  the  wrong  report  of  tne  quartermaster's 
statement  sent  to  some  papers  from  New  Bedford 
Sunday 'night.  He  was  anxious  for  an  investiga- 
tion,  aud  hoped  one  would  be  made  promptly  aud 
thoroughly. 


THE  LOST  AND  THE  SAVED. 


Mr.  f.  H.  Tibbetts’*  Narrative  of  tho  Bis- 
»»ter—  Scene*  Never  to  be  Forgotten. 

j*,tew  Bedford,  Mass.,  Jan.  21.  The  most 
graphic  description  yet  givettjof  the  experiences 
I while  waiting  for  rescue  is^tnat  of  Mr.  F,  H. 

Tibbetts,  a passenger,  who  was  brought  here 
! from  Gay  Head  to-day.  Mr.  Tibbetts  was Among  g toW  tIiem  lt : 
i the  first  on  deck,  and  he  ran  up  the  ratlines  ofp  but  tjiey 
with  his  roommate,  named  May,  many  others  qyard.  We  clung 

j crowding  up  behind  and  °v 0 was*  the  -™u’'e  aman'wouW get  numbed  and  then  drop  off,  *. 
man  ask  the  captain  on  deck  wnat  was^  tne  rtea<j  When  the  cutter  came  up  I jumped  over  T , . 

iut0  til0  water,  but  got  foul  of  a piece  of  tho  w reck  i , 

tnlt  < aA  WaIsV  n*x  iiiwIav  tha  tv  afar  Till  T flwimrht  k ' 


matter.  The  captain  said  the  vessel  was  ashore 


■Mf,.  TihhAita  woq  among  neer  anil  the  mate’ stayed  on  thhraft.  Mr.  Phil- 
Mr.  Tibbetts  was  among  „pgtokltliem  u Was  broken  and  tlrnt  they  should 

stuck.  Didn't  see  them  aft<» 
to  the  rigging  for 
guess.  Every  once  in  a 


which  held  mt  undenhe..  water  till  I thought 


Wbat  is  Believed  to  bo  an  Accni-ate  Fist 
of  Those  Who  Perished  and  Those  Who 
Escaped. 

Tlie  following  list  of  names  is  corrected  up  to 
the  hour  of  going  to  press,  and  is  believed  to  be 
accurate  wlrh  hardly  an  exception.  They  are 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

The  Saved. 

Briggs.  Edward  T.,  porter,  residence  unknown. 
Brown,  J ues.  passenger,  Lawrence. 

Butler,  fiiomas,  fireman,-  Prince  Edward 
land.  - 

ollins,  Henry,  second  assistant  engineer,  Taun- 
on.  Mass.  _ • . ' 


, ^ 

Cook,  .TTh  i . . pi ssenger,  Portland,  Me. ~ 
t ,-•!•■  tail!  . «,'  . passenger.  Gorham,  Mo. 

: fawo>  ;!i  li.  M.,  passenger,  Townsend.  Slass. 
niswortb,  George  W.,  passenger,  TownsgiMl, 


seaman,  Cape  Breton, 


Hammond,  F.  R.,  passenger,  Gonldsboro’,  Me. 
Hanson,  Furber,  waiter,  residence  unknown. 
Hines,  John,  fireman,  Boston. 

Kennedy,  Michael,  seaman,  St.  Johns,  N.  F. 
Leary.  Edward,  seaman,  residence  unknown. 
Madden,  John,  seaman,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 
McDonald,  Roderick,  quartermaster,  Boston. 
McGarry,  Eugene,  passenger.  Somerville.  Mass. 
O'Brien,  Edward,  seaman.  8t.  Johns,  N.  F. 
O’Leary.  Thomas,  fireman,  Boston. 

Plillllpi  H.  A.,  first  assistant  engineer,  Boston. 
Pitman,  A.  A.,  steward,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Spaulding,  'William,  purser,  Boston. 

Tibbetts,  F,  H.,  passenger.  Somerville,  Mass. 
Vanee,  6.,  passenger,  North  Truro,  N.  S. 
Waterhouse,  Horace,  passenger,  Batn,  Me. 
Weidman,  H.,  passenger,  Lawrence. 

Whitcomb,  G.  T.,  passenger,  Hudson. 

White.  John,  seaman,  Prince  Edward  Island. 
Wright,  S.  E.,  captain,  Dartmouth,  Mass. 


TU* 

Atkinson,  Mrs.  j.,  passenger,  ^Voodstock,  N.  B, 
Atkinson,  Moliie,  child.  WocdsiOvk,  N.  B. 
Batchelder.  Henry  L.,  passenger,  Boston. 
Batchelder,  Mrs.  Henry  L.  ” 

Bartlett,  Dr.  Horace  0.,  Lyndon,  Vt. 

Bartlett,  Mrs.  Horace  C. 

Beach  Miss  Elizabeth  It,,  passenger,  Mansfield, 
Conn. 

Beal,  Mrs.  James,  passenger,  Boston. 

Beal,  Miss  Inez,  passenger,  Boston. 

Bell.  Charles  D.,  passenger,  Hollis.  N.  H. 


Belyea.  It.  B.,  passenger,  Woodstock,  N.  B. 
s.  It.  B. 


Hi 


Belyea.  Mrs. 

Blgney,  Daniel,  waiter,  residence  unknown. 
Boardman,  William,  waiter,  Hyde  Park,  Mas9. 
Brooks,  Helen,  passenger,  NorthDorougn,  Mass. 
Carnev,  Thomas,  fireman,  Boston. 

Chase.  A.,  passenger,  residence  unknown. 

Chflsc  Mrs. 

Clark.’ Phillip,  quartermaster,  Boston. 
Cummings,  A.,  passenger,  Watertown. 

Daniels,  Mrs.,  C.  E.,  passenger,  Lawrence. 
Daniels,  Henry  L.,  passenger,  Lawrence. 

Day.  Michael,  oiler,  residence  unknown. 

Davis,  Miss  L..  passenger,  Lynn. 

Dinn,  James,  quartermaster,  residence  un- 
known. 

Durland.  H..  passenger,  residence  unknown. 
Eaton,  N.  D.,  passenger,  Hermon,  Me. 

Fawcett,  James,  passenger,  Lawrence. 
Fitzpatrick,  Win.,  pantryman,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Fiost,  C.  F-,  passenger.  Natick. 

Fuller.  Edward,  first  officer,  Barnstable. 


lDsb.,  fWiding  her  accommodations 

pre-engaged,  bought  a stateroom  on  the  steamer 
whose  wreck  is  the  topic  of  the  day.  Mr.  Morton 
was  ft  native  of  Bristol  county  and  about  25  years 
o'd.  In  his  boyhood  he  was  employed  as  a clerk 
in  a Tauntou  dry  goods  house,  after  which  lie  be- 
came a reporter  on  the  Taunton  Gazette.  Thence 
t he  went  to  New  Bedford  to  connect  himself  with 
the  Mercury  of  that  city,  where  for  several 
years  he  didexcellent  work,  making  many  friends 
and  winning  an  enviable  popularity.  He  came 

• to  Boston  in  1880  and  joined  the  start  of  the  Globe, 
on  which  he  ha%  since  done  constant,  faith- 
ful service  During  this  period  he.  acted 

, for  some  lime  as  the  Boston  correspondent 

• of  ti>c  ITc-w  York  Dramatic  News,  Ho  was 
’ the  author  o;  several  songs  which  have  met  the 

favor  of  tl.  public.  He  leaves  a mother  In  Free- 
town. to  ivkom  bo  was  deeply  attached.  HH  an- 
cestry is  traced  back  to  the  noted  Morton  family 
, of  the  dav«p/  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  from  which 
’ the  present  Thief  Justice  is  descended.  He  was 
beloved,  not  only  by  his  associates  on  the  Globe 
but  hwjtill  tre  Journalists  of  the  city  with  whom 
\e  came  in  contact. 

Edward  Sprague  Rand,  who  together 
his  wife  were  among  the  lost,  waj  one  of  the 
’oldest  and  best  known  conveyancers  in  Sutfolk 
County.  Mr  Rand  was  nearly  75  years  of  age, 
Was  a grata  ate  of  Harvard  of  the  clasaof  1828, 
which  also  included  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Barnard, 
Dr.  Henry  lugersoll  Bowditcb,  Frederic  Dabney, 
the  ltev,  Thomas  B.  Fox,  Hon.  Robert  C.  Wtnthrop, 
Hon.  George  S.  Hillard,  Francis  Caleb 
Boring  and  Charles  Minot,  Jr.  In  1831  Mr.  Rand 
received  the  degree  of  X..  L.  B.,  and  although  well 
fitted  for  a general  legal  practice  he  confined  him- 
self entirely  to  conveyancing,  which  he  mado  a 
specialty  of  -during  lire,  and  acquired  a reputa- 
tion lor  thoroughness  and  accuracy  In  that  line  of 
business  which  f«a»  possess.  Indeed  It  has  been 
said  that  it  the  Suffolk  Registry  of  Deeds  were 
destroyed  by  fire  an  almost  exact  duplicate 
i of  the  records  could  be  found  in  the  office  of  Mr. 

! Rand,  who  lias  spared  no  pains  or  expense  to 
make  his  spt  clous  apartments  at  Jgo-50  Treniont 
I street  as  nearly  fireproof  as  possible.  Mr.  Rand 
'had  associated' with  him  in  business  his  son.  Col. 
Arnold  A.  Rand,  who  for  several  years  has  borne 
1 the  burden  ot  their  extensive  examinations  of 
titles  and  real  estate  transactions,  as  the  senior 
Mr.  Rand  has  been  in  quite  feeble  health  and  was 
| ordered  to  s<  South  for  the  purpose  of  restoration. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright  of  Lynn  were  lost,  and 
the  announcement  of  their  death  cast  a deep  gloom 
over  that  city.  Mr.  Wright  was  a brother  of  Col. 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistfcs 
and  Labor,  aid  was  one  of  the  besi  known  men  lp 
Lynn,  and  n > one  will  be  more  greatly,  missed. 
He  was  a na  ive  of  Washington,  N.  H.,  anti  for  the 
past  twelve  years  has  been  teller  of  the  Lynn  In- 
stitution ol  Savings.  He  was  a prominent  member 
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. and  Mrs.  Henry  LsJEv.tcitei.dep.  of  No. 


knowfi,  and  their  loss  will  b'e  sincerely  regretted 
In  the  neighborhood  where  they  contributed  to 
the  social  life  and  happiness  of  a large  circle.  Mr. 
Batchelder  was  about  44  years  of  ago.  He  was 
'formerly  a member  ol  the  firm  of  Batchelder 
Brothers,  from  which  he  retired  two  years  ago. 

He  was  interested  in  real  estate,  being  the  owner 
of  some  30  or  40  dwelling  houses.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Union  Lodge  of  Freemasons,  of 
the  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  Boston  Commander*  of 
Knights  Templars  and  other  Institutions.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Batchelder  accompanied  the  command-  wl 
ery  on  its  visit  last  yeaf  to  California. 

Mr.  Oscar  Iasigi  was  a son  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Iaslgi  of  this  city,  for  many  years  a member  of 
the  firm  of  la.iigl  S Goddard,  on  Ceutral  wharf., 

Mr.  Iasigi  was  about  40  years  of  age,  and  at  tbe1 
death  of  his  fniher  (May  22,  1877,)  he  was  aj>  I 
pointed  to  fill  tue  post  of  Turkish  Consul  General,  ’ 
which  Ills  father  had  held  for  many  years.  He 
was  also  Treasurer  of  the  Vassalboro’  Woolen 
Mills  for  the  past  three  years.  Mr.  Iasigi  was  de- 
servedly esteemed  by  a large  circle  of  friends.  He 
married  a daughter  of  Mr.  Natnamei  Walker  of 
this  city.  His  wife  and  two  children  were  not  on 
board. 


•'ll  i . y known, 
(!fc  j Hutch 

j \ . /a  Iasigi. 

\ ! 11  -»  / James 


known 

Gibsou,  Miss,  passenger,  residence  unknown. 
Giddlngs,  T.  E.,  passenger,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Goddam,  G.  E.,  passenger,  residence  unknown. 
Griffin,  C.,  passenger,  Milibury. 

Hagac  Mrs.,  passenger,  resldencqunknown. 
HaFe,F.  L.,  passenger,  Boston. 

Hammond,  G.  Fred.,  passenger.  Hyde  Park. 
Harding,  Augsstus,  second  officer,  residence 
unknown. 

Hearey,  John  J.,  passenger,  Taunton. 

Hines,  U..  passenger,  Lawrence. 

II owes.  Charles  H.,  second  steward,  residence 
unkiioWt 

Hutchinson,  E.  T.,  passenger,  residence  un- 


Rf.v.  Charles  A.  Rand,  wife  and  young  daugh- 1 
ter,  of  Haverhill,  and  the  entire  party  was  on  a 


visit  to  Mr.  Frederick  Rand,  tb^  oungest  soil  of  i 
Kl^s  in  Florida, 


Mr.  Edward 8.  Rand,  who  residn  in  Florida.  The 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Rand,  who  was  born  iu  Dedham, 


where his  father  resided  fop  mS 
about  gs  years  of  age,  ®nl  after  reefl 
legiate  education  was  ordained  as  ari 
minister  and  wa'S  rector  of  Trinity  Churcli.  _ 
hilV  He  was  a young  man  of  excellent  na 
s,  and  had  a large  circle  of  friends  in  £ 
ther  places  where  he  has  been  settled 


a'co 


entering  upon  his  profession.  He  was  a son  of 
. Mr.  Edward  Sprague  Rand,  also  lost,  and  was 
starting  on  a six  months’  tour  in  the  South.  . \ 


Mb.  Augustus  Harding,  the  second  mate  of 
the  steamer,  was  21  years  old,  and  was  born  with- 
in two  miles  of  the  place  where  the  accident  oc- 
curred. He,  as  well  as  nearly  all  of  the  officers 
and  crew,  was  well  acquainted,  so  his  brother  says, 
with  every  foot  ol  the  coast  in  that  vicinity,  and 
his  brother  is  puzzled  to  know  how; 


Gallagher,  Thomas,  second  cook,  residence  un-  o’f  the  First  'nlversalist  Parish  and  Superintend- 
u'w"  ent.  the  Sunday  School.  He  was  also 


Secretary  of  the  Essex  County  Untversallst  Sab- 
bath School  Union.  He  served  In  the  Lynn  Com- 
, mou  Council  In  1877  and  1878.  He  was  on  a trip 
i to  Florida  tojrecruit.  intending  to  be  absent  three 
months  with  ids  wife.  The  latter  was  a Miss  Hall, 
from  the  vicinityjcf  Sandwich.  Cape  Cod,  and  her 
father  was  List  amaea.  Mr.  Wright  was  a son%f 
the  Rev.  Dr.  X.  R.  Dwight,  formerly  pastor  of  the 
Second  Unlyersallsr  Church,  Lynn.  He  was 
bright,  gem  d ana  social,  and  was  President  of 
the  Lynn  Chapin  Club.  They  had  no  children. 
1 He  was  about  37  years  of  age,  and  resided  on 
..Nahaut  place.  ■ • X. 


inson,  Mrs.  E.  T. 

Oscar,  passenger,  Boston. 

C.  F.,  passenger,  Everett. 

Kellogg,  George  IL,  passenger,  Fitchburg. 
Kellogg,  Mrs.  H.  B.,  passenger,  Boston. 

Kelly,  Annie,  passenger,  residence  unknown. 
Laphaiy,  W.,  passenger,  residence  unknown. 
Lawrence.  Capt.  Levi,  passenger,  Ashby. 

Low,  James,  oiler,  residence  unknown. 
Mahoney.  Frank,  pantryman,  residence  unknown 
Mart  F.  A.,  passenger,  Boston. 

McCarty,  T.,  passenger,  residence  unknown. 
McCarthy.  Daniel,  baker,  residence  unknown. 
McDonald,  John,  messmau,  residence  unknown. 
MoDouald,  Daniel,  mess  boy,  residence  unknown. 
McGarry,  Henry,  passenger,  Somerville. 
MeUiggau,  Alexander,  coal  heaver,  residence 
unknown. 

McKenna,  John,  oiler,  residence  unknown. 
Merrill,  Cobey,  child,  Woodstock,  N.  B. 

Merrill,  James  A.,  passenger,  Boston. 

Mitchell,  D.  W..  passenger,  residence  unknown. 
Mfcrrison.  Archibald,  chief  engineer,  Boston. 
Moore,  Harry,  waiter,  residence  unknown. 
Morton,  Nathaniel  J..  passenger,  Boston. 
Murray.  William,  third  assistant  engineer,  resi- 
dence unknown. 

Nourse,  Joel,  passenger,  Boston. 


clear  weather  and  plenty  of’  sea  room  to  be  ha^j 

sstheT 


'‘The  Engineers  of  th^steamship  were  Messrs. 
Archibald  Morrison,  chief ; Hiram  A.  Phil- 
lips, first  assistant;  Henry KuttSas,  second  as- 
sistant, and  William  MuS|£r£  third  assist- 
ant. Inquiry  at  the  onWe  oWfcthe  local 
inspectors’  of  steam  vessels  v elicited  * the 
Inform  itlon  t.iat  Mr.  Morrison  was  aufingineer 
of  seventeen  years’  standing  In  this  wrt.  having 
held  a chief’s  license  for  that  time.  He  was  born 
iu  Scotland,  and  came  to  this  country  2a  years 
ago.  He  was  45  years  of  age,  and  has  a family 
at  No.  144  Trenton  street,  East  Boston.  Mr. 
Hiram  A.  Phillips,  first  assistant,  was  40  years  aLi 
age,  and  live,  at  89  White  street,  East  Bost  in, 
He  liad  for  several  years  worked  for  the  AtlaiiW 
Works,  and  had  lately  become  an  assistant  engi- 
neer. Mc.”K  nry  Collins,  a native  of  Nova  Scotia, 
was  35  years  *>f  age. 

Mrs.  Dwight  B.  Rich  of  No.  57  Clarendon 
street,  in  this, city,  whose  name  does  not  appear  in 
the  passenger  list  because  she  wfts  making  the 
voyage  as  a geest  of  the  captain.  Mr.  Rich  dieda 
year  ago  last  October  at  Orange  Park,  Florida, 

1 whither  he  had  gone  at  the  head  of  a party  of  ex- 
cursionists. iils  death  was  the  result  of  a sudden 
attack  of  lllnc  -s  and  was  a severe  shock  to  his 
friends.  Mrs.  Rich  had  never  felt  that  she  could 
visit  a nlace  which  had  so  many  sad  memories, 
y Uul  her  irlends  had  persuaded  her  to  make  the 


/ O’Leary,  Cornelius,  coal  heaver,  residence  un- 1 Journey,;;  he  was  on  her  way  in  the  captain’s 


known. 

Pearson,  August,  passenger,  residence  un- 
known. 

Pinkhain.  Mrs.  S.  J.,  passenger,  Dover.  N.  H. 
Rand,  Rev.  C.  A.,  passenger,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
Rand.  Mrs.  C.  A.,  and  daughter. 

Rand.  Edward  S..  passenger,  Boston. 

Rand,  firs.  Edward  S. 

Rich,  Mrs.  Dwight  B.,  passenger.  Boston. 
Richardson.  Caleb,  passenger,  Boston. 

/ Richardson,  Mrs.  Caleb. 

I , Roach,  John,  coal  heaver,  residence  unknown. 
Sargent,  Frederick  M.,  passenger,  Merrimao, 
Mass. 

Skeiine,  Mrs.,  passenger,  residence  unknown. 

/ Blade,  Mrs.  Henry,  passenger,  Chelsea. 

Small,  Mrs.  D.  K.,  passenger,  Southampton, 
Mass. 

Smith,  Theresa,  stewardess,  residence  unknown. 
Smith,  Susie,  passenger,  residence  uuknowu. 
Smith,  Michael,  firemau,  residence  unknown. 
Sullivan,  Richard  W.,  waiter,  Prince  Edward 
Island. 

Walker,  Tohn,  passenger,  Lawrence. 

Whitcomb,  Mrs.,  passenger,  residence  un- 
known. 

Whitehead.  John,  cook,  residence  unknown. 
Willett,  C.  A.,  passenger,  residence  unknown. 
Wright,  Wallace  \V.,  passenger,  Lynn. 

Wright,  Mrs.  Wallace  W. 

Wright,  W.  E.,  passenger,  Nashua,  N.  H. 


charge  Sue  Was  about  CO  vears  old  and  leaves 
five  child)  n What  is  rather  remarkable,  her 
mother  and  ’ !ne  brothers  and  sisters  are  all  liv- 
ing. Mrs.  E’-li  was  well  known  in  Hyde  Park, 
and  her  husband  was  one  of  the  Twenty  Associ- 
ates who  founded  that  town. 

Caleb  RKmardson,  of  the  firm  of  Caleb  Rich- 
ardson & Co.,  bos.  10  and  10  Clinton  Market,  was 
traveling  withjhts  wife  for  health  aud  pleasure. 


He  resided  in  Everett,  where  he  was  one  of  the 


largest  tax  pavers  and  an  influential  citizen.  • IH>  I 
g --  j| — iars  olaJ 


was  born  In  Sloneham.  Mass.,  was  52  years  < 


the  vessel  came  to  be  so  near  the  ledge,  unless  the1 
buoy  had  dragged  from  its  position.  The  mate  Is, 
reported  to  be  one  of  the  men  on  the  life  raTt, 
which  may  have  reached  Gay  Head,  but  the  prob- 
abilities are  that  the  strong  ebb  tide  carried  It  wit 
to  sea,  where  its  passengers  would  either  be  s'”’ 
off  by  the  waves  or  would  die  from  exposure. 

Frederick  L.  Hale,  of  the  firm  of  F.  L. 

&Co.,  produce  dealers'  at  No.  30  Comm 
Street,  was  born  in  1847  in  Lakeville,  N.  S, 
came  to  Boston  about  seventeen  years  ag 
was  first  employed  as  a bookkeeper  b 
Goodall  & Co.,  and  afterward  became  a r 
of  the  firm  of  Parker,  Hale  & Co.  In  188 
present  firm  was  formed.  Mr.  Hale  lived  In 
Somerville  and  leaves  a widow  and  three  c 
from  9 months  to  7 years  in  age,  two  hoys  and^ 

His  mother  also  resided  with  him.  He  was  a 
ber  of  various  societies,  including  the  O 
lows,  Knights  of  Honor  and  Royal  Arcan 
was  bound  South  on  business  for  his  firm, 

Andrew  Cummings  of  Watertown,  \\ 
all  probability  lost,  had  been  in 
as  a mason  for  many  years  in  th 
until  retiring  from  active  business 
years  since.  He  was  greatly  esteeml 
worthy  citizen,  and  leaves  a widow7 
sons  and  one  daughter.  Mr.  Cummings  was  prett 
well  to  do,  and  as  his  health  was  somewhat  tm 
paired  lie  had  started  for  Florida,  wdlre  ono  oj 
Ills  sons  has  an  orange  grove.  He  was  past  i« 
years  of  age.  Ilis  family  learned  the  sad  Be 
this  morning.  .£4 

Mr.  G.  Fred  Hammond  of  Hyde  Park,  instead 
of  Randier,  as  printed  on  Saturday,  was  on  his 
vacation  trip  to  New  Smyrna,  Florida,  whither  he 
w as  going  to  see  bis  sister,  Mrs.  Hardy.  He  wasa 
employed  at  Chandler  & Co.’s  on  Winter  street,  til* 
this  city.  He  was  27  years  of  age  and  unmarried,  i 
He  was  a young  man  of  marked  ability  and] 
was  highly  esteemed  by  all.  He  was  widely. 
Known,  and  his  sad  death  will  be  mourned  by  tbe1 
whole  town.  His  body  was  recovered,  and  awaits: 
the  arrival  of  the  undertaker  at  New  Bedford.! 
Undertaker  Graham  of  Hyde  Park  has  gone  to-i 
that  city, 

Mrs.  James  H.  Beal,  accompanied  by  her 
daughter.  Miss  Inez  Beal,  was  on  her  way 
South  to  meet  her  husband,  who  went 
there  about  three  months  ago  in  quest  ef, 
health.  Mrs.  Beal  had,  since  her  husband’s 
departure,  been  boarding  with  a sister  at  Matta-i 
pan.  Miss  Beal  was  about  18  years  old.  accom- 
plished aud  very  beautiful.  Mr".  Beal,  the  afflicted- 
husband,  had  for  many  years  been  a member  of 
the  firm  of  Lewis  Coleman  & Co.,  until  his  health 
compelled  him  to  retire. 

Henry  L.Daniels  aud  mother. who  were  among 
the  passengers,  lived  at  No.  128  Haverhill  street, 
Lawrence,  aud  were  on  their  way  to  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  Mrs.  Daniels  for  the  benefit  of  her  health 
and  the  son  to  see  her  safely  there.  Young  Dan- 
iels was  a student  In  the  Sta’te  Normal  Art  School 
in  Boston,  and  was  to  return  to  Boston  linmedi- 


and  leaves  a lainilv  of  two  sons  and  a daughter,"  ately  after  his  mother  was  pleasantly  located, 
the  latter  17  ears’  old,  and  the  former  In  busings  Mrs.  Daniels  was  about  40  years  of  ago  anq  the 


with  ins  fall!  jr.  Mr.  Richardson  had  been  son  about  18  years  old. 


business  iu  B 


Boston  since  1857,  was  a prominent  ) Mr.  Jamf.s  A. 
was  held  in  tbe  highest  esteem  by  mis  Hampton,  N.  H., 


Mason,  and 

associates,  who  speak  of  him  as  a man  who  was 
largely  charit.  file,  but  in  an  unostentatious  way. 
The  body  was  brought  to  Boston  on  Saturday 
evening  by  Mr.  Charles  Richardson,  his  son.  The 
body  showed  10  signs  of  hard  treatment  except 
that  there  warjau  abrasion  on  one  of  the  fingers. 
The  funeral  w U take  place  at  Everett  to-day 


Merrill  was  a native  of  South 


but  has  been  a resident  of  Bos- 


ton since  he  was  quite  young.  He  was  a member 
of  the  firm  of  Merrill  Brothers,  tailors,  at  225 
Washington  street.  He  was  a member  of  Mt. 
Lebanon  Lodge  of  Masons,  of  Massachusetts  Con- 
sistory. having  taken  the  uegrees  at  Springfield. 
He  leaves  a widow  and  two  children,  who  reside 
at  Lin  wood  square,  Roxbury. 


Dn.  HORAC2  C.  Bartlett  of  Lyndon,  Vt.,  and  ’’’  Mr.  Joel  Nourse  was  formerly  of  the  firm  of 


THE  LOST. 


Mr,  Nathaniel  J.  Morton,  one  of  the  unfor- 
. tunate  victims  of  the  City  of  Columbus,  was  on  his 
I way  to  Florida  In  search  of  health.  Hehadinteml- 
leiiJaloave  by  the  steamer  Gaie  City  on  the  10th 


his  wife  were  rOing  to  Florida  on  account  of  Mrs. 

Bartlett’s  health.  Dr.  Bartlett  was  a son  of  the 
late  Hon.  Thomas  Bartlett,  ex-M.  0.,  and  was 
about  50  years  old.  Some  years  ago  he  practiced 
medicine  111  Marblehead  two  yearsandin  Lydutwo 
years,  Ills  home  during  the  rest  of  his  life  being  In 
Lyndon.  Mrs.  Bartlett,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Sarah  Brown,  w-as  from  Marblehead  and  was  , . 

one  of  the  hell  -;  to  the  Marblehead  Neck  property.,  the  Parker  House  for  several  veay*. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bartlett  leave  no  family.  Mrs.'  Miss  L.  Davis  res  I nee  J with  Gusta’yui 

Bartlett’s  onlj  surviving  nephew- . accompanied  .Andrews,  No.«j  24  Fayette  street,  Lvnn,  am 
her  to  the  st’eamer  on  Thursday  and  did  Ills  lit-  was  on  I101;  way  to  accept  a position  in 
most  to  persuade  her  to  give  up'  the  trip.  Mr  jiotel  at  Cresceut  City,  Florida.  Miss  Davi; 
Robert  Bridge  is  left  the  heir  to  lhe  estate,  which  belonged  in  Toledo,  O..  but  for  the  past  ten  yea 


Ruggles,  Nouife  & Mason,  and  was  one 

of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  New 
England  Fanner.  Ho  came  to  Boston  from 
Worcester  and  was  about  seventy-live  ydatp  of 
age.  He  leaves  a son,  Mr.  Henry  Nourse.  an  arch- 
itect, and  a daughter  who  married  a son  of  Gov- 
ernor Hcibrook  of  Vermont.  Mr.  Nourse  dartre-, 
tired  from  business,  and  lias  balnta  resident  ofi  \ 


' ilka, 

B.,r 


UK 


is  very  valuable. 


had  resided  in  Lynii.  She  was  about  BO  years  of  j 

Jage.  and  wa3  intending  to  pass  the  winter  In  Flo 


vf;:  ther  never  v 


Toot  fhereione  detail  the  ei^cur 
fr.  l''Ucr  returned  home,  between  tl 

1’ra'vTc  jc  MaT  tfas  a civil  engineer  lately 
employed  on  the  improved  sewerage  works  of  the 
oity  of  Boston  and  on  the  Inland  Railroad,  and 
was  under  engagement  to  the  United  States  Gov- 

Srnment  to  make  surveys  on  the  Savannah  River. 

ie  was  about  20  years  old,  and  his  home  was  on 
Warren  street,  Boston  Htglands.  Ke  leaves  a 
rather,  mother  and  sister. 

Frederick  M.  Sargent  of  Merrlmao  was  a 
carriage  builder  by  trade,  and  a son  of  Frederick 
A.  Sargent  of  that  town.  He  was  about  27  years, 
is  known  as  a steady  and  industrious  work- 
was  going  to  Savannah  for  att  opening 
in  hia.lme  of  business. 

IIft.ox  Brooks  of  Northhoro’  has  been  a mem- 
the  firm  of  Brooks  & Colburn  of  Northhoro’, 

! the  largest  concerns  in  the  country  manu 
•log  piano  and  organ  stops.  The  firm  was 
ved  Jan.  10,  Mr.  Brooks’s  health  necessi- 
ag  his  withdrawal  from  business. 

Mr.  Chari.es  F.  James  belonged  at  Everett, 
Mass.  He  was  a sen  of  L.  K.  James,  a partner 
with  him  In  business.  He  was  on  liis  way  to  Flor- 
ida to  spend  the  winter.  He  was  a.  member  ot 
Everett  Lodge,  No.  86,  X.  O.  of  O.  F.,  and  served 
as  Recording  Secretary  tbe  past  year. 

Ciiaui.es  F.  Frost  was  a resident  of  Natick 
d a shoe  stitcher  by  trade,  having  been  foreman 
• IheiaSt  two  years  in  the  factory  of  It.  Haves 
Son.  On  account  of  ill  health  he  was  intending 
end  several  months  in  Florida.  He  leaves  a 
aw  and  two  children. 

Mr.  Chari.es  D.  Bei.i.  of  Hollis,  N.  H„  whose 
ne  is  given  as  Ball  in  the  first  accounts,  was  a 


f^fftss  It.  There  is  a black  nun  buoy 
on  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  reef, 
l in  five  fathoms  of  watec  The  City  of  Columbus; 
had  successfully  passed  tbe  dangerous  points 
i which  lie  thick  in  the  path  of  vessels  traversing 
Vineyard  Sound,  but  the  last— and,  from  its  locjf 
tlou,  the  one  least  feared— proved  her  destruction. 
A minute  or  two  more  aud  she  would  have  been 
In  comparatively  open  ocean  and  free  to  shape  an 
unobstructed  course  for  the  Carolina  coast. 


LIEUT.  RHODES. 


Lieut.  John  U.  Rhodes  of  the  United  States 
revenue  cutter  Dexter,  the  bravo  officer  who  twice? 
imperiled  ills  own  life  bv  swimming  from  a life-* — - y — 
boat  to  the  wreck,  and  on  his  second  attempt  -tetun'0d  to  the  beach,  and  \s as  housed  somewhat, 


succeeded  in  rescuing  Mr.  Caleb  Richardson  of 
Boston,  who  died  soon  after  being  placed  in  tbe 
life-boat,  is  a native  of  Connecticut,  from  which 
, State  lie  was  appointed  to  the  revenue  marine 
i service.  Ho  holds  the  rank  of  Second  Lieutenant, 
to  which  he  was  promoted  a few  months  ag  o 
Until  recently  he  was  in  service  on  the  Southern 
coast. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  DISASTER. 


It*  Inrestigatloa  to  be  Delayed, 

The  United  States  Local  Inspectors  for  Steam 
Vessels.  Messrs.  Andrew  Burnham  and  Audrew 
J.  Savage,  will  not  begin  the  Investigation  of  the 


weil-t<Mlo  farmer  and  a prominent  man  ln’tiie  af-  f tyty  ~C  ol  u mbusd  is  as  t er  unt 11  the  present  ex- 
fairs  of  bis  town.  He  was  journeying  South  in  c.‘ l,9|henf  subsided.  A thorough  ln- 

searcb  of  health.  He  was  about  45  years  of  age  rcstigatlon  will  be  undertaken  under  the  authority 


taves  a widow  and  five  children,  the  oldest 

being  17. 

Mr.  N.  D.  Eaton*  was  a well-to-do  farmer  living 
i Hotmon,  Me.  Ho  was  intending  to  pass  tbe  win- 
his  son  in  Florida.  He  was  a widower, 
was  formerly  a County  Commissioner  in  his 

nty, 

Mr.  Qeohoe  H.  Kei.t.ogg  of  Fitchburg,  Mass., 

5 as  a Job  printer,  an  ex-member  of  the  Common 
ounoil,  and  for  many  years  Chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Senatorial  Committee.  He  was  a 
brother-in-law  of  Alderman  Edwin  F.  Leighton  of 

John- J.  Hearer  of  Taunton  was  going  South 
to  settle.  Hts  father  has  Identified  the  body  at 
New  Bedford,  and  will  remove  it  to  Taunton  for 

burial. 

WillJam  0.  Boakdman,  a pantry-man,  resided 
with  his  parents  on  River  street.  Hyde  Park,  when 
not  oh  the  boat.  His  father  and  mother  and 
several  sisters  mourn  his  loss. 

Mrs.  8.  J.  Pinkham  of  Lynn  came  to  Lynn 
from  Dover,  N,  H.,  a few  weeks  ago  on  a visit  to 
friends.  She  was  on  her  wav  to  Florida  to  meet 
her  son,  who  Is  a resident  of  Sanford,  Fla. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Kellogg,  sister  of  the  wife  of  Rev. 
8,  W.  Bush  of  9 Park  square,  Boston,  A most  es- 
timable lady,  with  a wide  circle  of  friends  in  Bos- 
ton and  vicinity. 

Mr. 
wid 

;U«rge  . . __  , 

• cars  old,  and  leaves  a widow  and  one  child 


of  the  United  States  laws  governing  the  steamboat 
inspection  service,  but  at  a time  when  sober  tes- 
timony can  be  offered  and  when  all  possible  wit- 
nesses can  be  summoned.  The  law  provides  that 
If  tbe  board  shall  bo  satisfied  that  the  licensed 
officer  Is  incompetent,  or  has  been  guilty  of  mis- 
behavior, negligence  or  unskillfulness,  or  has  en- 
dangered life,  or  willfully  violated  any  provision 
ot  this  title,  they  shall  immediately  suspend  or  re- 
voke his  license.  It  also  provides  for  a punish- 
ment of  confinement  at  hard  labor  for  a period  of 
not  more  than  ten  years,  when  the  captain,  en 


Before  the  first  mentioned  boat  returned  Mr. 
Pease  dispatched  Simeon  Devine  for  our  lifeboat 
at  Squlbnocket.  It  was  now  about  half-past  nine 
A.  M.  At  10  A.  M.  the  fiist  boat  from  the  steam- 
er landed  with  tho  seven  men.  The  crew  was 
very  much  exhausted,  and  it  became  necessary 
for  Mr.  Pease  to  cet  another  crew,  which  took 
thirty  minutes.  1 lie  boat  was  again  launched  in 
charge  of  James  T.  Mosher.  Postmaster  ot  Clill- 
m ark,  with  Charles  Grimes,  Leonard  Vauderlioof, 
Thomas  C.  Jeffers,  Patrick  L.  Devine  and  Peter 
Johnson  of  Gay  Head.  Tnis  boat  left  the  shore  at 
about  noon.  During  the  trip  the  men  rescued  and 
transferred  to  the  revenue  cutler  Samuol  Dexter 
(Capt.  Gabrielson)  as  iollows:  First  time  at  the 
wreck,  5 ; second  time,  6 ; third  time,  2;  total,  13 
$ouls.  The  boat  was  absent  three  and  a half  hours. 


larUett,  and  was  honorably  discharged  Sept.  19, 

Mas.  Slade  of  Chelsea,  who  is  reported  lost, 
vaa on  her  way  to  Florida  to  see  Jier  son,  who  is 
he  owner  of  an  orange  plantation. 


THE  LOST  VESSEL. 


Injured. 

The  boat  from  Squi’onocket,  after  being  trans- 
lated about  five  miles,  was  launched,  and  tbe 
MUowtng  named  persons  composed  her  crew: 

Bddy  L.  Flanders  (in  charge),  William  Mavhew, 
JWliot  0.  Mayhew.  Benjamin  F.  Maybew,  William 
walker  and’  Cyrus  C.  Look,  all  of  Cbilmark. 
These  men  worked  very  hard  to  be  in 
tune  to  save  life,  but  did  not  succeed, 

Ialtnough  the  boat  was  at  or  near  the  steamer, 
Svlieu  i lie  iast  two  men  were  rescued.  On- some 
very  close  examinations  I could  only  leara41*g> 
every  person  at  the  beach  and  station  did  a 
their  power  to  get  the  boats  away  at  the  ear 
moment  possible,  and  1 can  find  no  charge 
neglect  by  any  one,  but,  on  the  contrary,! 
that  Mr.  Pease  did  all  that  auy  man  p 
could  do  to  facilitate  the  manning  and  U 

launching  of  the  boats  aud  to  care  for  persons  res- 
cued. For  tbe  persons  who  assisted  In  getting  the  , 
Squlbnocket  boat  to  tbe  scene  of  "action,  1 re- 
spectfully refer  you  to  the  report  of  Mr. 

Asa  Smith,  Its  captain,  submitted  to  you  * 
a few  days  since.  Ill  conversation  with 
Mr.  Smith  yesterday  I learned  that  1 

he  thinks  there  are  no  other  facts  concerning  I 
the  people  of  Squlbnocket  to  be  furnished.  I will  I 
add,  however,  that  the  same  parties  who  con-  [ 

. veyed  the  lifeboat  from  Squlbnocket  to  Gay  ( 

I Head  returned  her  and  assisted  lu  placing  her  m 
position.  All  their  hames  are  in  Smith’s  report.  I 
The  following  families  at  Gay  Head  received  into  i 

erly  cared  for  P 
Janies  Tkomp- 1 

— — T , ..  , „ . , bui..  .. , ..... u.i  uuut'u.,  — , ..V.....V  ...  1 ease  1 (all 

Supervising  Inspector  General  Dumont  Is  re-  fc.iveafy  Humane  society's  ooaisj  ; : t.oniar  .iei- 1 
ported  In  a Washington  dispatch  as  saying:  “The  Jers,  2;  Charles  Lyon,  1 (saved  lu  one  of  the 
investigation  will  be  conducted  by  the  local  board,  steamer's  boats  that  United  ashore).  I „ 

Messrs.  Savage  and  Burnham,  and  orders  will  be  in  no  printed  report  have  I seen  any  mention  ly 
Issued  to  make  It  thorough  aud  complete.  If  cul-  .-quade  of  the  women  who  so  kindly  took  with  them  r 
pable  neglect  caused  the  disaster,  then  you  can  ;o  the  shore  hot  coffee  aud  tea,  which  were  given 
rest  assured  that  tbe  investigation  will  develop  f.\0  the  rescued  ones  a',  once.  They  were  Mrs. 
that  fact.  I intend  to  have  the  truth  of  the  matter /’M a rgart  c E.  Shields.  Mrs.  Martha’ Cooper,  Mrs.  Yy 
brought  out,  and  proceedings  will  be  Instituted  at  wphad)o  Cooper,  Mrs.  Charlotte  I’.  Haskins,  Mrs.  r 
once  for  an  immediate  inrestieatioa  and  report."  Georgiana  Powell,  Mrs.  Beulah  Vanderhoof,  Mrs. 

Alice  Cooper  and  Mrs.  Rodman. 

1 wish  to  call  the  attention  ot  tne  society  particu- 
larly to  the  Rov.  A.  R.  Shields,  pastor,  for  his  un- 
remitting efforts  during  the  entire  day  in 
caring  for  the  rescued  when  landed  aud 

for  them  comfortable  homes  |*> 
landing 
‘ erser- 
Mau’s 

Laud,  corroborates  the  statements  made  in  this 
report  as  to  the  eagerness  and  willingness 
of  the  people  at  Gay  Head  to  do  all  in 
i their  power,  and  that  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  aid 
the  distressed.  He  was  present  during  the  whole 
scene,  and  has  had  experience  in  the  handling  of 
, boats  in  rough  weather.  n 

I am,  sir.  very  respectfully.  yS*  / 

Y Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  B.  Marchant,  Agent. 


not  more  man  ieu  jeai»,  vvii icu  me  captain,  en-  The  following  families  at  Gay  Head  re. 
gineer,  pilot  or  othei  steamboat  employe  Is  con-  £ their  homes  tne  rescued  and  properly 
vlcted  of  destroying  life  by  misconduct,  negligence  _their  wants:  Zaccliaeus  Cooper,  1 : Jam 
or  inattention.  spu.  3:  Aaron  Cooper,  2;  Horatio  N.  P« 


THE  GAY  HEAD  DISASTER. 


c\ 

\ r 


wVhm.mi  ml0",?6'1  ln  V0nmn,'?,rry,’  (Action  oi'  the  HuiUatlO  Society  of  He  also"1  MSl In land 

nf  nTtUn  v^n  \®"i1a»C0  air 1 0rld:''K0ta.^  : „ ...  - -r  • the  boats  and  storing  them,  a nd  rendered  other 

rbw.  and^eaves a Vidow  amfone  child?  2°  ’ the  Commonwealth  Of  Massa-  ’vices.  Mr.  F.  A.  Noble, ^resident  of  No-M 

Uajptain  Levi  Lawrence  of  Fitcliburg,  Mass., 
vas  captain  ln  the  Fifty-seventh,  Col.  William  F. 


clmsetts. 

Heroism  and  Humanity  Recognized  and 
Rewarded. 


i 


| *ne  of  the  Finest  Iron  Steamship. 

Csait-Loii  Thtreon  $300,000—  Captain 

Wright  anh  III*  Record. 

Tbe  City  of  Columbus  was  one  of  the  finest  ves- 
Rs  on  the  coast.  She  was  built  in  1878  by  John 
loach  & Son  at  Chester,  Penn.,  for  the  Ocean 
|teamshlp  Company  of  New  York,  to  run  between 
.at  port  and  Savannah.  She  was  purchased  by  the 
oston  and  Savannah  .Steamship  Company  in  Sep- 
miber,  1882,  and  has  since  been  plying  between 
ns  city  and  Savannah,  making  im  tnialitly  irlps 
n alternation  with  her  sister  ship,  the  Gate  City, 
he  Columbus  was  built  of  iron  and  thoroughly 
pupped.  She  was  rated  Al  for  10  years,  aiul 
a*  of  1997  tons  burden.  Sho  was  270  feet  long 
nd  39  feet  beam.  Slio  had  passenger  accom- 
odations for  84  first-class,  45  second-class. 
Issald  tlie  steam  Jiip  was  insured  al  a lower  rat< 
mn  any  vossel  on  the  coast.  She  was  valued  at 
00,000  and  Insured  for  8260,000,  oi  which 
70.000  Is  In  English  and  $80,000  hi  Vmerlcan 
mipanles.  Tho  homo  Insurance  is  as  follows 
oston  Marine,  630,000;  New  York  Underwriters 
1 0,000:  Great  Western,  $20,000 ; Phoenix 
.000:  India,  $6000. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  estimate  tne  total  valuation. 
Captain  S.  E.  Wright,  tne  commander  oi  tho 
Mated  vessel,  is  a soam.au  of  large  expe- 
cnce  and  excellent  reputation.  He  has  been 
command  of  steamers  of  the  Boston  and 
vanuah  line  since  i860.  He  has  been  in 
arge  of  the  City  of  Columbus  slnctAshe  was  pur- 
ased  by  the  line.  He  never  met- with  an  accl- 
nt  of  auy  sort  tint:!  September  last,  when  bis. 
seel  ran  down  the  barque  Arthur  C.  W ide  off 
e South  Shore  Light  at  Nantucket. 

The  Boston  and  Savannah  Line  has  an  exccllcn 
cord.  They  have  carried  between  lBo.ooo  aou 
0,000  passengers  and  no  life  was  ever  befor* 
it.  Messrs.  F.  W.  Nickerson  & Co.  are  the  Bos- 


I The  Humaiic  Society  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
j Massachusetts,  whose  representatives  at  Gay  . 

tho  J Hea<1  were  s0  Prompt  and  efficient  in  their  efforts  J xhe  following  is  the  report  of  Mr.  Asa  Smith, 
,-for  saving  life  on  the  occasion  of  the  wreck  of  the  > referred  to  In  the  foregoing  document: 
steamer  City  of  Columbus  on  Devil’s  Bridge  on  Squibnocket  Station,  Jan.  26, 1884. 

•the  morning  of  Jan.  18,  lias  been  busily  engaged  ! Mr.  Marchant— Dear  Sir:  In  making  out  a re- 
sinee  that  sad  occurrence  in  obtaining  facts  t h?11  f.ro.m  tills  station  I wish  to  say  mat  I was 
/whereon  to  base  • action  in  recompensing 
fservices  rendered  and  recognizing  ln 
a proper  manner  instances  of  heroism 
ana  humanity  there  displayed  not  only  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  Gay  Head,  but  also  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  and  crew  of  the  revenue  cutter  Samuel 
Dexter.  The  following  report  w'as  made  to  the 


agents. 


THE  FATAV  REEF. 


Devil’* 

Which 


Rridge  ” 
the  Sea 


Ii~A  T,oi>a 
CoiKtmnly 


REPORT  OF  MR.  ASA.  SMITH. 


, iiuui  lino  aiii.ivi.  * iv  mi  j ...vi  * i.-v 

r absent  from  home  at  the  time  of  the  disaster. 
[ Seeing  the  report  ill  the  Boston  papers  the  next 
i day  I relumed  by  the  first  regular  conveyance 
and  arrived  at  home  Tuesday  evenlug.  Jau.  22. 

The  three  Intervening  days  1 have  spent  in  get- 
ting the  boat  home,  washing,  storing,  and  have 
fitted  her  again  ior  immediate  use  if  needed.  Yes- 
terday 1 spent  in  patrolling  the  north  beach  of 
Gay  Head,  during  which  time  I have  gathered 


^ society  by  C.  B.  Marchant,  Esq..  Collector  of  Cus-  ISSiS 


'0 


tills  station,  which  will  explain  the  cause  ot  delay 
in  making  this  report.  January  22  went  to  Gay  ' 
Head  with  team  and  brought  the  boat  down  to  the 
station,  washed  aud  stored  her. 

She  was  uninjured  except  one  small  split  in  a 
streak,  which  can  be  filled  lu  an  hour  and  will  not 
•interlere  with  her  immediate  use.  She  is  now  ln 
-good  condition. 

,.  It  appears  that  parties  were  notified  here  of  the  jl 
1 shipwreck  at  12  o’clock  midday.  A number  of  |i 
'men  were  at  work  iu  the  near  vicinity,  who  re-  I 

\ of  the  recent  great  loss  of  liie  and  destruction  ot  jj  ^niaeed^the  Hboat  'on  8"vrimeK  I / 

/ properraby  the  stranding  and  sinking  of  the  City  £ anci  pl%?  wreck  urging  them  \*f~ 

riot  ColunTpus  on  the  i 8th  hist.,  I have  attended  to  at  tlielr  utmoht  f-'nccd  and  arrlv- 

IthA^h^Mn  \ n h a f nnr^  unc^er  [flng  in  one  and  a Half  hours  from  notice,  a distance 

jthe  ciicumsUnces,  and  beg  leave  to  loport^  | of  over  five  miles.  As  there  were  still  two  men  in 

cotnnaniedbvftlr  GeoHuxford  the  buYlde'r  of  olir  H'O  r‘gfiinK,  she  was  launched  and  went  to  tho 

U * wreck,  but  too  lato  lo  render  assistance;  she  was 
whtMi  afterward  used  also  to  transport  the  dead  to  the 
trials  for  repairs  on  the  boats,  each  of  which  revenue  cutter 

feseulim^the "ner^hinc' '"f  find  that  Mr  PPease  in  \ Tlie  men  a;,tecl  throughout.  Mr. 

.mc  -v  hf 1 i-n 1 S ^ Simeon  Divine  of  Gay  Head,  one  of  th&crew  of  the 


toms  at  Edgartown,  the  Agent  of  the  Society, 
who  personally  visited  Gay  Head  and  reviewed 
I all  the  circumstances  by  talking  with  the  Gay 
5 Head  people : 

Edgartown,  Jan.  31.  1884. 

1 B.  W.  •Ci'owninshield,  Chairman  Standing  Com- 
mittee, Mass.  Humane  Society: 

■ Dear  Sir:  As  requested  by  Mr.  Burgess,  Secre- 
ntary of  your  Committee,  by  letter  dated  Jau.  28, 

1884.  Wishing  me  to  visit  Gay  Head,  the  locality 
of  the  recent  great  loss  of  liie  and  destruction  o'f 
properFZjjby  tile  stranding  and  sinking  of  the  C 
of  Cofuiilpus  on  tlie  I8th  inst. , I have  attended 

jtliat  duty  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible  under  irjng  jn  one  an(]  a jlai(  iioursfrotn  notice,  a distance 


t er8e xdltl gidsh in e t he  BehtieftMor  the Ttatloiuo  ' ”vlia’e  was  swamped  aud  stoAdo pieces, 

or'^mri  a^iw^ swUnming  ashore,  came  here  wirti.Zacheus 

at  7.30  A.  A.  j: 
of  Joseph 
, Samuel.’!" 

Anthony,  fj 


here  “The 
Xect  Over 
Sreak*. 

‘ The  Devil’s  Bridge,”  on  which  tlie  steamer 
uck,  is  a dangerous,  ragged  reef,  a large  por- 
n of  which  Is  bare  at  low  water.  It  Juts  out 
■mGay  Head. promontory  about  five-eighths  of 
mile,  and  In  southerly  and  westerly  gales  the< 
1 breaks  over  it  with  great  violence.  The  reef 
lot,  however,  considered  dangerous  except  in 
ek  weather,  because  all  sailing  directions 
luly  warn  mariners  against  it  and:  because 
re  Is  plonty  of  room  for  vessels  to 


organize  a crew  that  had  been  summoned  by  Mr. 
Poole.’ Assistant  Keeper  of  tlie  light ; aud  at  7.30  A. 
M.  the  first  boat  yvas  launched  ln  charge  1 ‘ * 
/Peters,  steersman,  aud  Moses  Cooper 
IHaskins,  John  Vanderhoof  and  Samuel  ■ 

/all  of  Ga.v  Head.  They  proceeded  to  the  wreck 
aud  were  n®arly  one  ’hour  In  reaching  her  011 
, account  of  tie  very  rough  sea,  high  wind  and  full; 
force  of  a fstrong  current.  This  boat  landed  ^ 
about  10  A.  M.,  being  absent  about  two  and  a half  “ 
hours,  aud  brought  seven  men. 

During  tlie  absence  of  lhaboat  referred  to  above 
a whaleboat- was  l,tunche«l>froin  the  beach  with 
G tlie  following  men:  Thomas  Jeffers,  Charles  1 
1 Stevens.  Henry  Jeffers,  Simeon  Deviue  and  Jolin 
Lula.  The  boat  was  stoven  and  filled  with  water 
1 among  tbe  rooks— a total  loss— And  the  crew 


reached  tbe  shore  without  injury 
| very  wet  aud  cold.  Tlie  boat  was  ov 
William  S.  James  of  Gay  Head,  and  wj 
.$40.  _ 


Cooper’s  horse  to  give  notice.  He  is ' werf'-wbrthy  . 

of  notice.  Arthur  E.  Mayhew  furnished  houses  •/ 
and  heavy  wheels,  urging  Ills  team  through  with,  41  > 

the  utmost  dispatch.  A.  Horace  Rfiolo  furiushedjj^ 
ouo  pair  of  wheels,  breaklug  a shaft  that  will  cost 
him  §2  or  $3  to  replace. 

Kdy  0.  Fianders  and  Frank  II.  Reed  assisted  in 
transporting  oars,  ropes  and  other  equipments  I 
witli  their  teams.  r 

A large  company  from  both  towns  promptly  as- 
sisted in  unloading  aud  launching  the  boat.  Also 
large  numbers  volunteered  to  man  the  boat. 

On  bringing  the  boat  home  the  citizens  of  Gay 
Head  promptly  assisted  ln  loatflng. 

The  names  of  tlie  boat's  crew  are  as  follows: 

F.dy  C.  Flanders  (Captain),  William  S.  Maybew, 

E.  Elliot  Mayhew.  B.  F.  Mayhew,  C.  C.  Look,  Seth 
V.  aiker;  all  of  Chilrimrk. 

The  names  o£  those  who  assisted  at  first  at  the 
Humane  House  were  as  follows:  Arthur  E.  May- 
hew, 2-horse  team:  Wm.  S.  Mayhew,  Hillyarcl 
Mayhew.  Myron  Vincent,  Frank  Mayliew,  B.  B. 

Smith,  Hertford  Mayhew,  Wilbur  F.  Flanders. 

Freeman  Smith,  RpdneyR.  Reed.  C.  C.  Look,  A.  li. 


A 


XlMKli  tue  extrduns  oi  •’•Messrs.  Xiioiin 
Motley  and  B.  W.  Crowninsnleld,  who  ' haves 
been  the  executive  officers  ot  the  society  tor 
the  last  tew  years.  the  houses,  boats, 
oars  and  other  property  of  the  so- 
ciety are  in  exceilcnt  condition.  Indeed, 
Its  "boats  have  been  occasionally  used  by  the 
United  Slates  xife  Saving  Service  when  their 
own  crafts  have  been  deemed  unsuitable  tor  cer- 
tain contingencies.  For  throwing  lines 
it  uses  the  Hunt  gun,  carrying  a lighter 
projectile,  Involving  an  entirely  new  principle, 
which  Is  believed  to  be  more  efficient  than  Capt. 
Lyle’s  gun,  now  used  in  the  United  States  service. 

From  July,  18S2,  to  July,  1S83,  this  society  no- 



done.  It  cou- 
and  20  bronze 


Toole  (one  pair  of  wheels,  shaft  bfbfcCTrV 
min  F.  >i..  . h;  .v,  Vc;t,  “ 1 

(team),  Allan  A.  Flanders,  James  N 

were  prescni  and  asslsted  in  washing,  unloading  j 
and  storing  the  boat:  also  Moses  "West,  James  A. [ 
iViuceut.  Arthur  E.  Mayliew’s  team  was  prompt-' 


oole  ioue  pair  of  wheels,  shaft  BfoKfr).  BetlTa- 
ffn  F.  Mayhew,  Uaulel  West.  Edy  0.  Flanders 

., Allan  A.  rianicrc,  Jr.-;:  M.  Vincent.  „„ 

On  returning  the  boat  some  of  the  same  men)  guns, 


and  storing  the  boat  ; w iuuscs  uomvj 

.Yffi-j-t.  Arihur  E.  Mayhew’s  team  was  prompt- 
ly furnished  and  returned  the  boat  to  the  statiou. 
" 1 have  collected  these  statements  from  the 


ticed  and  rewarded  nearly  lifty  cases  where  life 
was  saved  or  gallant  deeds  J '* 

terred  20  silver  medals  __  

medals,  the  silver  medals  being  awarded  where 
the  rescuer  risked  his  life.  During  the  same  period 
It  expended  §030  in  rewarding  those  who  preferred 
money  to  medals.  The  Society  Is  not  rich 
Its  funds  beiug  derived  from  grants  from  the  TJni- 
J Government  and  from  the 

__  Massachusetts,  and  largely  from 

the  benefactions  of  private  citizens.  Exccpt- 
socieij , rui  gdnaui  aiiu  BuvvvdDi,,,  >u  iuo  \jl  iw  uv^id,y,  who  recen es 

saving  20  of  the  passengers  and  crew  of  the  a moderate  compensation  for  his  services,  there 
steamer  City  of  Columbus,  Gay  Head,  January  18,  are  no  paid  officers  in  the  organization,  the  entire 
18S4.’’  and  twenty-live  dollars.  income,  therefore,  being  devoted  to  the  ob- 

To  William  S.  James,  a boat.  jects  for  which  the  society  was  orgauizod. 

To  Thomas  Jeffers,  Henry  Jeffers,  John  I.ttla,  This  income,  which  supports  about  sixty 
Charles  Stevens  and  Simeon  Divine  the  Society's  stations,  would  not  he  sufficient  to  pay  for  more 
•certificate,  "For  humane  and  Intrepid  exertions  than  two  posts  of  the  United  States  service.  It  is 
in  attempting  to  save  life  at  the  wreck  of  the  City  hoped  that  in  the  future  its  means  maybe  en- 
of  Columbus,  Gay  Head,  Jau.  18, 1884,”  aud  $lu  larged  by  generous  contributions  from  those  who 
each.  I desire  to  aid  all  humane  societies. 


C To  Joseph  Peters.  Moses  Cooper.  Samuel  Har- 
kins.  John  Yanderhoof,  Samuel  Anthony,  Jas.  T. 
Mosher,  Charles  Grimes,  Leonard  \ anderhoof, 
Thomas  C.  Jeffers,  Patrick  L.  Divine  and  Peter 
Jonuson, 
society. 


States 


State 


to  each’ man  thb  silver  medal  of  the,. ...  J 

For  gallant  and  successful  efforts  In  ing  the  Secretary  of  the  Society 


To  Simeon  Divine,  $10  for  carrying  the  news  to1 
Squibnocket. 

To  Zaccbaeus  Cooper,  $5  for  use  of  his  horse 
to  Squibnocket. 

To  Horatio  N.  Pease,  the  certificate  of  the  so- 
ciety, "For  intelligent  and  extraordinary  ex- 
ertions in  directing  the  crews  of  the  lifeboats  and 
caring  for  persons  rescued  from  the  steamer  City 
of  Columbus,  Gay  Head,  Jau.  18, 1884.”  and  826. 

To  Edy  C.  Flanders.  William  Mayhew.  Elliot 
C.  Mayhew,  Beuj.  F.  Mayhew,  William  Walker 
and  Cyrus  C.  Look,  the  bronze  medal  of  the 
society,  “ For  signal  and  humane  exertions  in 
attempting  to  save  the  passengers  and  crew  of 
steamer  City  of  Columbus,  Gay  Head,  Jan.  18, 
1884,”  and  $16  to  each  man. 

To  Zacchaeus  Cooper,  JameslThompson,  Aaron 
Cooper,  Horatio  N.  Pease,  Thomas  Jeffers  and 
Charles  Lyon.  $5  each,  for  caring  for  rescued  per- 
sons in  their  houses. 

To  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Shields,  Mrs.  Martha 
Cooper,  Mrs.  Phoebe  Cooper.  Mrs.  Charlotte  P. 
Harkins,  Mrs.  Georglanna  Powers.  Mrs.  Beulah 
Yanderhoof.  Mrs.  Alice  Cooper  and  Mrs.  Rodman, 
the  certificate  of  the  society  “For  numane  atten- 
tion and  exertions  in  caring  for  the  survivors  of 
the  Steamer  City  of  Columbus,  Gay  Head,  Jan. 
18, 1884,”  and  So  to  each. 

To  the  Rev  A.  P.  Shields,  the  certificate  of  the 
society  " for  noble  and  humane  exertions  on  the 
occasion  of  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  City  of  Co- 
lumbus, Gay  Head,  Jan.  18, 1884,”  and  $25. 

-Mo  Arihur  E.  Mayhew.  A.  Horace  Pooie.  Edy 
[-G,  Funders  »u<i  Frank  XL  lived,  Slid  each  for  set- 


J,  Funders  and  Frank  a,  Reed,  gig, .each 

vices  and  use  of  horses  and  carts  in  bringiug  up 
and  returning  the  Squibnocket  lifeboat. 

To  William  S.  Mayhew,  Hilliard  Mayhew,  My- 
ron Vincent,  Frank  Mayhew.  B.  B.  Smith,  Hert- 
ford Mayhew,  Wilbur  F.  Flanders,  Freeman 
Smith,  Kodney  K.  Reed,  Daniel  West,  Allan  A. 
Flanders,  James  M.  Vincent  and  Moses  West,  $5 
each  for  services  in  helping  to  bring  up  the  Squib- 


nocket boat.  * ^ 

To  the  crew  of  the  Revenue  Cutter  Samuel  Dex- 
ter. 8200.  to  be  divided  by  Capt.  Gabrielson  “ ac- 
cording to  his  judgment  of  their  deserts.”  < 

To  Second  Lieutenant  John  U.  Rhodes  of  Rev- y 
enue  Cutter  Samuel  Dexter,  the  society’s  gold  > 
medal,  “ for  heroic  exertions  at  the  imminent 
peril  of  his  own  life  in  rescuing  two  persons  from 
steamer  City  of  Columbus,  Jan.  18,  1884,  off  Gav  * 
Head.”  * S 

To  Captain  Eric  Gabrielson,  of  revenue  cutter/ 
Samuel  Dexter,  the  society’s  silver  medal,  “ for 
humane  efforts  on  the  occasion  of  the  wreck  of 
steamer  City  of  Columbus,  Gay  Head,  January  18, 
1884.”  ’ 

To  such  of  his  officers  as  he  may  designate  the  “ 
society’s  certificate  ••  For  humane  efforts  on  the 
occasion  of  the  wreck  of  steamer  City  of  Colum- 
bus, Gay  Head,  January  18,  1884.” 

LETTER  TO  CAPT.  GABRIELSON'.  9 

By  vote  of  the  society  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary was  directed  to  send  the  following  letter  to 
Capt.  Gabrielson: 

Boston',  Feb.  4, 1884. 


To  Captain  Eric  GabrielsoD,  U.  S.  Revenue  Cutter 
' Samuel  Dexter: 

Sir— The  Humane  Society  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachuset  ts,  recognizing  the  gallant  and  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  yourself  and  oi  the  officers  and 
t crew  of  the  revenue  cutter  Samuel  Dexter  in  sav- 
1 ing  life  on  the  occasion  oi  the  wreck  of  the  city  of 
: Columbus  off  Gay  Head,  January  18,  1884,  aud 
desiring  to  express  its  grateful  appreciation  of 
; services  rendered  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  has 
' this  day  voted  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  to 
be  distributed  among  your  crew  in  accordance, 
with  your  best  Judgment.  It  has  also  voted  to1 

- ^.second  Lieutenant  John  U.  Ifhodes,  for  heroic  ox- 
v cri  ions,  at  the  imminent  peril  of  his  own  life,  in 
" . rescuing  two  persons  on  the  same  occasion,  the  | 

gold  medal  of  the  society. 

/ If  there  are  others  of  vour  officers  who,  in  your 
f opinion,  deserve  Special  recognition,  the  society 
-J  will,  ou  your  recommendation,  transmit  them  Us 
certificate  commemorating  their  service.  To 
yourself  the  society  lias  awarded  its  silver  medal 
'/\  in  warm  acknowledgment  of  the  prompt  and  able  , 
manner  with  which  you  discharged  the  duties  irn- 

— posed  upon  you  by  the  sad  event. 


I have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully, 
youi  obedient  servant.  J.  Collins  Warren, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  SOCIETY. 

Thus  the  Humane  Society  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  continues  the  good  work  which 
it  commenced  ninety-eight  years  ago  at  the 
Bunch  of  Grapes  Tavern,  its  first  X’resident 
being  the  Hon.  .James  Bowdoill.  There  are  but 
three  charitable  associations  iu  the  State  older 
than  tiffs.  In  1877  it  had  sixty-four  sta- 
tions. covering  our  coast  from  Ipswich  River 
to  Gay  Head  with  well-trained  volunteer 
crews,  with  boats  and  houses  of  refuge.  Owing 
ito  the  establishment  of  the  United  States  Life  Sav- 
ing Service  tho  Humane  Society’s  stations 
are  reduced  to  flfiy-seven  in  number,  and 
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Thou,  thou  hr-  ny  n°re- 

r,DceP>  deep,  ‘snogrest  e 
Then,  r’  rr°w  and  n 

^clip  i’ll  n&2m  (hee  J’n  P®;/1  / 

No,  no,  no,  no,  ■ Se'er, 
Now  I’ll  not  serve  thet5£*m 

Rum,  rum,  thou  hast  bereft  me, 
Home,  friends,  pleasures  so  swe. 
Now,  now,  forever  I’ve  left  thee, 
Thou  and  I never  shall  meet. 

No,  no,  no,  no, 

Thou  and  I never  shall  meet. 

Joys,  joys,  bright  as  the  morning, 
Now,  now,  on  me  will  pour; 
Hope,  hope,  sweetly  is  dawning, 
Now  I’ll  not  drink  any  more. 

No,  no,  no,  no, 

Now  I’ll  not  drink  any  more. 


now. 


thy 


enslav 

Power 


% 


Away  the  Bowl. 

Tune — Away,  away  to  School. 

Our  youthful  hearts  with  temperance  burn, 
Away,  away  the  bowl ; 

From  dram  shops  all,  our  steps  we  turn,  \ 

Away,  away  the  bowl  ; < 

Farewell  to  rum  and  all  its  harms,  < 

Farewell  the  wine  cup’s  boasted  charms,  < 
Away  the  bowl,  away  the  bowl,  away,  away  the  < 

bowl.  < 

< 

See  how  that  staggering  drunkard  reels  ! 

Away,  away  the  bowl ; 

Alas  the  misery  he  reveals  ! 3 

Away,  away  the  bowl ; J 

His  children  grieve,  his  wife's  in  tears! 

How  sad  his  once  bright  home  appears  ! < 

Away  the  bowl,  away  the  bowl,  away,  away  the  < 

bowl.  < 

< 

We  drink  no  more,  nor  buy  nor  sell,  ; 

Away,  away  the  bowl ; • 

The  drunkard’s  offer  we  repel, 

Away,  away  the  bowl ; 

United  in  a temperance  band, 

We’re  joined  in  heart,  we’re  joined  in  hand, 
Away  the  bowl,  away  the  bowl,  away,  away  the 
bowl. 


Juvenile  Glee. 


Come  join  the  Cold  W ater  Army, 
Join  us  now,  join  us  now. 

Come  join  the  Cold  Water  Army, 
’Join  us,  join  us,  join  us  now. 


dot  theretor-e  detail  the  civcui 
U.Uef  returned  home,  between  ti 
' Sieved  ao.cTelglft  o’clock  in  the  eyenjd* 
is  house  foisafeien,  and  discovered  hio'rf 
d about — he  calle'd  for  his.wife  Ami  thrri/V  r - 
nd  s’ought  them  in  vaiS^-hfe-  theft  wepto  a 
eighbor’a,  who  returned  .with- him  to' search* 
orchis  family — and'tfftft  his  seeking  for'.  >eny 
me  time,  Mr.  Utter  stumbled  over'^  1 <dy 
ying  in  a foot  path — it*was  his  daughter.  ■ 1 . he 
monster,  it  seems,  had  overtaken  . his  victim -'at 
this  place, *and  ended  hey  life  by  giving -her  sev- 
eral Jforrid  woufids,'  with  the  edge  gf  the  &'«e, 
n thC  head  and  other  parts  .of  her  body. — Mr. 
^and.  his  neighbor  then  returned  te  the'hpi  se, 
round  which  they  prosecuted  their 'srarcjf  foY 
Mrs.  -U.— they  %sooh  ijiscoYered  1 r,  tnanp  led 
remains  near  the  wood  pile,  a few  \ rds  *f  m. 
the  house.  Who  need  attempt  to  7 crib  I; 

fejehngs"  of  the  bereaved  .husband  .gid  £V<  ' ?. 

G%i?>  . - 


f'  - ■*  Harrisburg,  Api 

Riot.— ,0a  Thursday  last,  thisitovVn  w • 
turbe'd  by  a serious  riot.  A-  gentlemjm  . 
Maryland'  had  foHovyed-  a runaway,  sla: 
whom  he  had*  obtained  information,  hire. 
absence  of  more  than  a year,  found  him  in  thn 
place  and  lodged  him  in  jail.  He'  was-  bytfogj 
up  on  a writ  of  habeas  corpus. ; 'and  aftfer  a hear’ 
ing,  in  which  Counsel  occupied  most  of  the  chjjA 
udge  Bucher  awaked  the  slave’ to.  his  roaster, 
great  number  of  blacks  had  attended  fhe.  ia- 
•estigalion,  and  were  mostly  armed  Ayfth  tlubi 
ind  cudgels,  and  exhibited  some  rhepacing  aj. 
jedrances.  As  a rhattec  of  prec  autroo,  ‘ ths 
aster  tied  the  hands  of  the  slate  ; but  as  ’ 
.eft  the  coart  house  steps,  the.  Ida  cks-  ru> 
fTuriously  upon  him  and-  attempted  a re.scf 
\ ombafensued  ; in  which  a number  'of-u*, 

| zens  *4ere  invdHed  and  some  ot  .then 
t eive,)  In  the  squabtye,  one  of  the 

j*  y landers  fired  a pistol,  after  having  rece 
* iveral  blows  froni  the  assailants  add.  woun 
I au  of  the  blacks  in  the  arm. 
j:  Resisting  thep  subsided,*  and  the  slave  v 
j ken  to  a public  house,-  and*  seen;  ed.  rj 
» lacks  gathered  about  the  dooT,  ahd  1 ifter  s ■ 
fr  uae  auother  fracas  took'  places  Tl  ie  cops 

teuce  was,  that  the  civil  authority  ii  terlPr. 

d about  19blacks  wpre  committed  to  pri? 

| 'he  court  commenced  its  sessions  on  Monti 
| id  the  grand  jury  found  a “ true  bill,?  ’ agai 
| i of  them.  The  trial  lasted  till’  W<  dnesd 
.1  zoning,  and  yesterday  morning  the  jury  ra 
j red  a verdict  of  gitifiy-againsUwelwe  c fthen 
1 id  an  acquittal  for  four.  ■-  ' ' 

] George  Morris,  Stephen,  gtewfrt,  *Gp0 
j Ulianas.  George  Muorly,  Cho/les.jQm  fgh^r 
j d George  H411,  werfe  sentenced  to  ons  y«ai 
prisonment  in  the  county  iaii.  ''•*'*-  f 
5 Peter  Hains,  James  Siunonton, . Thomas  1 3row 
1 >bn  Thomas  and  James  M’Cliqtack*  wer  e'’  ser 
j need  to  six  months’  inifrisonqient  in  the  ‘corn 

: jail-  ■ ■ • 

; JoHu  Andrew,  James  Baker,  Francis  Pa  ul  an 
avid  Jennings,  were  acqnjtte  i.  * 

■ William  Groves,  • being  called,- did  rot  an 

'er  to  his  name.  His  Jbail,  Ezekiel  Carter, 
tie  frizzle  p^tul'black  man,  about  60  yi?a 
age,  who  own*  some  reM  property  in  th 
ace,  was  then  called  and  directed  to  bri 
rth  the  body'of  William  Groves,  &c.  Wher 
pon  Zeek  steppedjup  before,  the  court,  in  si>~ 
itatiob,  and  the  following  dialogue  ensued!. 
Zeek. — Yes,  yes,  massa— he  in.  Mr.  ‘Espy 
Har — helping  down  a hogshead  molasse  ‘ 
got  h man  to  watch  hini'there — Can’t  ->-efh 
’ithout^  constable.  . v 3 

Judge.  Take  care  that  you -have  him  he 
mediately,  or- you  forfeit  your  reco’gnizau 
onstable,  go' along  with  hiuyand  assist  him. 
Zeek. started  with  his  posse;  but  was 
ate  Billy  concluded  that  liberty-  was  swee 
haa  molasses,  and  took  to  hi'  heels  ; and  lyl 
ur  pi.  ofer  went  to  press,  Zeek  was  yet  in  1; 
uit.  . ^ - 1 

Eleveu  of  them,  however,  aVe  safe  ; and 
ndferstjind,  that  the  grand  jury  approprif 
300  for  the  erection  of  a tread-mil  I . *10 
hem  employment.  [/>v  f,lteW  Wi 

bn.  woUs,  'April  Outrage.* 

29*h  v’t’-n  Tb 


an  hour — when  the  enraptured  mind 
, far  above  this  wofld  of  care  and  sorrow — 
on  the  anxieties  of  life  are  banished, 
not  a thought  disturbs  the  soui’s  devotion  ; 

When  sweet  traDquilitv  pervades  ail  nature, 

.rind  the  soul  driiii-s  ber  fill  of  happiness. 

But  His  not  in  the  brilliant  hour  of  worn. 

When,  nature  wakes  to  life — and  all  is  gay 
The  mind  is  dissipated  by  the  varying  scene, 

And  ill  enjoys  the  calm  of  contemplation. 

But  when  mild  Evening  sheds  her  purple  ray, 

And  all  is  hushed  to  silence — and  the  toils 
Of  day  are  over — and  the  voice  of  mirth 
Resounds  no  more — and  through  all  nature’s  works 
Reign  peace  and  quiet — touch’d  by  the  melting  scent 
The  heart  expands,  glows  with  philanthropy 
And  gently  heaves  the  sympathising  sigh. 

Passion  is  hush’d  to  rest — and  Virtue  only 
Reigns  in  the  heart  in  the  still  hour  of  even. 

Soft  on  the  enraptur’d  ear  the  music  falls 
Of  the  Whippoorwill,  that  sings  the  day  to  rest. 
Bright  through  the  encircling  trees,  the  diver  lake, 
The  mirror  of  the  skies,  shews  its  fair  face, 

And  each  meandering  rivilet  is  blight 
'"Wftfi  moon-light  glory  : Turn  thy  eye  to  heaven, 
'And  view  the  countless  suns  of  other  worlds, 

Rolling  in  order  through  the  fields  of  ether, 

Proclaiming -to  the  ear  of  Faith,  the  name 

O,  the  Almighty. — O peaceful  scene 

Cold  is  t'  e heart  that  feels  not  thy  soft  influence. 

Even  A ffliction's  seif 

. sooth’d  by  gazing,  and  she  feels  that  life, 

- . idsd  in  clouds  of  sorrow  and  mis/ortune, 
net'et'erual — that  a kindred  evening 
Is  fust  approaching,  when  her.athing  head 
Shull  slumber  sweetly  in  the  pVu'-'Tui  grave, 
i’l  i 1 the  btigbt  morning  of  Eternity, 

(And  when  the  toilsojne  dav  of  life  is  o’er 
(And  death’s  lou  g night  approaches — at  this  hour 
(Lack  to  its  God,  I would  resign  my  breath, 
nd  calmly  sin  kto  sleep — the  peaceful  sleep  of  death 


FOB  TJBE  OBSERVER. 

BU  nicer  HILL  MONUMENT. 

Raise  not  the  Column  Idrge  and  high  ; 

No  del  p foundation  need  be  laid  : 
jHere  Fr<  emeu’s  bones  in  quiet  lie, 

Dislur  b them  not,  by  vain  parade. 

How  m3  ay  ways  the  tnonev,  spent 
rl’o  raise  that  lofty  Mohumeut, 

Might  bi  expended  to  increase 
The  sun  i of  human  happiness  ? 

Ir  uncii  nt  times,  a tower  was  built, 
v_  hi  af  ter  the  first  blood  was  spilt  : 

▼ s j:t|  itate  the  men, of  old  ; 

W hat-1  ollowed  need  not  now  be  told. 

The  It  tiguage  was  confounded  then  ; 

AuC  i is  it  not  confusion  now  ? 

What  s honor,  glory — called  by  men. 

But  pride,  aud  murder,  and  vain  show  ? 

I wot  dd  not  derogate  the  cause, 

In  which  our  Fathers  bled  and  died  ; 
ut  i love  our  liberty  and  laws  ; 

Yi  t hate  all  ostentatious  pride. 

Rail  e not  the  Column,  large  and  high, 

A plain  lew  pillar.may  suffice 
To  show  where  Freemen  dar’d  to  die, 

V > here  proud  Invaders  strove  to  rise. 


t 


ODE  TO  SPRING. 


,B E veath  the  leafless-  oak  I stood,  * 

. (And  listened  to  the  moanifig  blast  ; 

The  roaring  of  the  distant  flood, 

Told  of  the -storm  that  now  was  past. 

"When  from  the  south  advancing  sfow,  ♦ 

A form  of  beauty-caught  my  eye, 

I saw  her  tears  i'd  torrents  flow. 

And  from  her  lips  burst  many  a sigh. 

’Twas  Spring — she  view’d  with  shrinking  foar 
The  frozen  striae-,  th<?  t arren  plain,. 

The  joyless  vale,  and.forest  drear,  . 

Press’d  beneath  the  Tyrant’s  reign.  ■ 

And  oft  she  stop!  and. look’d  behind. 

With  wishful  eye  to  southern  field?,  . ' 
Where  vines  are  round  the  green  oak  twin’d 
And  every  grove  its  'music  yields'. 

But. fate’s  commands. must  all  obey,  - . 

Aud  still  advanc’d  the  weepins/air,  • 
While  every  sigh  that  forc’d  its  wav, 

Pour’d  heavenly  fragrance  on'the  air.  • 

* 

And  soon  she  notic’d  with  surprise,  . 

That  wheresoe’er  her  teardrops  fell, 
Straightway  the  sweetest  flowers  wci  J.  , 

And  bloom  as. though  by  magic  sped. 

Pleas’d  witR  the  sight  she  raised  her  r es, 

That  long  Wcre*ft.vd  upon  the  ground, 

,No  *~mpest  foul  deform'd  the  skies, 

Hfe  and  beauty  smil’d  around  ! 

"'I  ( <=treani,  the  barren  pli\in, 

“ ' ■’  orear. 
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